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Introduction to Science 
in the 20th Century 

The millennial turn lies 
just 10 years ahead. Yet 
the century has already 
established itself as a 
watershed in the history 
of our species’ effort to 
understand and master 
the forces of nature. For 
the first time, we have 
discerned the fundamental 
character of matter, begun 
to comprehend the struc¬ 
ture of the universe and 
gained direct understand¬ 
ing of the chemical pro¬ 
cess that we call life. In 
this special issue, key 
researchers tell this story 
of achievement in their 
own words, as they 
appeared in the pages of 
Scientific American. 
Although the record pre¬ 
sents accomplishment, it 
also offers glimpses of 
the experience of doing 


science. The shoulders 
on which the great sci¬ 
entists of the 21st cen¬ 
tury will stand are very 
human ones. 

Jonathan Riel 

Editor 

THE STRUCTURE 
OF MATTER 

16 What Is Matter? 

Erwin Schrbdinger 

Are the elementary constituents of 
atoms particles or waves? The dualism 
is best resolved in favor of waves, but 
the picture is blurred. 

Unified Theories of 
Elementary Particle 
Interaction 

Steven Weinberg 


THE EXPANDING 
UNIVERSE 

40 On the Generalized 
Theory of Gravitation 

Albert Einstein 

The creator of the general and special 
theories of relativity describes an ex¬ 
tension of the genera] theory in its his¬ 
torical and philosophical context. He 
also talks about the passion that ener¬ 
gized his great creativity. 

48 The Inflationary 
Universe 

Alan H. Guth & 

Paul J. Steinhardt 

An insightful cosmological theory suc¬ 
ceeds in explaining challenging obser¬ 
vations of the nature of the universe 
that had raised serious difficulties for 
its predecessor. Its key assumption is 
that the universe expanded rapidly 
and dramatically 10 -35 second into its 
lifetime. 


Four kinds of interaction, or force, are 
recognized in physical phenomena. It 
appears thai two and perhaps three of 
them have an underlying identity. 

32 The Number of 
Families of Matter 

Gary J. Feldman & 

Jack Steinberger 

Are there many fundamental particles 
or only a few? Experimental work at 
cerjsi in Geneva and slac in Palo Alto 
dictates that there are but three fami¬ 
lies of these entities. 


62 Particle Accelerators 
Test Cosmological 
Theory 

David N. Schramm & 

Gary Steigman 

Cosmology and particle physics have 
begun to cross-fertilize, A first success 
is cosmology ’s agreement with the 
measurement by high-energy physics 
of the number of families of basic par¬ 
ticles, a result that supports the cur¬ 
rent view of how the universe was 
bom. 
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72 The Mystery 

of the Cosmological 
Constant 

Larry Abbott 

Theory holds that the constant should 
be much greater than it is. A solution 
of the mystery could create a revolu¬ 
tion in physics, 

DISCOVERING THE 
MOLECULES OF LIFE 

82 The Structure of the 
Hereditary Material 

F-H.C. Crick 

One of the discoverers of the helical 
structure of DMA, the substance of 
hereditary material, tells how intuition 
led to success and suggested how the 
molecule functions. 

92 The Molecules of Life 

Robert Ap Weinberg 

Biology has matured from a science of 
observation, description and classifi¬ 
cation into a discipline that under¬ 
stands life as a chemical process. It is 
a revolution that already pays medical 
dividends, 

104 The Unusual Origin 
of the Polymerase 
Chain Reaction 

Kary B. Mullis 

The discoverer of a powerful method 
for making unlimited copies of frag¬ 


ments of DMA tells how the Idea came 
to him during the course of a week¬ 
end drive, PCR has given biologists ex¬ 
traordinary analytical sophistication 
in many areas of basic research and 
biotechnology. 

THE REVOLUTION 
IN GEOPHYSICS 

114 Continental Drift 

<1. Tuzo Wilson 

.Alfred Wegener, a German meteo¬ 
rologist, proffered the theory in 
1912, but decades were to elapse be¬ 
fore geologists and oceanographers 
accumulated enough information to 
discern the power of this great; unify¬ 
ing concept, 

132 The Earth’s 
Hot Spots 

Gregory E. Vink, 

W, Jason Morgan 
& Peter R. Vogt 

Up welling plumes of hot rock from 
the deep mantle score the underside 
of the earth’s mobile plates, creating 
volcanoes and island chains, among 
them the state of Hawaii. 

142 The Mid-Ocean 
Ridge 

Kenneth C- Macdonald & 
Paul J. Fox 

Like the seam on a baseball, the Mid- 
Ocean Ridge winds through 
the depths of the planet’s great oceans. 
It is the longest mountain chain and 
the most active volcanic region. 


THE PHYSICS 
OF C0MPUTIHG AND 
C0MMUHICATI0NS 

150 The Transistor 

Frank H. Rockett 

The revolution in electronics began in 
1948, when this device, a solid state 
replacement of the vacuum tube, was 
invented as a means of manipulating 
electrons. 

154 Large-Scale 
Integration 
in Electronics 

F. G. Heath 

The ability to cram an ever growing 
number of elements onto a chip en¬ 
ables computers to increase in power 
as they shrink in size. 

164 The C 3 Laser 

W. T. Tsang 

The alignment of two semiconductor 
lasers yields a pure beam that opens 
the way to communications systems 
carrying billions of bits per second, 

174 The Connection 
Machine 

W. Daniel Hillis 

Instead of solving a problem in se¬ 
quential steps, a parallel processing 
computer tackles them simultaneous¬ 
ly, This machine can perform with its 
65,536 processors several billion op¬ 
erations per second, making it one of 
the fastest computers. 
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Science in the 20th Century 

Humankind’s “passion for comprehension ” has given our species 
unmatched understanding of and control over the natural universe 


by Jonathan Piel 


4 4 rp here exists a passion for com¬ 
prehension,Albert Einstein 
JL wrote in the pages of Scien¬ 
tific American 41 years ago. "Without 
this passion, there would be neither 
mathematics nor natural science." 

This special issue has been assem¬ 
bled to celebrate that passion's crown¬ 
ing achievement: the powerful body of 
knowledge and technology that is Sci¬ 
ence in the 20th Century. To tell the 
story, my colleagues on the Editorial 
Board and 1 have chosen to present five 
distinct adventures in exploration that 
are central to the broad array of ac¬ 
complishment in the sciences that our 
century has witnessed. They appear 
under the following rubrics: The Na¬ 
ture of Matter, The Expanding Uni¬ 
verse, Discovering the Molecules of 
Life, The Revolution in Geophysics and 
The Physics of Computing and Com¬ 
munications. A set of articles from the 
pages of Scientific American embod¬ 
ies the themes. The first in each group 
is historic—it represents ground-break¬ 
ing work by the scientist responsible 
for the achievement (Einstein, Watson 
and Crick) or someone close to the 
achievers. The other articles represent 
milestones along the way to the cur¬ 
rent state of knowledge. 

Could such a celebration be prema¬ 
ture? After all, the century has another 
decade to run. True, but were the cen¬ 
tury to end tomorrow, the scientific 
achievements it has seen would still 
stand out strongly against the histori¬ 
cal background. 

For the first time, our species has dis¬ 
cerned the fundamental nature of phys¬ 


My thanks to James T. Rogers, an old 
friend and colleague, for invaluable help 
in preparing this introductory article. 


ical and biological reality . We know that 
matter consists of a handful (although 
a large handful) of fundamental parti- 
cles. Interacting through subtle forces, 
they form a universe that apparently 
had an awesome beginning. The cos¬ 
mos now consists of an array of galac¬ 
tic superclusters, punctuated by great 
voids, across which shine the energy of 
pulsars, supernovas and ordinary stars, 
at least one of wMch supports a life- 
bearing planet. Equally exciting, we 
now r understand the life that has elabo¬ 
rated itself from atmosphere, hydro¬ 
sphere and geosphere. 

Supreme knowledge confers supreme 
power. The 20th century’ is the first in 
which inquiry into nature has become 
the source of technologies that amplify 
the power of the human mind and may 
even render human intelligence redun¬ 
dant, The 20th century is also the first 
in which technology (augmented by the 
growth in the human population that it 
has made possible) has become a natu¬ 
ral force—one that threatens the plan¬ 
et's habitability. 

The 20th century has experienced a 
sea change in the relationship between 
science and technology* in the 18th cen¬ 
tury the members of Birmingham's Lu¬ 
nar Society learned more about physics 
from their mill machinery than physics 
contributed to productivity. The study 
of illness has traditionally illuminat¬ 
ed biological processes; now medicine 
takes lessons from molecular biology. 

Finally, science has become a global 
profession with its own rules and cul¬ 
ture. It is a profession institutionalized 
in university, government and industri¬ 
al research laboratories. Political lead¬ 
ers and entrepreneurs have begun to 
listen to what science has to say. 

These intellectual and cultural accom¬ 
plishments grow from varied and an¬ 
cient rootstock* The most fertile 20th- 


century offshoot consists of two ele¬ 
gant, counterintuitive bodies of theory. 
One is quantum theory, the work of 
such great physicists as Max Planck, 
Niels Bohr, Max Bom, Erwin Schioding- 
er, Wolfgang Pauli, P.A.M. Dirac, Werner 
Heisenberg and Louis de Broglie. The 
other theory is relativity, primarily the 
work of Einstein. Einstein’s theory has 
enabled us to think about the birth and 
ultimate fate of the universe. Quantum 
theory has illuminated the nature of 
matter, yielding powerful technologies 
in electronics, energy and materials. 

Both theories owe their existence to 
the faith of physicists in nature's un¬ 
derlying simplicity, a faith that has per¬ 
sisted—sometimes in the face of adver¬ 
sity—for almost three millennia (Dem¬ 
ocritus's proposal, made in 400 B*c„ 
that matter must ultimately consist of 
identical, indivisible entities, atoms, 
provides a reasonable benchmark.) At 
the turn of this century, the work of 
J. J. Thomson, Ernest Rutherford and 
others revealed that the atom is not 
truly fundamental, that it has struc¬ 
ture. The atom could be viewed as a 
tiny solar system: the positively charged 
nucleus orbited by negative electrons. 

It w f as this tiny solar system model 
that Bohr, Born and others so deftly 
reformulated in quantum mechanical 
terms as a nucleus surrounded by elec¬ 
trons, each held at its own well-defined 
energy level, forming a "probability” 
cloud. As he considered the implica¬ 
tions of quantum theory and relativity, 
Dirac observed that the electron should 
have a positively charged counterpart. 
That prediction was subsequently con¬ 
firmed {in 1932) when C. D. Anderson 
discovered the positron. Physics had 
stepped through the looking glass into 
the w ? orld of antimatter. 

With James Chadwick's discovery of 
the chargeless neutron—also in 1932— 
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the roster of atomic components 
seemed both short and complete: it 
comprised the proton, the neutron 
(which decays into a proton, electron 
and neutrino) and the electron itself. 
Of the three, the proton and electron 
seemed truly fundamental—that is, 
lacking further structure. 

Even as this scheme took shape, it 
began, in Alice’s words, to grow "curi- 
ouser and curiousen" Could these fun¬ 
damental particles, both matter and 
antimatter, have structure too? Were 
they truly unitary and indivisible? Ac¬ 
celerator and detector technology be¬ 
gan to provide an answer. Devices such 
as the cyclotron, the Cockcroft-Walton 
accelerator and the Van de Graaf gen¬ 
erator were elaborated after World War 
□ into even more sophisticated instru¬ 
ments. As the energy of the collisions 
that these machines could stage reached 
into millions and then billions of elec¬ 
tron volts, the neat picture of a few 
fundamental particles began to dissolve. 
At Brookhaven National Laboratory, the 
European laboratory for particle phys¬ 
ics (cern) and the Stanford Linear Ac¬ 
celerator Center (slac) and elsewhere, 
hundreds of subnuclear entities were 
observed in bubble chambers, spark 
chambers and other devices. 

If the physicists could not achieve 
simplicity', they could at least strive for 
order. In 1961 Murray Gell-Mann of the 
California Institute of Technology and 
Yuval Ne’eman of the University of Tel 
Aviv independently created a symme¬ 
try theory that grouped the paTtides 
into families according to charge, spin 
and other properties. Gell-Mann and 
George Zweig even provided an insight 
that promised some restoration of sim¬ 
plicity’ and unity'. They proposed that 
die proton and other hadrons consist 
of fractionally charged particles, which 
Gell-Mann called quarks. {When lie 
named the quark, Gell-Mann also afflict¬ 
ed physics with a penchant for whimsy. 
Every worker seems compelled to crown 
his or her discovery with a tortured 
moniker.) 

This line of work culminated during 
the 1970s in the theory' now called the 
Standard Modd of elementary parti¬ 
cles. According to the Standard Modd, 
particles that compose structure are 
classed as fermions and those that 
serve as the messengers of the forces 
between them are bosons. Fermions 
can be organized into families consist¬ 
ing of two quarks and two leptons (one 


GREAT GALAXY in Andromeda symbol¬ 
izes a major achievement of science in 
the 20th century: deepening insight 
into the structure of the universe. 


of which is a neutrino) [see illustration 
on next page J. Four forces enable the 
particles to interact: the electromag- 
netic force, mediated by the photon; 
the strong force, carried by the gluon, 
w f hich binds the nuclear constituents; 
the weak force, carried by W and Z 
bosons, which mediates some radioac¬ 
tive processes as well as neutrino inter¬ 
actions; and gravity, mediated by a pre¬ 
sumed but undetected graviton. 

Was simplicity truly secure? In 1974 
the psi/J particle was detected at siac 


and at Brookhaven. Together with No¬ 
bel Prize-winning work done at slac 
some three years previously by Henry 
W, Kendall, Jerome Friedman and Rich¬ 
ard R Taylor demonstrating that the 
proton has structure, the later result 
confirmed the existence of the quark. 
But might not there be many families 
of quarks and their related leptons? 
In 1990 at cern, workers using the 
LFP Collider reported measurements of 
tite decay of the Z boson, which dem¬ 
onstrated that there are indeed only 
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How Fundamental Particles Form Three Families Of Matter 
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THE FAMILIES OF MATTER number three, each consisting of two quarks and two 
leptons. The electron family provides the constituents of ordinary matter (up and 
down quarks combine to form protons and neutrons). 


three families of fundamental particles. 

Still, as Jack Steinberger of the Cern 
group says, the physicists cannot go 
home. Many elements of the Standard 
Model must be assumed—they do not 
emerge naturally. A notable example is 
mass, thought to be mediated by a par¬ 
ticle known as the Higgs boson. Theo¬ 
rists also work to extend the unifica¬ 
tion of the electromagnetic and weak 
force to include the strong force and 
perhaps even gravity, hrst leading to a 
grand unified theory (GUT) and then to 
a TOE, the theory of everything. 

Creative tension between experiment 
and theory inspires work in other areas 
of physics as well. Investigators strive 
to explain such phenomena as high- 
temperature superconductivity, quasi¬ 
crystals, the behavior of magnetically 
confined plasmas and chaotic systems. 

W hile some physicists look in¬ 
ward toward reality on the 
scale of a proton (10 13 cen¬ 
timeter), astronomers, extending their 
senses through optical telescopes, ra¬ 
dio telescopes, space probes and com¬ 
puters, try to encompass billions of 
light-years of space. To the 1920s Ed¬ 
win P. Hubble observed variable stars 
in several galaxies and in that way es¬ 
tablished the distance of the galaxies 
from Earth, Exploring the galaxies fur¬ 
ther , he found that the light reaching 
Earth from them was shifted toward 
the red end of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. The redshift, the result of 
the Doppler effect, meant the galaxies 
were moving away from Earth. (The 
rate of speed increases with distance.) 

Hubble’s work and its elaboration by 
other astronomers undermined the idea 
of a static universe that serenely exist¬ 
ed without beginning and without end. 
Utilizing Einstein's general theory of 


relativity to make sense of Hubble's ob¬ 
servations, the Russian physicist Alex¬ 
ander Friedmann proposed that the ex¬ 
panding universe might meet one of 
three fates, depending on the density 
of matter and energy and its effect on 
the curvature of space. The universe, 
Friedmann posited, might be so strong¬ 
ly curved that it would ultimately fall 
back in on itself, it might be negatively 
curved and thus expand forever, or it 
might be flat, expanding forever at a 
decreasing rate. It was Roger Penrose 
and Stephen W. Hawking in 1970 who 
demonstrated that Einstein's theory of 
general relativity did not merely point 
to but required a big bang origin. 

Radio astronomy, a uniquely 20th- 
century invention, provided additional 
support for this picture of the uni¬ 
verse's origin. In the 1960s Amo A Pen- 
zias and Robert W. Wilson of Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories discovered the cos¬ 
mic background radiation, a uniform 
microwave glow suffusing the entire 
sky. The idea that the initial cataclysm 
would leave such a faded remnant had 
been developed over the years by 
George Gamow, the Russian-American 
physicist, and by Robert Dicke and 
James Peebles of Princeton University. 
Penzias and Wilson won the Nobel Prize 
for Physics in 1978. 

Another line of supporting evidence 
comes from nuclear physics. Observa¬ 
tion of the cosmic abundance of helium 
4 and other light elements agrees well 
with big bang predictions. Comparison 
of theory and observation requires that 
there are three or at the most four 
families of fundamental particles, in 
agreement with the number determined 
from particle physics experiments. 

Despite such success, the big bang 
model seems to encounter a steady flow 
of observational challenge. First, there 


does not appear to be enough visible 
matter to account for the strength of 
the gravitational force at work in the 
universe, like resourceful chess mas¬ 
ters improvising a defense, some theo¬ 
rists have proposed that 90 percent or 
more of the matter in the universe is 
cold, dark and therefore invisible. 

Then there is the horizon problem. 
In the standard big bang model, there 
was never enough time for what is now 
the visible universe to have reached 
thermal equilibrium. Therefore, it is dif¬ 
ficult to explain why the cosmic back¬ 
ground radiation appears to be the 
same temperature in all directions. The 
right conditions must be assumed; 
they do not emerge from the theory. 

The theory has also to address the 
smoothness problem The primordial 
gas must have contained fluctuations 
in density that served as seeds for the 
galaxies and galactic structures of the 
existing universe. Yet the inhomoge¬ 
neities present in a normal gas would be 
far too extreme. Again, instead of ex¬ 
plaining, the theory must assume the 
appropriate degree of mhomogeneity. 

Finally, the flatness problem looms. 
Why does the visible universe seem to 
have just the curvature that suggests a 
gently decelerating rate of expansion? 

The inflationary universe model, de¬ 
scribed in this issue by Alan H. Guth of 
M.LT, and Paul J. Steinhardt of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, addresses these 
problems with a high degree of suc¬ 
cess. Their model is a critical refine¬ 
ment of the big bang-cold dark matter 
model. According to it, the currently ob¬ 
served universe evolved from a minute 
region, embedded in a much larger uni¬ 
verse, w r hich began to expand suddenly 
and dramatically at lO -35 second after 
the big bang. 

The inflationary model dispatches the 
horizon problem: its assumptions pre¬ 
dict that our observable neighborhood 
began as a bud of space-time small 
enough to have reached thermal equi¬ 
librium before inflation began. The 
smoothness problem? The inflationary 
model generously offers two possible 
resolutions: quantum effects acting at 
the end of inflation can produce densi¬ 
ty fluctuations, or the sudden end of 
inflation can capture—the way rapidly 
forming ice traps air bubbles—inhomo- 
geneities sufficient to seed the forma¬ 
tion of galactic structures. Flatness? 
Imagine a large balloon being rapidly 
inflated. Any restricted region on its 
surface will appear relatively flat. 

Yet the game has not ended. The dis¬ 
covery of vast structures of galaxies 
from optical redshift surveys and from 
the spectacular yield of the Infrared 
Astronomical Satellite needs to be rec- 
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KNOT THEORY, represented here by a dosed three braid, is a branch of math¬ 
ematics that—pursued for its own sake—is generating progress in other fields. It 
has begun to illuminate such diverse areas as molecular biology and theoretical 
physics. The computer enhances exploration of such complicated constructions. 


onciled with the cold dark matter-infla¬ 
tion model. 

A pplied to biology, modem phys- 

/V ics has catalyzed another great 
JljL cascade of understanding that 
marks the 20th century's achievements 
in science: knowledge of the molecules 
of life. The ability to comprehend biol¬ 
ogy as interaction between molecules 
enables investigators to uncover funda¬ 
mental laws governing genetics, devel¬ 
opment, nervous system function, meta¬ 
bolism and other processes. 

What emerges from their work is a 
system of genetic controls, metabolic 
cycles and signaling systems so robust 
and adaptable that it has elaborated it¬ 
self into millions, perhaps 10 million or 
more, separate species. In mice and 
men as well as in newt and bat, chemi¬ 
cal messengers dock with protein re¬ 
ceptors protruding from the undulat¬ 
ing surfaces of cell membranes. Ions 
flow through molecular valves. Anti¬ 
bodies mark foreign materials in the 
body for destruction. 

Although two kinds of nucleic acid, 
DNA and RNA, were known in 1920, it 
was noL until 1944 that Oswald Avery 
and his associates at the Rockefeller 
Institute found that DNA is the car¬ 
rier of genetic information. By 1953 
James D. Watson and F. H. C. Crick had 
worked out the structure of DNA. 

They found the double helix, now so 
familiar as to have taken its place with 
the Egyptian sandal strap as a symbol 
of life. Knowledge of DNA's structure 
provided the key to comprehending its 
function: to perpetuate genetic infor¬ 
mation and guide the making of pro¬ 
tein molecules, which constitute the 
cell's physical structure and metabolic 
machinery. RNA serves as an interme¬ 
diary, conveying the instructions car¬ 
ried in the DNA to the cellular factories 
involved in assembling proteins. 

Determining the three-dimensional 
structure of a protein was once a formi¬ 
dable task Today advances in crystal¬ 
lographic techniques and the comput¬ 
erization of data have created a flood 
of protein structures. Indeed, the rate 
of production swamps the ability of bi¬ 
ologists to relate structure to function. 

Another major preoccupation is deci¬ 
phering the rules according to which 
proteins fold. All proteins begin as long 
linear chains. Each assumes a particu¬ 
lar shape, determined by the constit¬ 
uent amino acids. A protein becomes 
globular or rodlike or takes some other 
form in a matter of seconds—far too 
short a time to rim through all the pos¬ 
sible coiling s and foldings. Several 
workers have proposed various mod¬ 
els, some of which assume that a pro¬ 


tein compacts into a preliminary shape 
that restricts the number of pathways 
it can follow to its final configuration. 

What emerges from all the knowl¬ 
edge that has been amassed are some 
of the most exciting questions that can 
be asked about living beings. 

How are genes turned on and off? 
Workers in many laboratories have iden¬ 
tified sites on DNA called promoters 
and enhancers that appear to moderate 
gene expression. Some of these genes 
regulate cell growth. When these sys¬ 
tems fail, they can precipitate the de¬ 
velopment of cancer. Indeed, a whole 
class of growth-regulating genes, called 
oncogenes, commands intense scrutiny. 

How do complex organisms develop 
from single cells? How, in other words, 
do cells specialize? While all cells in the 
body carry a basic common machinery, 
each of the hundreds of cell types ful¬ 
fills a unique function in one or anoth¬ 
er tissue. The genetic information in all 
nonreproductive cells is identical. Con¬ 
sequently, each cell performs a specific 
job that engages only part of its genetic 
information. How are certain genes po¬ 
tentiated while others are kept dor¬ 
mant? How do cells in an organ such as 
the liver know that they are to function 
as liver cells and not as those of mus¬ 
cle? Exciting answers are emerging. 

How does a human being, a dish or a 
fruit fly grow from a fertilized egg to a 
viable adult individual? A system of 
genes that communicate through com¬ 
plicated signaling hierarchies acts as a 
program that creates shape and form. 
How do cells within the growing tissue 
join? How do they know where they 
are? Cellular adhesion molecules ap¬ 


pear, with the timing of a trapeze artist, 
at just the right moment in embryonic 
development. They enable a cell to iden¬ 
tify and adhere to attachment sites. 

The burgeoning understanding of 
molecular biology has also illuminat¬ 
ed Immunity and the immune system. 
Charged with distinguishing self from 
nonself, the immune system consists 
of an orchestrated array of specialized 
cells, each kind responsible for a 
specific task: identifying, marking, de¬ 
stroying and eliminating microorgan¬ 
isms, toxins and other threats. 

To identify and precipitate the de¬ 
struction of foreign material, a ceil type 
called the B lymphocyte manufactures 
antibodies in millions of varieties, each 
specific to a particular antigen. Both in¬ 
vading agents and the body’s own cells 
display antigens. In a normal individu¬ 
al, antibodies respond exclusively to 
foreign matter, ignoring the host’s cells. 

How is the host protected from the 
immune system? Workers are testing 
two hypotheses. One holds that cells 
making antibodies against the host are 
destroyed early in life; the other that 
they are merely suppressed. Whatever 
the mechanism, malfunction can pro¬ 
duce a spectrum of autoimmune dis¬ 
eases, lead to tolerance of malignancy 
or invite devastating infections. 

As the fine structure of the system 
emerges, new ways to fight a wide 
range of illnesses seem likely. That pros¬ 
pect has become critical. .Although old 
diseases arc cured, new ones such as 
.AIDS, Lyme disease or Legionnaire’s 
disease break out, threatening the bal¬ 
ance between ourselves and the organ¬ 
isms that prey on us. Immunology of- 
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FOLDING OF A PROTEIN can be modeled only approximately because investiga¬ 
tors still grapple with a biological puzzle: What forces determine how a newly 
made protein winds into the specific shape that enables it to perform a crucial 
task in a living cell? Here the protein thioredoxm, initially an open and unstable 
chain (a), becomes increasingly compact {b and c), ultimately adopting a spherical 
shape (d). The intermediate structures are hypothetical because the actual ones 
are not fully known. In these models of the process, white represents carbon; red, 
oxygen: blue, nitrogen; and yellow, sulfur. 


fers the only hope of dynamic defense 
against this protean hazard. 

Imagine the situation that would pre¬ 
vail had the AIDS pandemic struck just 
20 years ago. The precise mechanism 
of action of HIV, which attacks a sub¬ 
population of immune cells, Lhe T4 
lymphocytes, would have been far be¬ 
yond the reach of clinical knowledge; 
so would have many if not all of the 
possible strategies for controlling and 
perhaps curing the disease. 

Finally, biologists have begun to 
probe the grandest question of ah: 
How does the human brain work? What 
is the chemical and physiological basis 
of memory and the ability to associate 
impressions and thoughts? What is the 
relation between brain and mind? 

In order to explore the molecular bi¬ 
ology of living beings, investigators 
have created a subtle and diverse kit of 
tools: labeled antibodies, monoclonal 
antibodies, recombinant DNA, restric¬ 
tion fragment length polymorphisms 
(RELPs), the polymerase chain reaction. 
These and other methods constitute 
biotechnology: the ability to create 
safer vaccines, bolster or even replace 


the immune system, maintain genetic 
function and combat cancer. As Robert 
A. Weinberg of M.I.T. says, w We are no 
longer the victims of biology but the 
masters of it," 

T he question of how the surface 
of the earth assumed its form 
has always engaged us. But no 
one came close to finding a unifying 
theory until Alfred Wegener, a German 
meteorologist, put forward in 1912 the 
concept of continental drift. The theory 
holds that the major landmasses have 
reached their present positions by 
drifting apart after the breakup some 
200 million years ago of a single giant 
continent, which he tailed Pangaea. 

Not until after World War 11 did the 
evidence begin to accumulate, largely 
as a result of studies financed by the 
US, Navy in the interest of learning 
more about the milieu in which its sub¬ 
marines and surface ships functioned. 
Sonar images showed marine geolo¬ 
gists Bruce Heezen and Marie Tharp of 
Columbia's Lamont-Doherty Geological 
Observatory a deeply rifled ridge on 
the seafloor in the mid-Atlantic. Similar 


mid-ocean ridges were discovered in 
the Pacific and other oceans. The rifts 
contain basalt of recent origin. 

Additional evidence from cores tak¬ 
en by the Deep-Sea Drilling Project 
showed that the seafloor rocks nearest 
the ridges were newer than the ones 
farther away and that all of them were 
much younger than most of the rocks 
found on the continents. This and oth¬ 
er evidence indicated that molten rock 
wells up from the mid-ocean ridges, 
forming new ocean floor as it cools. 
The new Door moves away from the 
rift and either helps ocean basins grad¬ 
ually grow Larger (the modem Atlantic 
exemplifies the process) or else plunges 
downward in deep ocean trenches near 
the continents, returning to the mantle, 
as it does at the margins of the Pacific. 

Such considerations led to the devel¬ 
opment of the plate tectonic theory by 
a wide array of earth scientists, includ¬ 
ing Harry Hess and Robert Diet 2 in the 
US., J. Tuzo Wilson in Canada, and Ed¬ 
ward Bullard, E J. Vine and D.l-L Mat¬ 
thews in England, According to this 
theory, the outer regions of the earth 
consist of the lithosphere—a rigid out¬ 
er shell ranging in thickness from 50 to 
150 kilometers that encompasses both 
the outermost crust and the upper part 
of the mantle. Below lies a weaker and 
hotter part of the mantle called the as- 
theliosphere. The raid-ocean ridges are 
one of several kinds of boundaries that 
divide the lithosphere into seven major 
plaLes and several minor ones. Carry¬ 
ing the continents, the plates move 
about on the earth's surface, rather like 
rafts, riding on the plastic astheno- 
sphere. Earth scientists still puzzle 
over the precise nature of the mecha¬ 
nism that drives the plates. Hot con¬ 
vening plumes deep in the mantle are 
Lhe leading candidate. 

In addition to the flows of magma 
from mid-ocean rifts and volcanoes, 
there are stationary “hot spots.” like a 
welding torch on an assembly line, the 
hot spot remains stationary, whereas 
the plate moves. Thus, the hot spot can 
build a chain of volcanic islands, such 
as the Hawaiian group. 

Some workers speculate that the pon¬ 
derous walt 2 of the earth's crustal frag¬ 
ments may have affected the climate of 
our planet. Both the North American 
continent and the Eurasian continent 
bear dramatically raised plateaus, The 
result of crustal collision. William F. 
Ruddiman of Lamont-Doherty and John 
E. Kutzbach of the University of Wis¬ 
consin at Madison argue that The eleva¬ 
tion of these landmasses has altered 
large-scale atmospheric circulation, pro¬ 
ducing Lhe cooling trend that has 
marked the past 40 million years. 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS were made by the slow movement of a crustal plate over a 
hot spot. The photograph was taken during a space shuttle flight in 1986, 


Jn any event, the dance of the plates 
has been going on for thousands of mil¬ 
lions of years. Indeed, some workers 
have argued that Pangaea is only the 
most recent in a series of superconti¬ 
nents that have formed and then frag¬ 
mented once every several hundred mil¬ 
lion years. The evidence is tantalizingly 
scant: plate subduction serves as an ex~ 
cellent geologic shredder. 

Contributing to the revolution in ge¬ 
ology have been great improvements in 
seismology and—thanks to the digital 
computer—in Lhe capacity Lo analyze 
the information that seismographs pro¬ 
duce. One result is that earthquakes 
are much better understood. It may 
eventually be possible to predict them 
with an accuracy that would permit a 
rational, organized response. Another 
result is the ability to detect under¬ 
ground tests of nuclear weapons. 

N owhere is it more futile to draw 
a line between technology and 
science than in computing. Ex¬ 
periments in physics, suggested by the 
principles of quantum mechanics, yield 
beautifully precise knowledge of semi¬ 
conducting materials. The work, cou¬ 
pled with technological developments, 
enables manufacturers to achieve a 
yearly improvement of 35 percent in 
the cost-performance ratio of solid 
state circuit components. 

Advances in other sciences would 
have been difficult or impossible with¬ 
out the computer. Schrodinger, Einstein, 
Bohr, Thomson and Rutherford did not 
need computers to create theories or 
analyze experiments. But the teams of 
physicists who study the elementary 
particles that Lhe Standard Model pre¬ 
dicts would be lost without this exten¬ 
sion of their intellectual capacity. In¬ 
deed, the computer has given science 
a third mode of inquiry, in addition 
to observation and experimentation: 
simulation. 

Like scientific discoveries, the com¬ 
puter has transformed everyday life. It 
has become indispensable to the citi¬ 
zens of much of the industrial world 
who live in service economies. Without 
linked computers, the great global fi¬ 
nancial markets that every few' hours 
handle a volume of money equal to a 
multiple of the U.S. national debt would 
be impossible; so would the air trans¬ 
portation system, or indeed the multi¬ 
national corporation. The publishing 
industry has begun to use the ma¬ 
chines in wilting, editing and produc¬ 
tion. Some of the more enterprising 
players extend the electronic process 
to include the customers. 

The computer is not a new idea. As 
early as 1812, Charles Babbage, an En¬ 


glish inventor and mathematician, con¬ 
ceived of such a device and even suc¬ 
ceeded in building part of It. In his au¬ 
tobiography, he speaks eloquendy to 
his successors: "If, unwarned by my ex¬ 
ample, any man shall succeed in con¬ 
structing an engine embodying in itself 
the whole of the executive department 
of mathematical analysis,..! have no 
fear of leaving my reputation in his 
charge, for he alone will be able fully to 
appreciate the nature of my efforts and 
the value of their results." 

T he importance of linkage—the 
information and communica¬ 
tions network—which first came 
to life in the form of the telegraph and 
then the telephone, inspired two other 
19th-century figures. One was Karl 
Marx. In Das Kapital Marx observes 
that communications technologies such 
as the telegraph, the steamship and the 
steam railroad increase economic 
growth by accelerating flows of capital. 
His fellow visionary was the American 
novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
wrote in The House of Seven Gables: "Is 
it a fact...that by means of electricity, 
the world of matter has become a great 
nerve, vibrating thousands of miles in a 
breathless point of time? Rather, the 
round globe is a vast head, a brain, in¬ 
stinct with intelligence!" Hawthorne’s 
crystal ball was not bad, considering 
that the year was 1851. 


The invention of the transistor in 
1948 at Bell Laboratories sprang the 
computer’s rapid evolution. The tran¬ 
sistor replaced the vacuum tube in 
electron control. It was miniaturized to 
the point where LSI {large-scale integra¬ 
tion) and then very 7 large scale integra¬ 
tion {VLSI) of components on a small 
computing chip became possible. To¬ 
day optical lithography can squeeze 
several million transistors onto a chip a 
square centimeter in area. Workers in 
the held now talk of GSI (gigascale inte¬ 
gration), perhaps employing X-ray or 
electron-beam lithography to put a bil¬ 
lion transistors on a chip. 

Thus, the computer has shrunk as its 
capacity to do work has expanded, A 
mainframe machine in 1966 could per¬ 
form as many as one million instruc¬ 
tions per second. In 1975 that capacity 
was available from a minicomputer and 
in 1985 from a personal computer. Tiny 
embedded computers that control spe¬ 
cific operations can be found in devices 
that range from copying machines to 
fly-by-wire aircraft. 

Yet some problems (a detailed mod¬ 
eling of the development of the earth’s 
climate, for example) thwart the most 
powerful conventional computer. Such 
challenges have given life to efforts to 
build supercomputers, machines capa¬ 
ble of a trillion operations per second. 
The machines will embody parallel ar¬ 
chitecture. A parallel processing com- 
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GROWTH OF COMPUTING is charted for four types of machine. The colored hands 
define the range of computing power of each type of machine in each year. 


puter executes the steps in a problem 
simultaneously rather than sequential¬ 
ly. At least one innovator has already 
begun to manufacture and sell a paral¬ 
lel processor that can perform billions 
of operations per second. 

Meanwhile, back at the user inter¬ 
face, much work remains to be done. 
User naivete—and frustration—has be¬ 
gat a whole technology of mice, icons, 
windows, electronic notepads* data 
gloves and virtual reality. Beyond this 
technology lies the promise of the truly 
transparent interface. Rapidly advanc¬ 
ing speech production and recognition 
technology may be a major part of the 
answer. 

Software is the soul of the computer. 
Writing it constitutes an intellectual 
challenge that has given rise to both an 
academic discipline and a robust, dy¬ 
namic industry. The user of one of the 
40 million personal computers in the 
U.S. can select from 20,000 software 
packages. And that is only the begin¬ 
ning. As David Gelernter of Yale Uni¬ 


versity has put it, "Software systems are 
arising that...are information refin¬ 
eries that can transform mere facts into 
knowledge on a vast scale." Such sys¬ 
tems may bring humankind the ulti¬ 
mate extension of our brains—artificial 
intelligence. 

S uch effects, profound as they are, 
can be strongly amplified. A net¬ 
work that links the machines en¬ 
ables users to create and share knowl¬ 
edge. Such a system must be able to 
carry traffic at the rate of a billion bits 
per second, far beyond the 64-kilobit 
capacity of the traditional telephone 
link. Enter photonics: the use of light 
rather than electric signals as the carri¬ 
er of information. A photonic network 
carrying the electronic output of a com¬ 
puter as light can operate at a rate of a 
billion bits (gigabits) per second. Essen¬ 
tial to such systems are solid state 
lasers and fiber optics—the thin glass 
"wires" that transmit the light signals. 
Internet offers a glimpse of what life 


in such a cyberspace might be. Internet 
currently links 936 subsidiary networks, 
encompassing 175,000 computers in 35 
countries, like a vigorous kudzti vine, 
it has sprouted robustly and quite spon¬ 
taneously from a seedling planted by 
the Department of Defense in 1969. A 
truly open and useful global system 
will require a higher degree of order. 
The job promises to be daunting. 

There are also economic and policy 
questions to be considered: Who will 
pay for such a system? Who will own 
it? How, if at all, should it be regulated? 
Senator A1 Gore of Tennessee has in¬ 
troduced a bill that would create a "na¬ 
tional information highway” (his father 
as a senator was instrumental in estab¬ 
lishing the national highway system). 
The administration reportedly might 
favor such a project. 

W hen scientists talk to laypeople 
about science, they quite natu¬ 
rally tend to focus on what has 
been achieved rather than on the ex¬ 
perience of working. Therefore, lay- 
people rarely see that doing science is 
a most human experience. Occasionally, 
though, we arc offered a glimpse. Kary 
B. Mulhs describes how he hit on the 
idea of the polymerase chain reaction 
as he drove north from San Francisco 
for the weekend, a friend asleep beside 
him. John V. A tana soli, whom many 
historians (and at least one federal 
judge) credit with inventing the digital 
computer, said he experienced his con¬ 
ceptual breakthrough in an Illinois 
roadhouse w ? hcre he had stopped for a 
drink, after driving 200 miles through 
the night from Ames, Iowa (the year 
was 1937). 

Science is so human, in fact, that it is 
fun, even playful. At a symposium cele¬ 
brating an eminent physicist's birth¬ 
day, an astrophysicist inflated a bal¬ 
loon and appeared to pierce it with 
a conductor's baton without rupturing 
it, to demonstrate a topological point 
to his delighted colleagues. At lun¬ 
cheon an earnest journalist once asked 
John A. Wheeler, the great Princeton 
theoretician, what his favorite candi¬ 
date for cold dark matter might be. 
"Baseballs," replied Wheeler, unhesitat¬ 
ingly. What is known about the struc¬ 
ture and substance of the universe, 
Wheeler explained, so far outruns the 
reach of theory that wonder—like that 
felt by a child who wanders into a se¬ 
cret garden—rather than aggressive 
certainty’, would provide the appropri¬ 
ate frame of mind. It is not a bad one to 
assume when looking at what science 
has achieved in this century or at the 
adventure that lies before us in the 
next one. 
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The telecommunications 
revolution of the 1990s 

With photonics the driving force, multimedia 
telecommunications is moving ever closer to the era 
of Universal Information Services. 

by John S. Mayo, 

Senior Vice President, AW Bell laboratories 


Just as microelectronics propelled telecommu¬ 
nications for the last 20 years, photonics will 
drive the information revolution of the 1990s 
and beyond—and bring that revolution into the 
home. 

The goal of the revolution is to have access to 
voice, data and images, in any combination, 
anywhere, at any time—and with convenience 
and economy The goal is already set by the 
marketplace need for greatly enhanced informa¬ 
tion productivity; by the human desire for tele¬ 
presence—a substitute for travel, and by our 
insatiable craving for entertainment. 

These needs can be met by using informa¬ 
tion efficiently and effectively through such 
services as multi-media teleconferencing, 
distributed computing, remote interactive 
education programs, high-definition TV and 
two-way switched video on demand. 

The need for information productivity, the 
desire for telepresence, and the appetite for 
entertainment are powerful marketplace incen¬ 
tives for the evolution of an all-fiber network, 
including the last frontier—fiber to the home. 

The cost of capacity 

Entertainment represents a source of revenue 
that is needed to sustain and pay for the 
increased capacity of such a photonic network. It 
also represents a source for much of the infor¬ 
mation that the network would carry 


I ligh-defmition TV—HDTV—will require 
from 40 to 150 megabits-per-second data rates, 
and could be a major driving force for the exten¬ 
sion of broadband capabilities to the home. 

Photonics led to the progressive replace¬ 
ment of copper with fiber during the 1980s. 
During that decade, transmission made the tran¬ 
sition to photonics. 

During the 1990s, we will see the dynamic 
transition from electronics to photonics in other 
segments of telecommunications. 

Photonics will probably never totally 
displace electronics, but will perform functions 
now thought to be beyond the capability of elec¬ 
tronics. And it will begin to supplant electronics 
in many areas. 

More specifically during the 1990s, we will 
see the transition of switching to photonics. 
Arrays of lasers can beam their signals into opti¬ 
cal media or even into free space to reach other 
photonic arrays. So photonics will enable 
connections without wires, freeing us from the 
constraints of physical wiring, and allowing us to 
reconfigure systems rapidly and at will. 

Closing out ihe century 

During the late 90s and beyond, we will see the 
transition of computing toward photonics. The 
wireless interconnections of photonics will 
provide nearly instantaneous computing. And 
because light beams do not interact with one 
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another, massively parallel computing architec¬ 
tures should be possible. 

What is the status of photonics today? 
Photonics pervades virtually every aspect of 
transmission, from long-distance links to under¬ 
sea cables to the local loops linking the 
customer with the central switching office. And 
optical fibers are replacing or complementing 
copper conductors under streets and oceans. 

Photonic switching research now underway 
offers the promise of optical switching machines 
with terabit capacity—one trillion bits per 
second. This corresponds to almost 200 million 
facsimile terminals, to 660,000 video confer¬ 
ences, to nearly 20,000 studio-quality TV chan¬ 
nels, or to 6,600 HDTV channels. 

But photonics has already had a tremendous 
impact on the movement and management of 
information. Virtually all long-distance routes in 
the U.S. contain optical fiber systems operating 
at rates up to 1.7 gigabits per second, and that 
capacity is now being doubled to 3.4 gigabits— 
equal to nearly 50,000 simultaneous phone calls 
on a pair of fibers. 

For transmission among business locations, 
we are seeing a network evolution toward fiber- 
based Local Area Networks (LANs) interconnect¬ 
ing computers and data bases. 

There is also an evolution toward fiber-based 
Metropolitan Area Networks (MANs) to intercon¬ 
nect the various LANs. 

taking (he last step 

Fiber to the end user is becoming increasingly 
economical and wall be the last step in fully 
achieving an all-fiber communications network. 
Such a network will have enormous bandwidth 
or information-carrying ability 

Moreover, photonic interconnections are 
being used inside electronic equipment and are 
being tested in the laboratory to connect indi¬ 
vidual silicon chips. And scientists at AT&T Bell 
Laboratories have fabricated a photonic digital 
processor, demonstrating the ability to replace 
electronics with photonics in elementary 
computing functions. 

Laser transmission 

In addition to low-loss fiber, viable semiconduc¬ 


tor lasers were needed to launch photonics as 
the transmission technology of the 1980s. The 
first such lasers that operated at room tempera¬ 
ture were fabricated in the 1970s. They were the 
size of grains of ordinary table salt, and could be 
easily coupled to optical fibers. 

Todays most advanced semiconductor lasers 
are even smaller. Two million of them fit on a 
chip the size of a fingernail. These lasers emit 
light from their surfaces, instead of from their 
edges as do most lasers. After fabrication, that 
characteristic enables the surface-emitting lasers 
to be tested while they are still on a wafer. The 
surface-emitting property also allows them to be 
coupled easily in free-space architectures with 
other photonic components. 

Eventually a single chip will be able to emit 
millions of parallel beams of light. This light will 
be transmitted onto logic chips that, in turn, 
parallel-process the millions of beams and pass 
them onto other stages of logic. 

Capacity versus distance 
The overall capability of lightwave communica¬ 
tions systems is measured by the product of two 
variables: the transmission data rate in megabits 
per second; and the distance in kilometers that 
signals can travel before they need regeneration. 

That product or capability continues to 
double every year—driven by increasing data 
rates and decreasing fiber losses. This amazing 
pace will most likely continue for another two 
decades before we reach known physical limits. 
That means we can expect a thousand fold 
improvement over the capabilities of today’s 
most advanced lightwave systems. 

Improvements in capability 
Recent improvements in lightwave capability 
have come from using coherent technology and 
optical amplifiers. 

Coherent systems offer the advantages of 
greater receiver sensitivity and longer fiber 
spans between regenerators. (They also offer 
greater receiver selectivity and ease of adding or 
dropping channels—in much the same way as 
FM radio stations are tuned in.) 

The optical amplifier uses light to control 
light, and therefore eliminates the need for 
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high-speed electronics to regenerate signals. 

This amplifier is independent of bit rate. And 
just one amplifier will boost signals carried by 
many different wavelengths or “colors” of light. 

This is especially important for systems 
using the capacity-building technique of wave¬ 
length division multiplexing—in which different 
“colors” of light are sent down the same fiber, 
each carrying different information. 

Together, coherent technology and optical 
amplifiers will lead to fiber links across oceans— 
without the need for conventional regenerators. 

Undersea cable systems 
Undersea photonic cable systems are being 
installed in increasing numbers. Before the end 
of the decade, the equivalent of more than one 
million voice circuits will be placed under the 
oceans. About a dozen such major systems are 
either in service or planned. 

Fiber has clearly emerged as the medium of 
choice for transmission. To achieve the same 
information-carrying capacity as one fiber 


lightguide cable, we would need 155 reels of 
twisted-wire copper cable. 

The lightguide cable is 23 times lighter than 
the copper cable. And its cross-sectional area is 
36 times smaller. These two advantages—light 
weight and small size—make it easier to handle 
fiber cable in the field, and especially in 
crowded cable ducts. Fiber cable can also carry' 
signals 28 miles before they need regeneration, 
compared to just over one mile for copper. 

Moreover, the 28 miles of fiber cable need 
only about 100 two-way repeaters, while a 
copper system of equivalent information capac¬ 
ity would need about 20,000 two-way repeaters. 

Taking liber home 

The next step—and the last step—toward an all¬ 
fiber network is to extend fiber to the home. 
This next move, extending fiber to the end user, 
has been stimulated by the desire to provide 
video services to end users, and by the introduc¬ 
tion of the new digital format called Broadband 
Integrated Services Digital Network, or BISDN. 



Members of the Optical Computing Research Department at AT&T Bell Laboratories in Holmdel, New 
Jersey and the digital optical processor they helped build. Left to right: Bob LaMarche, Member of 
Technical Staff; Michael Prise, Member of Technical Staff; Alan Huang, head of the department. 
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Scott Hinton, head of the Optical Switching Department at AT&T 
Bell Laboratories, demonstrates the worlds first photonic digital 
switching “fabric”—the part of the telecommunications system that 
switches voice, data or video from one place to another 

ISDN is an international network standard 
for integrating voice, data and image on the 
same line. And, in the most widely discussed 
form of B1SDN, 622 megabits per second would 
be transmitted to each end user, who in turn 
could respond back to the network at 155 mega¬ 
bits per second. For this, the fiber link would 
terminate at the residence—and would provide 
BISDN capabilities. 

Copper ware pairs cannot carry these higher 
bit-rate signals nit) re than a few hundred feet. 
Only fiber has the appropriate transmission 
characteristics to carry very high bandwidth 
signals over extended distances—and to accom¬ 
modate all video, data, telephony and interactive 
data-base services. 

Dealing with cost 

Because the cost of installing fiber to the home 
is currently higher than with copper wiring, for 
some years fiber links will generally terminate at 
the curb, a few hundred feet from the residence, 
rather than at the residence itself. Sharing a fiber 
and its associated optoelectronic circuits among 
several residences will enable the costs of fiber 
access to be less than copper wire for new' hous¬ 
ing developments. 


Once the fiber is deployed to the curb, the 
link from the curb to the residence can be made 
with either copper wire, copper coaxial cable, 
or fiber. The choice will depend on the kinds of 
services the customer selects. Higher-speed 
services can be made available to any customer 
by simply upgrading the link between the curb 
and the residence. 

Growth of the residential fiber network is 
expected to be rapid Within 15 years, the fiber 
network could grow to 100 million access lines. 
This rapid growth depends on the driving force 
of new video-based services, in addition to tele¬ 
phone service. Without such new services, fiber 
growth would be delayed by a full decade. 

The anticipated use of the fiber network for 
video raises a tough issue. That use requires 
resolution of regulatory and ownership ques¬ 
tions among local telephone companies, cable 
television providers, and other third-party 
service providers. Clearly CATV' could be a 
major driver of growth and full utilization of a 
fiber network. 

Die switch in switching 

As we anticipate the use of the fiber network for 
video, it is also appropriate to consider the 
broad transition of switching to photonic 
technology 

During the 1960s, we saw' the transition of 
switching to software control of electromechan¬ 
ical switch elements. In the 1970s, we saw the 
introduction of software control of electronic 
switch elements, in the form of all-digital toll 
switches. In the 1960s, we saw digital switching 
extended to local offices. And during the 1990s, 
we will see the transition to broadband switch¬ 
ing—initially with software control of an elec¬ 
tronic packet-switching fabric. 

This stand-alone packet switch—for bursty 
types of data—will provide broadband ISDN, 
initially at data rates of 150 megabits per second. 
We will also see the transition to a broadband 
ISDN switching module for AT&T’s 5ESS™ 
network switch, and perhaps for other switches 
as well. These AT&T switches will have software 
control of photonic switching fabrics. 

The introduction of SEED 
One of the most important emerging device 
structures for photonic switching and process¬ 
ing is the SEED or Self-Electro-optic Effect 
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Device. This device can control light with light, 
because its multilayer structure enables both 
detection and modulation of light. 

As many as 2,000 symmetric SEEDs have been 
integrated into one chip. The switching speed 
of these early prototype devices is 2 megaHertz 
and is expected to increase by a factor of 100. 

’Hie symmetric SEED was crucial to the fabri¬ 
cation of the worlds first photonic switch at Bell 
Labs. This uses light instead of electricity to 
switch information. The switch consists of an 
arrangement of lasers, lenses and S-SEED arrays 
on an optical bench. An array of 128 optical 
fibers feeds information in the form of light 
beams into the first of three S-SEED arrays. The 
8-by-l6 arrays are each about one-third the size 
of a grain of salt. That’s a lot of connections in a 
very small area. The switch cascades the three 
arrays by connecting them in series one after the 
other. Any input port can be connected to a 
specific output port. 


The switch demonstrates this capability by 
unscrambling an input image to form an 
output display of lighted spots that form the 
letters “AT&T" 

Such switching capacity would be well- 
matched to the growing capabilities of photonic 
transmission systems. Today high-speed 
photonic information must be slowed down and 
converted to electronic format for processing in 
relatively slow electronic switching machines. 


Digital photonic processing 
In January of this year, Bell Labs scientists 
demonstrated the worlds first digital photonic 
processor—which uses light to process informa¬ 
tion instead of electricity 

This experimental processor demonstrated 
the simple logic functions of counting and 
decoding. The processor consists of 4 arrays of 
32 optical logic gates—formed from symmetric 
SEEDs. Each array occupies one corner of a 
square assemblage of lasers, lenses, and mirrors. 
The output of one array becomes the input for 
another array, and so on. 

Information carried on the laser beams 
moves in and out of this four-stage cascade of 
logic gates, where it is processed. 

The next stage in the evolution of photonic 
processors is to use VLSI technology to minia¬ 
turize and integrate optical components—to 
fabricate a compact system with fewer parts, 
requiring far less critical alignment of 
components. 

The processor the Bell Labs 
scientists demonstrated is 
primitive. 

But photonic processing 
offers the promise of 
computers with 1,000—even 
10,000—times the processing 
power of their electronic 
counterparts. 

Photonic transmission, 
photonic switching, and 
photonic computing. 

These three technical 
forces will have a tremendous 
impact on the telecommunica¬ 
tions revolution of the 1990s, 
moving us ever closer to the ultimate goal, 
Universal Information Services: The ability to 
provide voice, data and images, in any combina¬ 
tion, anywhere, at any time, with convenience 
and economy 


John Mayo is the winner of the National Medal of Technology presented by 
President Ritsb. 
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What Is Matter? 

Ihe wave-particle dualism afflicting modem physics is best 
resolved in favor of waves, believes the author, but there 
is no clear picture of matter on which physicists can agree 

by Erwin Schrodinger 


F ifty years ago science seemed on 
The road to a clear-cut answer to 
the ancient question which is the 
title of this article* It looked as if mat¬ 
ter would be reduced at last to its ulti¬ 
mate building blocks—to certain sub- 
microscopic but nevertheless tangible 
and measurable particles. But it proved 
to be less simple than that. Today a 
physicist no longer can distinguish sig¬ 
nificantly between matter and some¬ 
thing else. We no longer contrast mat¬ 
ter with forces or fields of force as 
different entities; we know now that 
these concepts must be merged. It is 
true that we speak of “empty” space 
{that is, space free of matter), but space 
is never really empty, because even 
in the remotest voids of the universe 
there is always starlight—and that is 
matter. Besides, space is filled with 
gravitational fields, and according to 
Einstein gravity and inertia cannot very 
well be separated. 

Thus, the subject of tills article is in 
fact the total picture of space-time real¬ 
ity as envisaged by physics. We have to 
admit that our conception of material 
reality today is more wavering and un¬ 
certain than it has been for a long time. 
We know a great many interesting de- 


ERWIN SCHRODINGER (1887-1961) 
was one of the founders of modem 
physics. For developing the theory of 
wave mechanics he shared the Nobel 
Prize in 1938 with the British physicist 
P, A.M* Dirac. Schrodinger, bom in Vien¬ 
na, came from the distinguished Austri¬ 
an school of physics that produced 
Ernst Mach and Ludwig Boltzmann. He 
succeeded Max Planck in the chair of 
theoretical physics at the University of 
Berlin in 1927, Upon Hitler’s rise to 
power he went to Dublin to join the In¬ 
stitute for Advanced Study, where he re¬ 
mained until 1956, In his later work he 
sought to combine the field theories of 
physics into a unified structure. He was 
also interested in more general unifi¬ 
cations of science, and perhaps his most 
famous book was What Is Life? 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This article is condensed from a 
lecture entitled “Our Conception of 
Matter/ delivered by Professor Schro- 
dinger in 1952 at a conference hi Ge¬ 
neva organized by Rencontres Inter¬ 
nationales de Geneve. The condensa¬ 
tion is based on a translation by Sonja 
Bargmami, and it is published here with 
the kind permission of Editions de la Ba- 
conniere of Neuchatel, Switzerland, who 
are publishing the full lecture in a 
volume called L'homme devant la sci¬ 
ence, presenting the proceedings of the 
conference* 


tads, learn new ones every week. But 
to construct a clear, easily comprehen¬ 
sible picture on which all physicists 
would agree—that is simply impossi¬ 
ble. Physics stands at a grave crisis of 
ideas. In the face of this crisis, many 
maintain that no objective picture of 
reality is possible. However, the opti¬ 
mists among us (of whom I consider 
myself one) look upon this view r as a 
pliilosophical extravagance born of de¬ 
spair. We hope that the present fluctua¬ 
tions of thinking are only indications 
of an upheaval of old beliefs which in 
the end will lead to something better 
than the mess of formulas that today 
surrounds our subject. 

Since the picture of matter that I am 
supposed to draw does not yet exist, 
since only fragments of iL are visible, 
some parts of this narrative may be in¬ 
consistent with others. Like Cervantes’s 
tale of Sancho Panza, who loses his 
donkey in one chapter but a few chap¬ 
ters later, thanks to the forgetfulness 
of the author, is riding tire dear little 
animal again, our story has contradic¬ 
tions* We must start with the well-es¬ 
tablished concept that matter is com¬ 
posed of corpuscles or atoms, whose 
existence has been quite “tangibly” 
demonstrated by many beautiful exper¬ 
iments, and with Max Planck’s discov¬ 
ery that energy also comes in indivisi¬ 
ble units, called quanta, which are sup¬ 


posed to be transferred abruptly from 
one carrier to another. 

But then Sancho Panza’s donkey will 
return. For I shall have to ask you to 
believe neither in corpuscles as perma¬ 
nent individuals nor in the suddenness 
of the transfer of an energy quantum. 
Discreteness is present, but not in the 
traditional sense of discrete single par- 
tides, let alone in the sense of abrupt 
processes. Discreteness arises merely 
as a structure from the laws govern¬ 
ing the phenomena. These laws are 
by no means fully understood; a proba¬ 
bly correct analogue from the physics 
of palpable bodies is the way various 
partial tones of a bell derive from its 
shape and from the laws of elasticity to 
which, of themselves, nothing discon¬ 
tinuous adheres. 

T he idea that matter is made up of 
ultimate particles was advanced 
as early as the fifth century B.c. 
by Leucippus and Democritus, who 
called these particles atoms. The cor¬ 
puscular theory of matter was lifted to 
physical reality in the theoiy of gases 
developed during the 19th century’ by 
fames Clerk Maxwell and Ludwig Boltz¬ 
mann. The concept of atoms and mol¬ 
ecules in violent motion, colliding and 
rebounding again and again, led to full 
comprehension of all the properties of 
gases: their elastic and thermal proper¬ 
ties, their viscosity 1 , heat conductivity 
and diffusion. At the same time, it led 
to a firm foundation of the mechan¬ 
ical theory' of heat, namely, that heat 
is the motion of these ultimate parti¬ 
cles, which becomes increasingly vio¬ 
lent with rising temperature. 

Within one tremendously fertile dec¬ 
ade at the turn of the century came the 
discoveries of X rays, of electrons, of 
the emission of streams of particles 
and other forms of energy 7 from the 
atomic nucleus by radioactive decay, of 
the electric charges on the various par¬ 
ticles. The masses of these particles, 
and of the atoms themselves, were lat¬ 
er measured very precisely, and from 
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this was discovered the mass defect 
of the atomic nucleus as a whole. The 
mass of a nucleus is less than the sum 
of the masses of its component parti¬ 
cles; the lost mass becomes the bind¬ 
ing energy holding the nucleus firm¬ 
ly together. This is called the packing 
effect. The nuclear forces of course are 
not electrical forces—those are repel¬ 
lent—but are much stronger and act 
only within very short distances, about 
10 13 centimeter. 

Here I am already caught in a con¬ 
tradiction. Didn’t i say at the begin¬ 
ning that we no longer assume the ex¬ 
istence of force fields apart from mat¬ 
ter? 1 could easily talk myself out of 
it by saying: “Well, the force field of 
a particle is simply considered a part 
of it.” But that is not the fact. The es¬ 
tablished view today is rather that ev¬ 
erything is at the same time both parti¬ 
cle and field. Everything has the contin¬ 
uous structure with which we are fa¬ 
miliar in fields, as well as the discrete 
structure with which we are equally fa¬ 
miliar in particles. This concept Ls sup¬ 
ported by innumerable experimental 
facts and is accepted in general, al¬ 
though opinions differ on details, as we 
shall see. 

In the particular case of the field 
of nuclear forces, the particle struc¬ 
ture is more or less known. Most like¬ 
ly, the continuous force field is repre¬ 
sented by the so-called pi mesons. On 
the other hand, the protons and neu¬ 
trons, which we think of as discrete 
particles, also have a continuous wave 
structure, as is shown by the inter¬ 
ference patterns they form when dif¬ 
fracted by a crystal. The difficulty of 
combining these two so very different 
character traits in one mental picture 
is the main stumbling block that caus¬ 
es our conception of matter to be so 
uncertain. 

Neither the particle concept nor 
the wave concept is hypothetical. The 
tracks in a photographic emulsion or in 
a Wilson cloud chamber leave no doubt 
of the behavior of particles as discrete 
units. The artificial production of nu¬ 
clear particles is being attempted right 
now with terrific expenditure, defrayed 
in the main by the various state min¬ 
istries of defense. It is true that one 
cannot kill anybody with one such rac¬ 
ing particle, or else we should all be 
dead by now. But their study promises, 
indirectly, a hastened realization of the 
plan for the annihilation of mankind 
which is so dose to all our hearts. 

You can easily observe particles 
yourself by looking at a luminous nu¬ 
meral of your wrist watch in the dark 
with a magnifying glass. The luminosi¬ 
ty surges and undulates, just as a lake 



EIGHT INTERFERENCE pattern, showing the wave nature of light, was produced at 
the National Bureau of Standards, using light from mercury vapor. 



ELECTRON INTERFERENCE pattern from a crystal diffraction experiment at the Ra¬ 
dio Corporation of America Laboratories shows that electrons are waves. 
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WAVE DIAGRAM in two dimensions shows wave fronts {circles ) and wave “normals” 
or "rays” (arrows). Three-dimensional fronts would resemble layers in an onion. 


sometimes twinkles in the sun. The 
light consists of sparklets, each pro¬ 
duced by a so-called alpha particle (he- 
hum nucleus) expelled by a radioactive 
atom which in this process is trans¬ 
formed into a different atom. A specif¬ 
ic device for detecting and recording 
single particles is the Geiger-Miiller 
counter. In this short resume I can¬ 
not possibly exhaust the many ways in 
which we can observe single particles, 

N ow to the continuous field or 
wave character of matter. Wave 
structure is studied mainly by 
means of diffraction and interference- 
phenomena that occur when wave 
trains cross each other. For the analysis 
and measurement of light waves the 
principal device is the ruled grating, 
which consists of a great many fine, 
parallel, equidistant lines, closely en¬ 
graved on a specular metallic surface. 
Light impinging from one direction is 
scattered by them and collected in 
different directions depending on its 
wavelength. But even the finest ruled 


gratings we can produce are too coarse 
to scatter the very much shorter weaves 
associated with matter. The fine lat¬ 
tices of crystals, however, which Max 
von Lane first used as gratings to ana¬ 
lyze the very short X rays, will do the 
same for "matter waves." Directed at 
the surface of a crystal, high-veloci¬ 
ty streams of particles manifest their 
wave nature. With crystal gratings, 
physicists have diffracted and mea¬ 
sured the wavelengths of electrons, 
neutrons and protons. 

What does Planck's quantum theo¬ 
ry have to do with all this? Planck told 
us in 1900 that he could comprehend 
the radiation from red-hot iron, or from 
an incandescent star such as the sun, 
only if this radiation was produced in 
discrete portions and transferred in 
such discrete quantities from one carri¬ 
er to another (for example, from atom 
to atom). This was extremely startling, 
because up to that time energy had 
been a highly abstract concept. Five 
years Later Einstein told us that ener¬ 
gy' has mass and mass is energy ; in 


other words, that they are one and 
the same. Now the scales begin to fall 
from our eyes: our dear old atoms, cor¬ 
puscles, particles are Planck's energy 
quanta. The carriers of those quanta 
are themselves quanta. One gets dizzy. 
Something quite fundamental must lie 
at the bottom of this, but it is not sur¬ 
prising that the secret is not yet un¬ 
derstood. After all, the scales did not 
fall suddenly. It took 20 or 30 years. 
And perhaps they still have not fallen 
completely. 

The next step was not quite so far- 
reaching, but important enough. By 
an ingenious and appropriate gener¬ 
alization of Planck's hypothesis, Niels 
Bohr taught us to understand the line 
spectra of atoms and molecules and 
how atoms w 7 ere composed of heavy, 
positively charged nuclei with light, 
negatively charged electrons revolv¬ 
ing around them. Each small system— 
atom or molecule—can harbor only def¬ 
inite discrete energy quantities, corre¬ 
sponding to its nature. In transition 
from a higher to a lower “energy level,” 
it emits the excess energy as a radia¬ 
tion quantum of definite wavelength, 
inversely proportional to the quantum 
given off. This means that a quantum 
of given magnitude manifests itself in 
a periodic process of definite frequen¬ 
cy that is directly proportional to the 
quantum; the frequency equals the en¬ 
ergy' quantum divided by the famous 
Planck's constant, h 

According to Einstein, a particle has 
the energy me 2 , m being the mass of 
the particle and c the velocity of light. 
In 1925 Louis de Broglie drew the infer¬ 
ence, which rather suggests itself, that 
a particle might have associated with it 
a wave process of frequency me 2 di¬ 
vided by h The particle for which he 
postulated such a wave was the elec¬ 
tron. Within two years the "electron 
waves” required by his theory were 
demonstrated by the famous electron 
diffraction experiment of C. J. Davisson 
and L. H. Gcrmer. This was the start¬ 
ing point for the cognition that ev¬ 
ery thing—anything ai all—is simulta¬ 
neously particle and wave field. Thus, 
de Broglie’s dissertation initiated our 
uncertainty about the nature of matter. 
Both the particle picture and the wave 
picture have truth value, and we cannot 
give up either one or the other. But we 
do not know how to combine them. 

T hat the two pictures are connect¬ 
ed is known in full generality 
with great precision and down 
to amazing details. But concerning the 
unification to a single, concrete, palpa¬ 
ble picture, opinions are so strongly di¬ 
vided that a great many deem it alto- 
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getbcr impossible, I shall briefly sketch 
the connection. But do not expect that 
a uniform, concrete picture will emerge 
before you, and do not blame the lack 
of success either on my ineptness in 
exposition or your own denseness—no¬ 
body has yet succeeded. 

One distinguishes two things in a 
wave. First, a wave has a front, and a 
succession of wave fronts forms a sys¬ 
tem of surfaces like the layers of an 
onion. A two-dimensional analogue is 
the beautiful wave circles that form on 
the smooth surface of a pond when a 
stone is thrown in. The second charac¬ 
teristic of a wave, less intuitive, is the 
path along which il travels—a system 
of imagined lines perpendicular to the 
wave fronts. These lines are known as 
the wave “normals” or “rays." 

We can make the provisional asser¬ 
tion that these rays correspond to the 
trajectories of panicles. Indeed, if you 
cut a small piece out of a wave, approx¬ 
imately 10 or 20 wavelengths along the 
direction of propagation and about as 
much across, such a “wave packet" 
would actually move along a ray with 
exactly the same velocity and change 
of velocity as we might expect from a 
particle of this particular kind at this 
particular place, taking into account 
any force fields acting on the particle. 

Here I falter. For what I must say 
now, though correct, almost contra¬ 
dicts this provisional assertion. Al¬ 
though the behavior of the wave packet 
gives us a more or less intuitive picture 
of a particle, which can be worked out 
in detail (for example, the momentum 
of a particle increases as the wave¬ 
length decreases; the two are inversely 
proportional), yet for many reasons we 
cannot take this intuitive picture quite 
seriously* For one thing, it is, after 
all, somewhat vague, the more so the 
greater the wavelength. For another, 
quite often we are dealing not with 
a small packet but with an extended 
wave. For still another, we must also 
deal with the important special case of 
very small “packelets" which form a 
kind of “standing wave" that can have 
no wave fronts or wave normals. 

One interpretation of wave phenom¬ 
ena extensively supported by experi¬ 
ments is this: at each position of a uni¬ 
formly propagating wave train, there Is 
a twofold structural connection of in¬ 
teractions, which may be distinguished 
as “longitudinal” and “transversal." The 
transversal structure is that of the 
wave fronts and manifests itself in dif¬ 
fraction and interference experiments; 
the longitudinal structure is that of 
the wave normals and manifests itself 
in the observation of single particles. 
However, these concepts of longitudi- 



DIFFRACTION is characteristic of waves. When a wave {left) comes to a barrier with 
a small hole, it diffracts around the edges, thereby forming a new wave {right ). 



INTERFERENCE is also evidence of waves. Its characteristic pattern is formed 
when rays interact. For light waves, il is bright and dark bands on a screen (right). 
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nal and transversal structures are not 
sharply defined and absolute, since the 
concepts of wave front and wave nor¬ 
mal are not, either. 

The interpretation breaks down com¬ 
pletely in the special case of the stand¬ 
ing waves mentioned above. Here the 
whole wave phenomenon is reduced 
to a small region of the dimensions 
of a single or very few wavelengths. 
You can produce standing water waves 
of a similar nature in a small basin if 
you dabble with your finger rather uni¬ 
formly in its center, or else just give 
it a htde push so that the water sur¬ 
face undulates. In this situation we are 
not dealing with uniform wave prop¬ 
agation; what catches the interest are 
the normal frequencies of these stand¬ 
ing waves. The water waves in the ba¬ 
sin are an analogue of a wave phe¬ 
nomenon associated with electrons, 
which occurs in a region just about 
the size of the atom. The normal fre¬ 
quencies of the wave group washing 
around the atomic nucleus are uni¬ 
versally found to be exactly equal to 
Bohr’s atomic “energy levels” divided 
by Planck’s constant h. Thus, the inge¬ 
nious yet somewhat artificial assump¬ 
tions of Bohr's model of the atom, as 
well as of the older quantum theory 
in general, are superseded by the far 
more natural idea of de Broglie’s wave 
phenomenon. The wave phenomenon 
forms the “body” proper of The atom. It 
takes the place of the individual point- 
like electrons, which in Bohr’s model 
are supposed to swarm around the nu¬ 
cleus. Such pointlike single particles are 
completely out of the question with¬ 
in the atom, and if one still thinks 
of the nucleus itself in tills way, one 
does so quite consciously for reasons 
of expediency . 

W hat seems to me particular¬ 
ly important about the discov¬ 
ery 7 that “energy' levels” are vir¬ 
tually nothing but the frequencies of 
normal modes of vibration is that as a 
result one can do without the assump¬ 
tion of sudden transitions, or quan¬ 
tum jumps, since two or more nor¬ 
mal modes may very' w r ell be excited si¬ 
multaneously. The discreteness of the 
normal frequencies fully suffices—so 1 
believe—to support the considerations 
from w r hich Planck started and many 
similar and just as important ones—1 
mean, in short, to support all of quan¬ 
tum thermodynamics* 

The theory 7 of quantum jumps is be¬ 
coming more and more unacceptable, 
at least to me personally, as the years 
go on. its abandonment has, however, 
far-reaching consequences. It means 
that one must give up entirely the idea 


of the exchange of energy in well- 
defined quanta and replace it with the 
concept of resonance between vibra¬ 
tional frequencies. Yet w f e have seen 
that because of the identity of mass 
and energy, we must consider the par¬ 
ticles themselves as Planck's energy 
quanta. This is at first frightening. For 
the substituted theory implies that we 
can no longer consider the individual 
particle as a well-defined permanent 
entity. 

That it is, in fact, no such thing can 
be reasoned in other ways. For one 
thing, there is WemeT Heisenberg’s fa¬ 
mous uncertainty principle, according 
to which a particle cannot simultane¬ 
ously have a well-defined position and 
a sharply defined velocity. This un¬ 
certainty implies that we cannot be 
sure that the same particle could ever 
be observed twice. Another conclusive 
reason for not attributing identifiable 
sameness to individual particles is that 
we must obliterate their individualities 
whenever we consider two or more in¬ 
teracting particles of the same kind, for 
example, the two electrons of a helium 
atom. Two situations that are distin¬ 
guished only by the interchange of the 
fw r o electrons must be counted as one 
and the same; if they are counted as 
two equal situations, nonsense obtains. 
This circumstance holds for any kind 
of particle in arbitrary numbers with¬ 
out exception, 

M ost theoreticians will probably 
accept the foregoing reasoning 
and admit that the individual 
particle is not a well-defined perma¬ 
nent entity of detectable identity or 
sameness. Nevertheless, this inadmis¬ 
sible concept of the individual parti¬ 
cle continues to play a large role in 
their ideas and discussions. Even deep¬ 
er rooted is the belief in "quantum 
jumps," w ? hich is now 7 surrounded with 
a highly ab.struse terminology whose 
comm on sense meaning is often diffi¬ 
cult to grasp. For instance, an impor¬ 
tant word in the standing vocabulary of 
quantum theory is “probability," refer¬ 
ring to transition from one level to an¬ 
other. But, after all, one can speak of 
the probability of an event only assum¬ 
ing that, occasionally, it actually occurs. 
If it does occur, the transition must be 
sudden, since intermediate stages are 
disclaimed. Moreover, if it takes time, it 
might be interrupted halfway by an un¬ 
foreseen disturbance. This possibility 
leaves one completely at sea. 

The wave versus corpuscle dilemma 
is supposed to be resolved by asserting 
that the wave field merely serves for 
the computation of the probability of 
finding a particle of given properties at 


a given position if one looks for it there. 
But once one deprives the waves of re¬ 
ality and assigns them only a kind of in¬ 
formative role, it becomes very difficult 
to understand the phenomena of inter¬ 
ference and diffraction on the basis of 
the combined action of discrete single 
particles. It seems easier to explain par- 
tide tracks in terms of waves than to 
explain the wave phenomenon in terms 
of corpuscles. 

“Real existence” is, to be sure, an ex¬ 
pression that has been virtually chased 
to death by many philosophical hounds. 
Its simple, naive meaning has almost 
become lost to us. Therefore, I want 
to recall something else. I spoke of a 
corpuscle's not being an individual. 
Properly speaking, one never observes 
the same particle a second time—very 7 
much as Heraclitus says of the river. 
You cannot mark an electron, you can¬ 
not paint it red. Indeed, you must not 
even think of it as marked; if you do, 
your “counting" will be false and you 
will get wrong results at every step— 
for the structure of line spectra, in ther¬ 
modynamics and elsewhere. A w T ave, 
on the other hand, can easily be im¬ 
printed with an individual structure 
by which it can be recognized beyond 
doubt. Think of the beacon fires that 
guide ships at sea. The light shines ac¬ 
cording to a definite code; for example, 
three seconds light, five seconds dark, 
one second light, another pause of five 
seconds, and again light for three sec¬ 
onds—the skipper knows that is San 
Sebastian. Or you talk by wireless tele¬ 
phone with a friend across the Atlantic; 
as soon as he says, “Hello there, Ed¬ 
ward Meier speaking,” you know that 
Ms voice has imprinted on the radio 
wave a structure which can be distin¬ 
guished from any other. But one does 
not have to go that far. If your wife 
calls, “Francis!” from the garden, it is 
exactly the same thing, except that the 
structure is printed on sound waves 
and the trip is shorter (though it takes 
somewhat longer than the journey of 
radio waves across the Atlantic). All 
our verbal communication is based on 
imprinted individual wave structures. 
And, according to the same principle, 
what a wealth of details is transmitted 
to us in rapid succession by the movie 
or Lhe television picture! 

This characteristic, the individuali¬ 
ty of the wave phenomenon, has al¬ 
ready been found to a remarkable ex¬ 
tent in the very' much finer waves of 
particles. One example must suffice. A 
limited volume of gas, say, helium, can 
be thought of either as a collection of 
many helium atoms or as a super¬ 
position of elementary' wave trains of 
matter waves. Both views lead to the 
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same theoretical results as to the be¬ 
havior of the gas upon heating, com¬ 
pression and so on. But when you at¬ 
tempt to apply certain somewhat in¬ 
volved enumerations to the gas, you 
must carry them out in different ways 
according to the mental picture with 
which you approach it. If you treat the 
gas as consisting of particles, no indi¬ 
viduality must be ascribed to them. If, 
however, you concentrate on the matter 
wave trains instead of on the particles, 
every one of the wave trains has a well- 
defined structure that is different from 
that of any other. It is true that there 
are many pairs of waves so similar to 
each other that they could change roles 
without any noticeable effect on the 
gas. But if you should count the very 
many similar states formed in this way 
as merely a single one, the result would 
be quite wrong. 

I n spite of everything, we cannot 
completely banish the concepts of 
quantum jump and individual cor¬ 
puscle from the vocabulary of physics. 
We still require them to describe many 
details of the structure of matter. Mow 
can one ever determine the weight of a 
carbon nucleus and of a hydrogen nu¬ 
cleus, each to the precision of several 
decimals, and detect that the former is 
somewhat lighter than the 12 hydrogen 
nuclei combined in it, without accept¬ 
ing for the tune being the view that 
these particles are something quite con¬ 
crete and real? This view is so much 
more convenient than the roundabout 
consideration of wave trains that we 
cannot do without it, just as the chem¬ 
ist does not discard his valence-bond 
formulas, although he fully realizes that 
they represent a drastic simplification 
of a rather involved wave-mechanical 
situation. 

If you finally ask me; “Well, what are 
these corpuscles, really?” I ought to 
confess honestly that I am almost as 
little prepared to answer that as to tell 
where Sancho Panza's second donkey 
came from. At the most, it may be per¬ 
missible to say that one can think of 
particles as more or less temporary en¬ 
tities within the wave field whose form 
and general behavior are nevertheless 
so clearly and sharply determined by 
the laws of waves that many processes 
take place as if these temporary enti¬ 
ties were substantial permanent be¬ 
ings. The mass and the charge of parti¬ 
cles, defined with such precision, must 
then be counted among the structural 
elements de termined by the wave laws. 
The conservation of charge and mass 
in the large must be considered as a 
statistical effect, based on the “law of 
large numbers.” 
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HYDROGEN SPECTRUM expresses the behavior of a fundamental constituent of 
matter, the electron. Shown above is a part of the Balmer series of spectral lines. 
Each line is the result of a change in energy of the atom's electron. 



BOHR THEORY explained spectral lines of hydrogen by postulating a pointlike elec¬ 
tron revolving around the nucleus in an orbit. In falling from one to another, the 
electron emits light energy whose wavelength is that of one of the spectral lines. 




WAVE MECHANICS sees the electron not as a point mass but as a standing wave 
washing to and fro in the atom. Some modes of vibration are possible (left), others 
are not (right). The possible modes match the Bohr theory's possible energy levels. 
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Unified Theories of Elementary 
Particle Interaction 

Physicists now invoke four distinct kinds of interaction, or force, 
to describe physical phenomena. According to a new theory, two, and 
perhaps three, of the forces are seen to have an underlying identity 


by Steven Weinberg 


O ne of humankind’s enduring 
hopes has been to find a few 
simple general laws that would 
explain why nature, with all its seeming 
complexity and variety, is the way it is. 
At the present moment, the closest we 
can come to a unified view of nature is 
a description in terms of elementary 
particles and their mutual interactions. 
All ordinary matter is composed of just 
those elementary particles that happen 
to possess both mass and (relative) sta¬ 
bility: the electron, the proton and the 
neutron. To these must be added the 
particles of zero mass: the photon, or 
quantum of electromagnetic radiation; 
the neutrino, which plays an essentia] 
role in certain kinds of radioactivity; 
and the graviton, or quantum of gravi- 
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rational radiation. (The graviton inter¬ 
acts too weakly with matter for it to 
have been observed yet, but there is no 
serious reason to doubt its existence.) 
A few additional short-lived particles 
can be found in cosmic rays, and with 
particle accelerators it is possible to 
create a vast number of even shorter- 
lived species [see top illustration on 
page 24], 

Although the various particles differ 
widely in mass, charge, lifetime as well 
as in other ways, they all share two at¬ 
tributes that qualify them as being “ele¬ 
ment ary." First, as far as we know, any 
two particles of the same species are, 
except for their position and state of 
motion, absolutely identical, whether 
they occupy the same atom or lie at 
opposite ends of the universe. Second, 
there is not now any successful the¬ 
ory' that explains the elementary parti¬ 
cles in terms of more elementary' con¬ 
stituents, in the sense that the atomic 
nucleus is understood to be composed 
of protons and neutrons and the atom 
is understood to be composed of a nu¬ 
cleus and electrons. It is true that the 
elementary' particles behave in some 
respects as if they were composed of 
still more elementary constituents, 
which are named quarks, but in spite of 
strenuous efforts it has so far proved to 
be impossible to break particles into 
quarks. 

For all the bewildering variety' of the 
elementary particles, their interactions 
with one another appear to be confined 
to four broad categories \see bottom 
illustration on page 24]. The most fa¬ 
miliar are gravitation and electromag¬ 
netism, which, because of their long 
range, are experienced in the everyday 
world. Gravity holds out feet on the 
ground and the planets in their orbits. 


Electromagnetic interactions of elec¬ 
trons and atomic nuclei arc responsible 
for all the familiar chemical and physi¬ 
cal properties of ordinary solids, liq¬ 
uids and gases. Next, both in range and 
familiarity, are the “strong” interac¬ 
tions, which hold protons and neu¬ 
trons together in the atomic nucleus. 
The strong forces are limited in range 
to about 10 -13 centimeter and so are 
quite insignificant in ordinary' life, or 
even on the scale (10 s centimeter) of 
the atom. Least familiar are the “weak” 
interactions. They are of such short 
range (loss than 10 15 centimeter) and 
are so weak that they do not seem to 
play a role in holding anything togeth¬ 
er. Rather they are manifested only in 
certain kinds of collisions or decay pro¬ 
cesses that, for whatever reason, can¬ 
not be mediated by the strong, electro¬ 
magnetic or gravitational interactions. 
The weak interactions are not, howev¬ 
er, irrelevant to human affairs. They 
provide the first step in the chain of 
thermonuclear reactions in the sun, a 
step in which two protons fuse to form 
a deuterium nucleus, a positron and a 
neutrino. 

F rom this brief outline, one can see 
that a certain measure of unifi¬ 
cation has been achieved in mak¬ 
ing sense of the world. We are still 
faced, however, with the enormous 
problem of accounting for the baffling 
variety of elementary particle types 
and interactions. Our prospects for fur¬ 
ther progress would be truly discourag¬ 
ing were it not for the guidance we re¬ 
ceive from two great products of 20th- 
century' physics: the development of 
quantum field theory and the recogni¬ 
tion of the fundamental role of symme¬ 
try principles. 
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EVIDENCE FOR NEUTRAL CURRENTS* the existence of which 
would support theories showing a connection between elec¬ 
tromagnetic interactions and weak interactions, was recently 
obtained in an experiment conducted at the Argonne National 
Laboratory with a neutrino beam from the zero-gradient syn¬ 
chrotron and with a 12-foot bubble chamber filled with liquid 
hydrogen. The bubble-chamber photograph at the left and the 
map below it show an example of a familiar kind of charged- 
current process (+p ”+p +tt 4 ), in which a unit of electric 
charge is exchanged between leptons (v^ , p ~) and other parti¬ 
cles, The photograph at the right and the map 
below it show an example of a neutral-current process 
(Vjj +P +n-f-TT + ) distinguished by the absence of outgoing 
negative muon (g") or proton (pi tracks. In such photographs, 



tracks are left only by charged particles, so that the incoming 
neutrino (v u ) and the outgoing neutrino and neutron (n) in the 
neutral-current process are invisible. Moreover, Ihe bubble 
chamber is subjected to an intense magnetic field, which 
causes charged particles to follow curved tracks, clockwise 
for negative charge and counterclockwise for positive charge. 
In both of these photographs the positive pion (tt 4 ) is seen to 
decay into a positive muon (fi + ), which then decays into a pos¬ 
itive electron (e 4 ), visible as a tightly wound spiral. This ex¬ 
periment is more recent than similar ones that have been con¬ 
ducted at the European laboratory for panicle physics (cern) 
and at the Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory. It provides 
the first evidence for the specific neutral-current reactions 
+p^v p +n+T7 4 and -i-p-^ +p+7T °. 
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PARTICLE 

SYMBOL 

CHARGE 

MASS 

(10* ELECTRON 
VOLTS) 

LIFETIME 

(SECONDS) 

PHOTON 

Y 

0 

0 

X 

LEPTONS 

NEUTRINO 


0 

0 

X 

v u v u 

0 

0 

X 

ELECTRON 

©± 

±e 

0.511 

X 

MUON 


±e 

105.66 

2.199 x 10“® 

HADRONS 

MESONS 

PION 


±Q 

139,57 

2.602 x 10“® 


0 

134,97 

0.84 x 10“ 16 

KAON 

K* 

±G 

493,71 

1.237 x 1Q S 

K & 

0 

497,71 

0.882 x 10 -10 

ETA 

n 

0 

540,8 

2.50 x 10 -17 

O 

>■ 

0c 

< 

in 

PROTON 

pp 

±e 

938.259 

X 

NEUTRON 

n n 

0 

939.553 

918 

LAMBDA HYPERON 

A A 

0 

1.115,59 

2,521 x 10" 10 

SIGMA HYPERON 


±e 

1.189,42 

8.00 xIO -11 

Z°Z° 

0 

1.192,48 

<nr 14 

ZrZr 


1,197,34 

1.484 x I D -10 

CASCADE HYPERON 

“ Q 

0 

1,314.7 

2,98 x 10“ 10 

E“ 


1,321.3 

1,672 x ID -10 

OMEGA HYPERON 

n- q- 

±e 

1 t 672 

L3 x 10 -10 


PARTIAL LIST OP OBSERVED ELEMENTARY PARTICLES identifies all those with life¬ 
times greater than 10 20 second. Apart from the photon, all the observed particles 
fall into two broad families; leptons and hadrons. The leptons are either massless or 
low-mass particles Thai do not take part in the ‘'strong’ 1 interactions; the hadrons are 
heavier and do take part. Hadrons are further divided into mesons and baryons ac¬ 
cording to rotational angular momentum and other properties. A symbol with a bar 
above it denotes an anti particle. Neutrinos and antineutrinos arc of two types: elec¬ 
tron-type, v pJ and muon-type, v M . In three cases (photon, neutral pion and eta me¬ 
son), the particle is its own anti particle. Charges are given in units of charge, e, on 
the electron, equal to 1,602 x 10 ~ m coulomb. Masses are in energy unils; one million 
electron volts (MeV) equals 1.783x 10 -27 gram. 
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FOUR TYPES OF INTERACTION among particles are believed lo account for all 
physical phenomena. “Range" is the distance beyond which the interaction effec¬ 
tively ceases to operate. In two cases, the range is believed to be infinite. “Strength” 
is a dimensionless number that characterizes the strength of the force under condi¬ 
tions typical of current observations. Thus, the gravitational force is some 39 or¬ 
ders of magnitude weaker than the strong force. 


Quantum field theory was born in 
the late 1920s through the union 
of special relativity and quantum me¬ 
chanics. It is easy to see how relativity 
leads naturally to the field concept. If 
1 suddenly give one particle a push, 
my action cannot produce any instan¬ 
taneous change in the forces (gravita¬ 
tional, electromagnetic, strong or weak) 
that are acting on a neighboring parti¬ 
cle because according to relativity no 
signal can travel faster than the finite 
speed of light. In order to maintain 
the conservation of energy and mo¬ 
mentum at every instant, we say that 
the pushed particle produces a field, 
which carries energy and momentum 
through surrounding space and even¬ 
tually hands some of it over to the 
neighboring particle. When quantum 
mechanics is applied to the field, one 
discovers that the energy and momen¬ 
tum must come in discrete chunks, 
called quanta, which we identify with 
the elementary particles. Thus, relativi¬ 
ty and quantum mechanics lead us nat¬ 
urally to a mathematical formalism, 
quantum field theory, in which elemen¬ 
tary particle interactions are explained 
by the exchange of elementary parti¬ 
cles ihemselves. 

I t is a simple consequence of the 
uncertainty principle in quantum 
mechanics (which states that the 
uncertainties in our knowledge of the 
momentum and the position of a parti¬ 
cle are inversely proportional to each 
other) that the range of the force 
should be inversely proportional to the 
mass of I he exchanged particle. (For 
an exchanged mass equal to that of 
the proton, the range is about 2 xlQ ~ 14 
centimeter.) Thus, electromagnetism 
and gravitation, which seem to be of 
infinite range, are due to the exchange 
of particles of zero mass: the familiar 
photon and the hypothetical graviton. 
The strong interactions are generally 
believed to arise from the exchange of 
a large variety of strongly interacting 
particles, including protons, neutrons, 
mesons and hyperons of various kinds, 
inasmuch as the weak interactions 
have a much shorter range than the 
strong interactions, they must be pro¬ 
duced by the exchange of much heavier 
particles, presumably particles too 
heavy to have yet been created with ex¬ 
isting accelerators. 

For many years, it has been speculat¬ 
ed that there may be a deep relation 
between the weak interactions and the 
electromagnetic interactions, with the 
difference in iheir apparent strengths 
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ELECTROMAGNETIC AND WEAK PROCESSES exhibit striking 
similarities when depicted in the form of Feynman diagrams. 
Such diagrams, developed by the physicist Richard P. Feyn¬ 
man, symbolize the interactions that underlie subnudear phe¬ 
nomena, for example, the collision between two particles, 
which physidsts refer to as a scattering event. Thus, diagram 
a indicates that the electromagnetic scattering of an electron 
by a proton results from the exchange of a photon, which 
transfers energy and momentum from one partide to another. 
Since time proceeds upward in these diagrams, the photon in 
a is traveling from the proton to the electron, but the diagram 
is intended also to cover the equally important case in which 
the photon is traveling in the opposite direction on a trajecto¬ 
ry horn lower right to upper left. It is predsely this feature of 
lumping together different processes in a single graph that 
constitutes the great conceptual value of the “language” of the 


Feynman diagrams. The scattering of a neutrino by a neutron 
(b) represents a weak interaction in which a heavy particle as 
yet undetected, the intermediate vector boson, W±, is believed 
to play a role analogous to that of the photon in electromag¬ 
netic scattering. In this Feynman diagram the IVparticle is as¬ 
signed a negative charge because it is assumed to be traveling 
from left to right. The particle could equally well be regarded 
as carrying a positive charge and traveling from right to left. 
The intermediate vector boson Is also thought to mediate the 
radioactive decay of a neutron into a proton, an electron and 
an antineutrino (c). Note that diagram b can be obtained from 
diagram a simply by changing some of the particles into oth¬ 
ers of different charge. Diagram c can be obtained from dia¬ 
gram b by replacing the incoming neutrino by an outgoing an- 
tineutrmo. It is also to be noted that the total charge is con¬ 
served at each vertex in the diagrams. 


being due simply to the large mass of 
the partide exchanged in the weak in¬ 
teractions. This hypothesis is support¬ 
ed by the observation that the angular 
momentum exchanged in weak pro¬ 
cesses such as nuclear beta decay has 
the same value as the angular momen¬ 
tum of a single photon (equal to the 
Planck constant: 1.0546 x 10 _2? erg-sec¬ 
ond). In fact, the hypothetical particle, 
or quantum, exchanged in weak inter¬ 
actions has long had a name: the inter¬ 
mediate vector boson. (The term “vec¬ 
tor” is used because any particle with 
this angular momentum is usually de¬ 
scribed by a field that is a four-dimen¬ 
sional vector, like the vector potential 
used to describe die photon in James 
Clerk Maxwell’s theory of electromag¬ 
netism. The term “boson* refers to the 
entire class of particles whose angular 
momentum is an integer multiple of 
Planck's constant.) 

If we assume that the intrinsic inter¬ 
action strength of the putative interme¬ 
diate vector boson that is exchanged in 
the weak interactions is the same as it 
is for a photon, then the w r eak force 
will have the same strength as the elec¬ 
tromagnetic force at short distances; it 
only appears weaker because of its 
much shorter range. The effect of the 
weak force is reduced in any given pro¬ 


cess by a factor given by the square of 
the ratio of the typical masses involved 
in the process to the mass of the inter¬ 
mediate vector boson. For processes 
characterized by masses comparable to 
the mass of the proton, the weak force 
is roughly 1,000 times weaker than the 
electromagnetic force. Hence, taking 
the square root, we conclude that the 
mass of the intermediate vector boson 
is roughly 30 proton masses. By apply¬ 
ing the conservation of charge to pro¬ 
cesses such as nuclear beta decay, we 
also see that the intermediate vector 
boson must cany either a positive or a 
negative electric charge equal in magni¬ 
tude to the charge of the proton or of 
the electron. 

A quantum field theory tells us how 
to calculate the rate for any pro- 
Lcess in terms of a sum of indi¬ 
vidual processes, each symbolized by a 
Feynman diagram such as the one 
shown above and elsewhere in this ar¬ 
ticle. This useful method for visualiz¬ 
ing subnudear events was introduced 
some 25 years ago by Richard P. Feyn¬ 
man and led to a solution of the one 
great problem that had plagued quan¬ 
tum held theory almost from its birth: 
the problem of Infinities. It was found 
in the 1930s that the contributions 


produced by processes more compli¬ 
cated than single-partide exchanges 
usually turn out to be infinitely large. 
In fact, the electrostatic repulsion with¬ 
in a single electron produces an infi¬ 
nite self-energy, which manifests itself 
whenever a photon is emitted and re¬ 
absorbed by the same electron [see il¬ 
lustration on next page]. These infini¬ 
ties arise only in Feynman diagrams 
with loops, and they can be traced to 
the infinite number of ways that energy 
and momentum can flow through the 
loop from one particle to another. 

As is usually the case when paradox¬ 
es arise in science, the problem of 
infinities is simultaneously a curse and 
a blessing. It is a curse because it keeps 
us from getting on with calculations we 
would like to carry out. It is a blessing 
because when the solution is found, it 
may w r ork only for a limited class of 
theories, among which one hopes to 
find the true theory. 

That is just what seems to have hap¬ 
pened with the problem of infinities. In 
the late 1940s a group of young theo¬ 
reticians working independently (Feyn¬ 
man, then at Cornell University, Julian 
Schwmger at Harvard University, Free¬ 
man J, Dyson at the Institute for Ad¬ 
vanced Study and Sin-itiro Tomonaga 
in Japan) found that in a certain limited 
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HIGHER-ORDER CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCATTERING RATES were formerly impossi 
ble to calculate when a photon was emitted and reabsorbed by the same electron (a, 
b) or w hen a photon gave rise to an electron-positron pair that subsequently recom¬ 
bined into a photon (c). When physicists see “loops” of this kind in Feynman dia¬ 
grams, they are prepared to encounter infinities in trying to calculate reaction rates. 
Thus, in diagram b the electrostatic repulsion within a single electron manifests it¬ 
self as an infinite self-energy. It was found In the late 1940s that such infinities can 
be handled by redefining the mass and charge of the electron, a process called 
renormalization. The infinity problem does not arise, however, in scattering events 
such as that in d, where the loop has four comers or more. 


class of held theories the infinities oc¬ 
cur only as “renormalizations, 1 ’ or cor¬ 
rections, of the fundamental parame¬ 
ters of the theory (such as masses and 
charges) and can therefore be elimi¬ 
nated if one identifies the renormal¬ 
ized parameters with the measured 
values listed in tables of the fundamen¬ 
tal constants. For example, the mea¬ 
sured mass of the electron is the sum 
of its “bare" mass and the mass associ¬ 
ated with its electromagnetic self-ener¬ 
gy, in order for the measured mass to 
be finite, the bare mass must have a 
negative infinity that cancels the posi¬ 
tive infinity in the self-energy. One 
simple version of the field theory' of 
electromagnetic interactions not only 
w r as found to be renormahzable in the 
sense that all infinities could be elimi¬ 
nated by a renormalization of the elec¬ 
tron's mass and charge but also led 
to electro dynamic calculations whose 
agreement with experiment is without 


precedent in physical science. Thus the 
theory predicts that the value of the 
magnetic moment of the electron (in 
natural units) is 1.0011596553, where¬ 
as the observed value is LOO 11596577, 
The uncertainty in both figures is in 
die nindi place: +0.0000000030. 

I n spite of this stunning success, at¬ 
tempts to construct renormahzable 
field theories of the other elemen¬ 
tary particle interactions long proved 
to be unsuccessful. For the strong in¬ 
teractions, there was no lack of pos¬ 
sible renormalizable theories; rather 
the trouble w ? as (and indeed still is) 
that the strength of the interaction in¬ 
validates any simple approximation 
scheme that might be used to draw 
consequences from a given field theory 
that could be checked by experiment, 
(Roughly speaking, the probability of 
exchanging a set of strongly interact¬ 
ing particles in a high-energy collision 


is independent of the number of parti¬ 
cles exchanged, with the result that ex¬ 
tremely complicated exchanges have to 
be taken into account in even the low¬ 
est approximation.) 

For the gravitational interactions, we 
have a well-known field theory, Ein¬ 
stein's general theory of relativity 7 , 
which accounts very well for phenome¬ 
na on the scale of the solar system but 
seems not to be renormahzable and 
presumably therefore needs modifica¬ 
tion for phenomena at very short dis¬ 
tances. The problem in this instance is 
the opposite of that for the strong in¬ 
teractions: gravitational effects are so 
weak that one can get no help from ex¬ 
perimental measurements, at their cur¬ 
rent level of precision, in finding the 
correct theory 7 . 

The weak interactions present an in¬ 
termediate case: they are strong enough 
so that good experimental data are 
available (although nowhere near as co¬ 
pious as for the strong interactions) 
and yet weak enough so that ap¬ 
proximate calculations are practicable. 
Even though the weak interactions are 
believed to be similar to the electro¬ 
magnetic interactions, however, the 
theory, as it existed until a few years 
ago, does not appear to be renormahz¬ 
able. To put the problem more specifi¬ 
cally, the exchange of pairs of interme¬ 
diate vector bosons in processes such 
as neutron-neutrino scattering [see il¬ 
lustration on page 29] leads to infini¬ 
ties that cannot be absorbed in a renor¬ 
malization of the parameters of the 
theory'. For this reason, although the 
quantum field theory' of intermediate 
vector bosons gave a perfectly good 
approximate picture of the observed 
weak interactions, it broke down as 
soon as it was pushed beyond the low¬ 
est approximation. 

What is the difference between pho¬ 
tons and intermediate vector bosons 
that makes the infinities so much worse 
for the latter? A detailed analysis en¬ 
ables us to trace the difference back to 
the fact that the photon has zero mass, 
whereas the intermediate vector boson 
has ponderable mass. Like all other 
zero-mass particles, the photon can ex¬ 
ist as a superposition of at most two 
pure states, characterized by left or 
right circular polarization, in which the 
axis of rotation is respectively in the 
same direction as the direction of mo¬ 
tion or in the opposite direction. 
On the other hand, the intermediate 
vector boson, like any other massy par¬ 
ticle whose angular momentum equals 
Planck's constant, can exist in any one 
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of three states, characterized by an 
axis of rotation that points in the direc¬ 
tion of motion, points in the opposite 
direction or points in a direction per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of motion. 
It is the exchange of intermediate vec¬ 
tor bosons whose axes of rotation are 
perpendicular to the direction of mo¬ 
tion that produces the nonrenormaliz- 
able infinities. 

B efore we can see how this prob¬ 
lem can be resolved, we must 
first consider the role that sym¬ 
metry principles have come to play in 
theoretical physics. Considerations of 
symmetry' have always been important 
in science, but they acquired special 
significance with the advent of quan¬ 
tum mechanics. That is because the en¬ 
ergy or mass levels of any quantum- 
mechanical system subject to a sym¬ 
metry principle are generally required 
to form certain well-defined and eas¬ 
ily recognized families. (En mathemati¬ 
cal language, one says that the collec¬ 
tion of all the mathematical operations 
on fields that leave the form of the 
field equations unchanged constitute a 
“group”; the levels with a given energy 
or mass are said to form a representa¬ 
tion of that group.) 

For example, the quantum-mechani¬ 
cal equations that describe the hydro¬ 
gen atom obey the symmetry principle 
that all spatial directions are equiva¬ 
lent. As a result, the energy' levels of 
hydrogen form families with an odd 
number of members (1,3, 5 and so on), 
the levels within each family being dis¬ 
tinguished by the orientation of the 
axis of rotation [see top illustration at 
right] . When we look at a table showing 
the masses of elementary particles, we 
hnd a similar grouping into families: 
the proton and the neutron have nearly 
equal mass; the three sigma hyperons 
(Z + , Z°, £“) likewise have nearly the 
same mass, and so on. For this reason, 
it is believed that the field equations of 
elementary particle physics obey iso¬ 
topic spin symmetry, a symmetry prin¬ 
ciple analogous to rotational symmetry 
except that the “rotation” alters the val¬ 
ue of the particle's electric charge 
rather than its spatial orientation. In 
the early 1960s it was further realized 
that the various particle pairs, triplets 
and so on are themselves grouped into 
larger superfamiJies of eight, 10 or 
even more members, reflecting an ap¬ 
proximate symmetry larger than iso¬ 
topic spin symmetry [see bottom illus¬ 
tration at right]. All these symmetry 
principles require that the field equa- 



ANGULAR MOMENTUM 

SYMMETRY PRINCIPLES require the energy levels of an atom, such as the lower lev¬ 
els of hydrogen shown here, to duster in well-defined families. Each quantum state 
of the hydrogen atom is indicated by a short bar. The value of the energy is indicat¬ 
ed schematically by the bar's vertical position. (The breaks between panels indicate 
energy gaps.) The value of the angular momentum around any fixed direction (in 
units of Planck's constant) is indicated by the horizontal position of the bar. The ex¬ 
act equality of energies within the various triplets, quintuplets and so on is a conse¬ 
quence of the rotational symmetry of the equations that describe the atom, whereas 
the approximate equality of energies within the various larger families is dictated 
by more detailed features of the dynamics, such as the weakness of the magnetic 
coupling between proton and electron and the small value of the electron's charge. 



FAMILIES OF ELEMENTARY PARTICLES are believed to be a consequence of a sym¬ 
metry principle known as isotopic spin symmetry, which is analogous to the rota¬ 
tional symmetry that produces the families of quantum states within the hydrogen 
atom. The grouping of these families of elementary particles into superfamities 
(octets, dedmets and so on) was proposed independently in the early 1960s by Mur¬ 
ray Gell-Mann and Yuval Ne'eman, The vertical position of the bars indicates the 
mass of the particles. Their horizontal position indicates the electric charge in units 
of the proton's charge. Particles marked with an asterisk are very short-lived states. 
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tions do not change when we simulta¬ 
neously perform well-defined “rota¬ 
tions" on some labeled characteristic of 
a family or superfamily of particles ev¬ 
erywhere in space, 

O ne can imagine a much more 
powerful requirement: that the 
equations should not change 
when we perform such rotations of la¬ 
beled characteristics independently at 
each point in space and time. The first 
kind of symmetry operation—the less 
stringent one—is comparable to giving 
each apple in a basket the same rota¬ 
tion from one orientation in space to 
another. The second and more general 
kind of symmetry operation is compa¬ 
rable to rotating each apple in the bas¬ 
ket separately to different new orienta¬ 
tions. Invariance under the second kind 
of symmetry operation is known as a 
gauge symmetry. 

It has been known for many years 
that the Maxwell field equations of 
electromagnetism obey a gauge sym¬ 
metry, based on the group of rotations 
in two rather than in three directions. 
Indeed, the logic can be turned back¬ 
ward: assuming this gauge-symmetry 
principle, one can deduce all the prop¬ 
erties of electromagnetism, including 
Maxwell's equations and the fact that 
the mass of the photon is zero. It is 


difficult to conceive of any better ex¬ 
ample of the power of symmetry prin¬ 
ciples in physics. 

Our hopes of perceiving an underly¬ 
ing identity' in the weak and the elec¬ 
tromagnetic interactions lead us natu¬ 
rally to suppose there may be some 
larger gauge symmetry that forces the 
photon and the intermediate vector bo¬ 
son into a single family. {Indeed, the 
mathematical theory of generalized 
gauge symmetries has been under¬ 
stood since the work in 1954 of C. N. 
Yang and Robert L. Mills, who were 
then working at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory.) For this to be possible, 
however, the intermediate vector bo¬ 
son, like the photon, would have to 
have zero mass, and we have already 
seen that its mass is actually much 
greater than that of any known parti¬ 
cle. How can there be any family con¬ 
nection between two such different 
particles? 

T he answer to this conundrum 
lies in considerations of appear¬ 
ance and reality. Inasmuch as 
symmetry principles govern the form 
of the field equations, they are general¬ 
ly regarded as providing information 
about the laws of nature on the deep¬ 
est possible level. Is it conceivable for a 
symmetry principle to be valid on this 


level and yet not be manifest in the 
masses and other observed properties 
of physical particles? The familiar phe¬ 
nomenon of ferromagnetism provides 
an example of how this can happen. 

The equations governing the elec¬ 
trons and iron nuclei in a bar of iron 
obey rotational symmetry, so that the 
free energy of the bar is the same 
whether one end is made the north 
pole by magnetization or the south. At 
high temperatures the curve of energy 
versus magnetization has a simple U 
shape that has the same rotational 
symmetry’ as the underlying equations 
[see illustration below]. The equilibrium 
state, which is the state of lowest en¬ 
ergy at the bottom of the U, is also 
a state of zero magnetization, which 
shares this symmetry. 

On the other hand, when the tem¬ 
perature is lowered, the lowest point 
on the U-shaped curve humps upward 
so that the curve resembles a W with 
rounded comers. The curve still has 
the same rotational symmetry as the 
underlying equations, but now the 
equilibrium state has a definite non¬ 
zero magnetization, which can be ei¬ 
ther north or south but which in either 
case no longer exhibits the rotational 
symmetry of the equations. We say in 
such cases that the symmetry is spon¬ 
taneously broken. A tiny physicist liv¬ 
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EXAMPLE OF “BROKEN” SYMMETRY can be found in the two 
different curves that result when one plots the free energy 
versus magnetization for a bar magnet at high temperature 
(left) or at low temperature ( right j. The magnet naturally 
seeks a state of minimum free energy. At high temperature 
this is a stale of zero magnetization, a state that exhibits per¬ 
fect symmetry between north and south. At low temperature 


the equilibrium state shifts to one of nonzero magnetization, 
which can be either north or south, even though the free-ener- 
gy curve is still perfectly symmetric between north and 
south. In a situation of this kind, physicists say that the sym¬ 
metry is spontaneously broken. The author invokes the hy¬ 
pothesis of a similar breaking of symmetry to unify the elec¬ 
tromagnetic and weak interactions. 
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mg inside the magnet might not even 
know that the equations of the system 
have an underlying rotational symme¬ 
try, although we, with our superior per¬ 
spective, find this easy to recognize. 
Reasoning by analogy, we reach the 
conclusion that a symmetry principle 
might thus be exactly true in a fun¬ 
damental sense and yet not be visible 
at all in a table of elementary-par tide 
masses. 

The first proposed example of a bro¬ 
ken symmetry of this kind in elemen¬ 
tary particle physics was a nongauge 
symmetry known as chiral symmetry. 
(The term “chiral” is from the Greek for 
“hand,” and it is employed in this case 
because the symmetry consists of in¬ 
dependent three-dimensional rotations 
on fields of left-handed or right-hand¬ 
ed polarization. This symmetry con¬ 
tains within it the unbroken three-di¬ 
mensional rotation group of isotopic 
spin symmetry.) Chiral symmetry has 
led to great successes in predicting the 
properties of low-energy pi mesons, 
but a discussion of such matters would 
fake us too far afield, 

I n 1967 1 suggested that the weak 
and electromagnetic interactions 
are governed by a broken gauge- 
symmetry group. (A similar suggestion 
was made independently some months 
later by Abdus Salam of the Interna¬ 
tional Center for Theoretical Physics in 
Trieste.) The proposed group contains 
within it the unbroken gauge-symmetry 
group of electromagnetism and there¬ 
fore requires the photon to have zero 
mass, but the other members of the 
photon's family are associated with 
broken symmetries and therefore pick 
up a large mass from the symmetry 
breaking. In the simplest version of 
this theory the relatives of the photon 
would consist of a charged intermedi¬ 
ate vector boson (long referred to as 
the W particle) with a mass greater 
than 39.8 proton masses plus an addi¬ 
tional neutral intermediate vector bo¬ 
son (which I called the Z particle) with a 
mass greater than 79.6 proton masses. 
(A theory of this kind is more closely 
analogous to superconductivity than to 
ferromagnetism: in a superconductor, 
electromagnetic gauge symmetry is 
broken and the photon itself acquires 
mass, as is shown by the fact that a 
magnetic field can penetrate only a 
short distance into a superconductor. 
In particle physics the appearance of 
vector boson masses in this way is 
called the Higgs mechanism because it 
first became known as a mathematical 


possibility through a paper written in 
1964 by Peter Higgs of the University 
of Edinburgh.) 

At the time I proposed my theory, 
there was no experimental evidence for 
or against it and no immediate pros¬ 
pect of getting any. There was, howev¬ 
er, an internal test of the theory that 
could be made without help from ex¬ 
periment. We have seen that the infini¬ 
ties in the quantum field theory of pure 
electromagnetism can be renormalized 
away, whereas this cannot be done 
with the existing theory of weak inter¬ 
actions in which intermediate vector 
bosons have mass. Thus, one can ask: 
Does a field theory become renormaliz- 
able when the intermediate vector 
bosons belong to the same family as 
the photon and acquire mass only 
through the spontaneous breakdown 
of a gauge symmetry? I had suggested 
in 1967 that this might be the case, but 
the renormalizability of the theory was 
not demonstrated until four years lat¬ 
er, when it was first shown by Gerhard 
*t Hooft, then a graduate student at the 
University of Utrecht. (The proof of this 
point has since been made more rigor¬ 
ous through the work of a number 
of theorists, particularly B. W. Lee, 
J. Zinn-Justin, M. Veliman and T Hooft 
himself.) It turns out that the var¬ 
ious multiparticle exchanges involving 
photons, charged intermediate vector 
bosons, neutral intermediate vector 
bosons and other particles add up so 
as to cancel all no nr enor maliz able 
infinities [see top illustration on next 
two pages]. 

Once the renormalizability of the 
theory was established, it became dear 
that the long-sought goal of a unified 
fidd theory of weak and electromag¬ 
netic interactions might finally be at 
hand. It then became crucially impor¬ 
tant to test the theory against experi¬ 
ment, Until such time as intermediate 
vector bosons can be produced direct¬ 
ly, the best way to test the theory is to 
look for effects attributable to the new¬ 
ly predicted neutral intermediate vec¬ 
tor boson—the new Z particie—that 
must appear in the same family as the 
photon and the charged intermediate 
vector bosons. The neutral boson does 
not contribute to processes such as 
beta decay, in which a charge must be 
exchanged between the nudeus and 
the emitted particles. It does, however, 
contribute along with the charged 
bosons in processes such as the scat¬ 
tering of “ordinary” neutrinos by elec¬ 
trons [see “a" and “ b ” in bottom illus¬ 
tration on next two pages] and material- 



INFINTTT PROBLEM ARISES in cakulat 
mg the rate of neutron-neutrino scatter¬ 
ing events involving the sequential (and 
hypothetical) exchange of two interme¬ 
diate vector bosons, W and W\ Ihe 
first exchange converts the neutron into 
a proton and the neutrino into an elec¬ 
tron. The second exchange restores the 
original cast of characters. Note that the 
Feynman diagram of this neutron-neu¬ 
trino event has the same form as dia¬ 
gram d in the illustration on page 26, in 
which the infinity problem does not 
arise. The author’s recent work, howev¬ 
er, indicates how infinities can be re¬ 
moved in processes involving the inter¬ 
mediate vector boson. 


ly changes their rate. Finally, there are 
processes such as the elastic scattering 
of “muon-type 11 neutrinos by electrons 
and the elastic scattering of any type of 
neutrino by protons or neutrons [see 
V and “d” in bottom illustration on 
next two pages] that could be produced 
only by exchanges of neutral interme¬ 
diate vector bosons. 

F or some years, these neutral-cur¬ 
rent processes, as they are called, 
remained at the edge of detect¬ 
ability, and many physicists doubted 
their existence. Within the past year, 
however, evidence for neutral-current 
processes has at last begun to appear. 
A pan-European collaboration involving 
some 55 investigators from seven dif 
feTent institutions, working at the Euro¬ 
pean laboratory for particle physics 
(cern) near Geneva, has found two 
events in which muon-type antineutri¬ 
nos are scattered by electrons and sev¬ 
eral hundred events in which they are 
scattered by protons or neutrons. Such 
scattering events can apparently be ex¬ 
plained only by the exchange of a neu¬ 
tral intermediate vector boson, or Z 
particle, and are therefore direct evi¬ 
dence for a new kind of weak interac¬ 
tion. Moreover, Ihe inferred collision 
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POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF INFINITY PROBLEM in calculating 
rales of neutron-neutrino scattering may be achieved by pos¬ 
tulating the existence of the Z particle, a neutral intermediate 
vector boson predicted by unified theory of weak and electro- 


rates agree well with rates predicted by 
the new theory. An American consor¬ 
tium working at Fermi National Accel¬ 
erator Laboratory in Batavia, III, and 
another group working at Argonne Na¬ 
tional Lab oratory' have apparent¬ 
ly also found neutral-current events 
[see illustration on page 23], Further ex¬ 
periments aimed at the detection of 
neutral-current processes and aimed in 
addition at the measurement of their 
rates are in train at various laboratories 
in Western Europe, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. 

The existence of neutral-current pro¬ 
cesses is not yet definitely established, 
and in any case the general idea of 
a renormali 2 able unified field the¬ 
ory based on a spontaneously broken 
gauge symmetry' does not depend ab¬ 
solutely on the existence of neutral- 
current processes. For instance, in one 


model suggested by Howard Georgi 
and Sheldon L. Glashow of Harvard 
University 7 , the pilot on and the charged 
intermediate vector boson form a fami¬ 
ly by themselves, although this sim¬ 
plification is achieved at the cost of in¬ 
troducing new particles of other kinds. 
(There are now a host of other inge¬ 
nious models suggested by more theo¬ 
rists than can be named here.) There is 
no doubt, however, that the apparent 
detection of neutral-current processes 
has brought welcome encouragement 
to field theorists. 

A t the same time that experimen¬ 
talists have been working to test 
L the consequences of unified 
weak and electromagnetic field theo¬ 
ries, theoreticians have been discover¬ 
ing that the new theories freshly illumi¬ 
nate a number of outstanding prob¬ 



magnetic interactions proposed by the author. The Z particle 
should lead to a variety of neutrino-scattering events such as 
these. When such processes are added to those involving the 
charged intermediate vector boson, W ± t the infinities appear- 


lems. One, for instance, has to do with 
the dynamics of the giant stellar explo¬ 
sions known as supernovas, it is be¬ 
lieved that supernovas occur at a cer¬ 
tain point in the life of a very massive 
star when the core of the star becomes 
unstable and begins to implode, or col¬ 
lapse, It has long been a puzzle how 
the implosion can be reversed and be¬ 
come an explosion, and how the star 
can shed enough of its outer layers to 
reach stability 7 as an ultradense neu¬ 
tron star, only 10 or 20 kilometers in 
diameter. (There is observational evi¬ 
dence that at least two pulsars, be¬ 
lieved to be rapidly rotating neutron 
stars, are embedded in the remnants of 
past supernovas.) 

In 1966 Stirling A. Colgate and R. H. 
White of the New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology suggested that 
the outer layers of an exploding star 



TESTS FOR EXISTENCE OF Z PARTICLE can be made by study¬ 
ing interactions of neutrinos with electrons or with protons 
and neutrons. The scattering of an electron-type neutrino, v et 
by an electron can involve the exchange of either a charged 
intermediate vector boson W ± (tf) or a neutral intermediate 


vector boson Z (h). Hence, the process can be used to test for 
the Z particle only if the rate of the process is carefully mea¬ 
sured and compared with theory. In contrast, scattering of a 
muon-type neutrino, Vj,,by an electron (c) or of any kind of 
neutrino by a proton or neutron ( d) can occur only by ex- 
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ing in the sum of the contributions to 
the total rate, symbolized by all such di¬ 
agrams, can be absorbed into a renor¬ 
malization of parameters of new theory. 


might be blown off by the pressure of 
neutrinos produced in the hot stellar 
core, but detailed calculations by James 
Wilson of the Lawrence Livermore Lab¬ 
oratory of the University of California, 
using the then available theories of 
weak interactions, did not support the 
conjecture. It has recently been pointed 
out by Daniel Freedman of the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook 
that neutral currents can produce "co¬ 
herent" neutrino interactions, in which 
a neutrino interacts with an entire nu¬ 
cleus rather than with its individual 
neutrons and protons. This interaction 
leads in turn to a much stronger inter¬ 
action between neutrinos and the rela¬ 
tively heavy nuclei, chiefly the nuclei of 
iron, in the outer layers of the stellar 
core. According to the latest calcula¬ 
tions made by Wilson, the increased 



change of a Z particle and therefore pro¬ 
vides direct evidence for a new kind of 
weak interaction. These interactions are 
neutral-current processes as shown at 
the lop right on page 23. 


neutrino pressure is apparently 
sufficient to produce a supernova. 

Another old problem that may be 
solved through the development of 
unified gauge theories of weak and 
electromagnetic interactions concerns 
the origin of the slight departures from 
perfect isotopic spin symmetry. The 
masses of particles within a given fam¬ 
ily are not precisely equal, generally 
differing by less than 1 percent to sev¬ 
eral percent. (The masses of the best- 
known family pair, the neutron and the 
proton, differ by only 0.13 percent.) 
The differences in mass are about what 
one would expect if isotopic spin sym¬ 
metry were respected by the strong 
interactions but violated by the elec¬ 
tromagnetic ones. Calculations along 
these lines, however, never seem to 
work. For instance, the electromagnet¬ 
ic self-energy of the proton not only 
turns out to be positive, contrary to the 
observation that the neutron is slightly 
heavier than the proton, but also has 
an infinite value. This infinity is of the 
type discussed above, but it cannot be 
eliminated by renormalization of the 
hare mass of the proton, if we insist 
that the bare masses of the proton and 
the neutron are equal. 

If, as now seems possible, the weak 
interactions really have an intrinsic 
strength comparable to that of the elec¬ 
tromagnetic interactions, they can pro¬ 
vide additional corrections to isotopic 
spin symmetry that can cancel the 
infinities due to electromagnetism and 
leave a finite correction of the right 
magnitude and sign. Before such calcu¬ 
lations can be effectively carried out, 
however, it is necessary to settle on a 
detailed model not only of the weak in¬ 
teraction of electrons and neutrinos, as 
in the 1967 theory', but also of the 
weak interactions of the strongly inter¬ 
acting particles. This task is still in 
progress. 

S ince the weak and electromagnetic 
interactions seem to be described 
by a unified gauge-symmetric field 
theory, it is natural to ask whether 
the strong interaction can be brought 
into this picture. There are in fact good 
reasons for seeking a description of 
strong interactions in terms of gauge 
field theories. Possibly the most impor¬ 
tant is that for a certain class of such 
theories it is possible to prove that the 
strong and electromagnetic Interac¬ 
tions must necessarily exhibit symme¬ 
tries between right and left and be¬ 
tween matter and antimatter, as is in 
fact observed to be the case, even 


though these symmetries are not re¬ 
spected by the weak interactions. As 
we have seen, the difficulty in testing 
such field theories is not the lack of ex¬ 
perimental data but rather the lack of a 
method of calculation that can cope 
with the strength of the strong interac¬ 
tions. Within the past year, however, 
there has been a theoretical break¬ 
through that may at last make possi¬ 
ble a solution of this problem. David 
Politzer, a graduate student at Harvard, 
and independently David Gross and 
Frank Wilczek of Princeton University 
have discovered that in certain gauge 
field theories the effective strength of 
the strong interactions at a given ener¬ 
gy decreases as the energy rises. In 
such "asymptotically free" theories it is 
possible to carry' out approximate cal¬ 
culations with the same methods one 
uses for the weak and electromagnetic 
interactions, provided that one works 
at an energy' sufficiently high (no one 
really knows how high) for the strong 
interactions to be sufficiently weak. 
Some of the calculations carried out in 
this way seem to agree quite well with 
experiment, whereas other calculations 
do not. 

A 1 though it is too early to tell how 
/ V this will all work out, the devel- 
J. A opment of asymptotically free 
gauge theories has already led Gross, 
Wilczek, Politzer, Georgi, Glashow, He- 
leu Quinn and me to an intriguing se¬ 
ries of conjectures. If the effective in¬ 
teraction strength becomes small at 
high energies and short distances, then 
it must become large at low energies 
and large distances. Perhaps this con¬ 
jecture explains why the ordinary ele¬ 
mentary' particles cannot be broken up 
into quarks: as a quark is pulled away 
from the rest of the particle, the for¬ 
ces may increase without limit. Perhaps 
the intrinsic interaction strength of 
the strong interactions is really of the 
same order of magnitude as that of the 
weak and electromagnetic interactions 
and only appears stronger because our 
present experiments happen to be car¬ 
ried out at relatively low energies and 
large distances. Perhaps the strong in¬ 
teractions are really caused by the ex¬ 
change of particles that belong to the 
same family as the photon and the in¬ 
termediate vector bosons that are re¬ 
sponsible for the electromagnetic and 
weak interactions. If these speculations 
prove to be home out by further theo¬ 
retical and experimental work, we shall 
have moved a long way toward a 
unified view of nature. 
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The Number 
of Families of Matter 

How experiments at cern and slac, using electron-positron 
collisions, showed that there are only three 
families of fundamental particles in the universe 


by Gary 7 J. Feldman and Jack Steinberger 


T he universe around us consists 
of three fundamental particles. 
They are the “up” quark, the 
“down” quark and Ihe electron* Stars, 
planets, molecules, atoms—and indeed, 
ourselves—are built from amalgama¬ 
tions of these three entities. They, to¬ 
gether with the neutral and possibly 
massless partner of the electron, the 
electron neutrino, constitute the first 
family of matter. 

Nature, how r cvcr, is not so simple. It 
provides two other families that are 
like the first in every respect except in 
their mass. Why did nature happen to 
provide three replications of the same 
pattern of matter? We do not know. 
Our theories as yet give no indication. 
Could there be more than three fam¬ 
ilies? Recent experiments have led to 
the conclusion thai Lhere are not. 


GARY J. FELDMAN and JACK STEIN - 
BERGER were leaders in the effort to 
determine experimentally the number 
of families of matter. Feldman received 
his doctorate from Harvard Universi¬ 
ty in 1971 and spent Lhe following 19 
years studying electron-positron anmhF 
lation at the Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Center (slac). Fie was co-leader of the 
Mark II, the experimental facility of Ihe 
Stanford Linear Collider (slc). Last fall 
he moved to Harvard and began study¬ 
ing proton-antiproton collisions at the 
Fermilab National Accelerator Laborato¬ 
ry in Batavia, Ill. Steinberger was born 
in Germany, came to the U.S. as a child 
and received his doctorate from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago in 1948. Since 1968 
he has been associated with the Europe¬ 
an laboratory for particle physics (cern) 
near Geneva. Between 1983 and 1990 he 
headed Aleph, one of four experiments 
installed at the organization's Large Elec¬ 
tron-Positron (lep) Collider, He shared 
Lhe 1988 Nobel Prize in Physics for his 
discovery of the muon neutrino in 1962. 


In the spring and summer of 1989, 
experiments were performed by teams 
of physicists working at the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center (slac) and 
the European laboratory for particle 
physics (cern) near Geneva. The teams 
used machines of differing designs to 
cause electrons (e - ) and positrons (e + ) 
to collide and thus produce quantities 
of the Z particle (or Z { \ pronoimced 
“zee zero” or “zee naught")* 

The most massive elementary parti¬ 
cle observed, the Z weighs about 100 
times as much as a proton and nearly 
as much as an atom of silver. As we 
shall see, this mass is merely an aver¬ 
age. The Z lifetime is so short that in¬ 
dividual Z particles differ slightly in 
their mass. The spread in the mass val¬ 
ues is called a mass width, a quantity 
that depends on the number of fami¬ 
lies of matter. Because this width can 
be measured experimentally, the num¬ 
ber of families of matter can be in¬ 
ferred. In this article we describe the 
experiments by which the families of 
matter were numbered. 

B ut let us first put this achieve¬ 
ment into perspective* The past 
two and a half decades have wit¬ 
nessed a remarkable systematization 
of our knowledge of the elementary 
panicles and their interactions with 
one another. The known particles can 
be classified either as Fermions or as 
gauge bosons. Fermions are particles 
of spin 1/2, that is T they have an intrin¬ 
sic angular momentum of 1/2 fi, where 
fi is the Planck unit of action, 10 Z7 erg- 
second. Fermions may be thought of 
as the constituents of matter. Gauge 
bosons are particles of spin 1, or an¬ 
gular momentum 1 H. They can be vis¬ 
ualized as the mediators of the forces 
between the fermions* in addition to 
their spins, these particles are charac¬ 
terized by their masses and by then- 


various couplings with one another, 
such as electric charges. 

All known couplings, or interac¬ 
tions, can be classified into three types: 
electromagnetic, weak and strong. (A 
fourth interaction, gravity, is negligi¬ 
ble at the level of elementary particles, 
so it need not be considered here.) Al¬ 
though the three interactions appear to 
be different, their mathematical formu¬ 
la lion is quite similar. They are all de¬ 
scribed by theories in which fermions 
interact by exchanging gauge bosons. 

The electromagnetic interaction, as 
seen in the binding of electrons and 
nuclei to form atoms, is mediated by 
the exchange of photons—the electro¬ 
magnetic gauge bosons. The weak in¬ 
teraction is mediated by the heavy W+, 
W and Z bosons, whereas the strong 
interaction is mediated by the eight 
massless “gluons.” The proton, for in¬ 
stance, is composed of three fermion 
quarks that are bound together by the 
exchange of gluons. 

These interactions also describe the 
creation of particles in high-energy col¬ 
lisions. The conversion of a photon 
into an electron and a positron serves 


ALEPH DETECTOR, one of four at Lhe 
Large Electron-Positron (lep) Collider a l 
cern near Geneva, recorded these typi¬ 
cal decays of Z particles. The cross-sec¬ 
tional diagrams show Z decay products 
as they traverse the detector. The four 
decays are (clockwise, from upper left) 
an electron and a positron, which ap¬ 
pear as a single line of dots; two muons, 
which match the electrons' paths but 
penetrate the outer tracking devices; 
two tau leptons, one of which has de¬ 
cayed into a muon and two unseen neu¬ 
trinos, accompanied by another that 
has decayed into three pions; and two 
quarks, which form hadron jets. Most 
Zs decay to quarks. Histograms (blue 
and red) represent particle energies. 
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as an example. So does the annihilation 
of an electron colliding with a positron 
at immensely high energy 1 to produce a 
Z particle. 

The evolution of these gauge theo¬ 
ries constitutes a strikingly beautiful 
advance in particle physics. The unifi¬ 
cation of electromagnetism with the 
weak interaction was put forward dur¬ 
ing the years 1968-1971. This “elec- 
troweak” theory predicted the neutral 


weak interaction, discovered at cern in 
1973, and the heavy intermediate bo¬ 
sons W\ W~ and Z° f discovered 10 
years later, also at cern [see “Unified 
Theories of Elementary-Particle Interac¬ 
tion,” by Steven Weinberg; Scientific 
American, July 1974]. 

The gauge theory of the strong in¬ 
teraction was advanced in the early 
1970s. This theory' is called quantum 
chromodynamics because it explains 


the strong force by which quarks inter¬ 
act on the basis of their “color.” Despite 
its name, color is an invisible trait. It 
is to the strong interaction what charge 
is to the electrical one: a quantity that 
characterizes the force. But whereas 
electrodynamic charge has only one 
state—positive or negative—the color 
charge has three. Quarks come in red, 
green and blue; antiquarks come in 
antired, antigreen and antiblue. 



ELECTRON CALORIMETER ENERGY 


HADRON CALORIMETER ENERGY 
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POSITRONS 


ALEPH 


LARGE ELECTRON-POSITRON COLLIDER creates Z bosons by 
bringing electrons and positrons into collision in a storage 
ring 27 kilometers in circumference. The particles countercir- 
cuiate in bunches. Magnets confine the two beams to their 


proper orbits, and radio-frequency power accelerates them to 
a combined energy near 90 billion electron volts, equivalent 
to the Z mass. The bunches meet head-on 45,000 times a sec¬ 
ond at points inside the Aleph, Opal, Delphi and L3 detectors. 


Together these two gauge theories 
predict, often with quite high preci¬ 
sion, all elementary phenomena that 
have so far been observed. But their 
apparent comprehensiveness does not 
mean that the model is complete and 
that we can all go home. Gauge theory 
predicts the existence of the so-called 
Higgs particle, which is supposed to ex¬ 
plain the origin of particle mass. No 
physicist can be happy until it is spot¬ 
ted or a substitute for it is supplied. 
Gauge theory also includes a number 
of arbitrary physical constants, such 
as the coupling strengths of the in¬ 
teractions and the masses of the parti¬ 
cles. A complete theory would explain 
why these particular values are found 
in nature. 

Among the rules the electro weak the¬ 
ory does provide is one that requires 
fermions to come in pairs. The electron 
and electron neutrino are such a pair; 
they are called leptons because they 
are relatively light. Another rule is that 
each particle must have its andpani- 
cle—against the electron is posed the 
positron; against the electron neutrino, 
the electron antineutrino. When parti¬ 
cles and antiparticles collide, they can 
annihilate one another, producing sec¬ 
ondary particles. Such reactions, as we 
shall see, underlie the experiments dis¬ 
cussed here. 

To avoid some subtle disasters in 


the theory, it is necessary to associate 
with a lepton pair a corresponding pair 
of quarks. The electron is the light¬ 
est charged lepton, and therefore it 
is associated with the lightest quarks, 
the u quark (or up quark) and the d 
quark {or down quark). Quarks have 
not been seen in the free state; they are 
only found bound to other quarks and 
anti quarks. 

The proton, for example, is com¬ 
posed of two u quarks and a d quark, 
whereas the neutron is composed of 
two d quarks and a u quark. A com¬ 
plete second family and most of a third 
have been shown to exist in high-ener¬ 
gy experiments. In each case, the par¬ 
ticles are much more massive than the 
corresponding members of the preced¬ 
ing family (the neutrinos form a possi¬ 
ble exception). The second family's two 
leptons are the muon and the muon 
neutrino; its quarks are the "charm,” or 
c, quark, and the “stranger or s, quark, 
The third family’s confirmed members 
are its two leptons—the tau lepton and 
the tau neutrino—and the “bottom,” or 
b r quark. The remaining quark, called 
the "Top,” or t, quark, is crucial to the 
electro weak theory. The particle has 
not been discovered, but we and most 
other physicists believe it exists and 
presume it is simply too massive to be 
brought into existence by today's parti¬ 
cle accelerators. 


No members of the second and third 
families are stable (again, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of the neutrinos). Their 
lifetimes range between a millionth and 
a ten-millionth of a second, at the end 
of which they decay into particles of 
lower mass. 

There are two substantial gaps in the 
elec trow eak theory's grouping of parti¬ 
cles, First, although the theory requires 
that fermions come in pairs, it does not 
specify how^ many pairs constitute a 
family. There is no reason why each 
family should not have, in addition 
to its leptons and quarks, particles 
of another, still unobserved type. This 
possibility interests a great number of 
our colleagues, but so far no new par¬ 
ticles have been observed. Second, the 
theory says nothing about the cen¬ 
tral question of this article: the number 
of families of matter. Might there be 
higher families made up of particles 
too massive for existing accelerators to 
produce? 

A t present, physicists can do noth¬ 
ing but insert observed masses 
l into theories on an ad hoc basis. 
Some pattern can, however, be dis¬ 
cerned [see illustration on page 37 \. 
Within a given class of particle (say, a 
charged lepton or a quark of charge 
+2/3 or of -1/3), the mass increases 
considerably in each succeeding family. 
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The smallest such increase is the near¬ 
ly 17-fold jump from the muon in 
the second family to the tau lepton in 
the third. 

Another striking feature is found 
within families. Leptons are always less 
massive than quarks, and in every pair 
of leptons the neutrino is always sub¬ 
stantially the less massive particle. In 
fact, it is uncertain whether neutrinos 
have any masses at all: experimental 
evidence merely puts upper limits on 
the mass each variety can have. 

This lightness of neutrinos is essen¬ 
tial to the method reported here for 
counting the number of families of par¬ 
ticles. Even if the quark and lepton 
members of a fourth, fifth or sixth 
family were far too massive to be creat¬ 
ed by existing accelerators, the likeli¬ 
hood is nonetheless great that their 
neutrinos would have little or no mass. 
Almost certainly the mass of such neu¬ 
trinos would he less than half the mass 
of the Z boson. If such neutrinos exist, 
therefore, they would be expected to be 
among the decay products of the Z, the 
only particle that decays copiously into 
pairs of neutrinos. 

Unfortunately, neutrinos are hard to 
detect because they do not engage in 
electromagnetic or strong interactions. 
They touch matter only through forces 
that are called “weak," with good rea¬ 
son: most neutrinos pass through the 
earth without interacting. In the experi¬ 
ments we shall describe, the existence 
of neutrinos is sought indirectly. 

The process begins by creating Z 
particles. The Z can be produced by 
an electron-positron pair whose com¬ 
bined kinetic energies make up the dif¬ 
ference between their rest masses (ex¬ 
pressed in equivalent energy ) and the 
rest mass of the Z. Because these lep¬ 
tons have tiny rest masses, the beams 
in which they travel must each be 
raised to the very high energy of 45.5 
billion electron volts (eV), about half 
the Z mass. 

Now if the Z were perfectly stable, 
the beam energy would have to equal 
this value precisely to conserve energy 7 
and momentum. But such perfect sta¬ 
bility is impossible, for if the Z can be 
created from particles, then it must 
also be free to decay back into them. 
In fact, the Z has many “channels" in 
which to decay. Each decay channel 
shortens the life of the Z. 

Near the beginning of this article, we 
mentioned that the Z "s short life made 
its mass indeterminate and that the ex¬ 
tent of the indeterminacy could be used 
to number the families of matter. Let us 
explain why this must be so. One form 
of the Heisenberg uncertainty principle 
stipulates that the shorter the duration 


of a state is, the more uncertain its en¬ 
ergy must be. Because the Z is short¬ 
lived, its energy —or equivalently, its 
mass-will have a degree of uncertain¬ 
ty 7 . What this means is the following: 
the mass of any individual Z can be 
measured quite precisely, but different 


Zs will have slightly different masses. If 
the measured masses of many Zs are 
plotted, the resulting graph has a char¬ 
acteristic bell-like shape. The width of 
this shape is proportional to the speed 
at which the Z decays. 

The shape is measured by varying 


DETECTORS OF ALEPH are arranged in onionlike layers that feed data into com¬ 
puters, which can reconstruct decay events on a screen (bottom). Charged parti¬ 
cles appear as tracks. The energy of both charged and neutral particles is gauged 
by calorimeters and graphically displayed, Aleph weighs about 4,000 tons (top). 
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STANFORD LINEAR COLLIDER speeds positrons and elec¬ 
trons along a Uiree-kilometer straightaway. The injector (top 
right) shoots electrons (red) into a damping ring, which con¬ 
denses them for later focusing. One bunch then enters the 
straightaway behind a bunch of positrons (blue). The two 


bunches accelerate in tandem before entering separate arcs 
that focus and direct them to collision in the Mark H detec¬ 
tor (bottom left). Meanwhile the second bunch of elec¬ 
trons slams into a target, producing positrons (center). The 
positrons are returned to the front, damped and stored. 


the collision energy and observing the 
number of Z particles produced. The 
measurements trace a curve that peaks, 
or resonates, at a combined beam ener¬ 
gy of about 91 billion eV. This point, 
called the peak cross section, defines 
the average Z mass. The width of the 
resonance curve defines the particle's 
mass uncertainty. 

The width equals the sum of par¬ 
tial widths contributed by each of The 
Z’s decay channels. The known chan¬ 
nels are the decays to panicle and an- 
tipartide pairs of all fermions with less 
than one half the Z mass: the three 
varieties of charged leptons, the five 
kinds of quarks and the three varie¬ 
ties of neutrinos. If there are other 
fermions whose masses are less than 
half the Z mass, the Z will decay to 
these as w r ell, and these channels will 
also contribute to the Z width, making 
it larger. 

The present experiments show that 
such decays to new, charged par tides 
do not occur, so we can be sure that 
the particles do not exist or that their 
masses are larger than half the Z mass. 
If, however, higher-mass families do ex¬ 
ist, then—as we argued before—their 
neutrinos would still be expected to 


have masses much smaller than half 
the Z mass. Therefore, the Z would also 
decay to these channels, and although 
the neutrinos would not be seen direct¬ 
ly in these experiments, these neutri¬ 
no spedes would contribute to the 
Z width and so be observable. This is 
the principle enabling the experiments 
reported here to number the families 
of matter. 

The electro weak theory predicts the 
contributions of the known channels 
to an accuracy of about 1 percent, as 
follows: for the combined quark chan¬ 
nels, 1,74 billion eV; for each charged 
lepton channel, 83.5 million eV; and 
for each neutrino channel, 166 mil¬ 
lion eV. 

As the number of assumed neutrinos 
{and hence families) increases, the pre¬ 
dicted Z width also increases. The pre¬ 
dicted peak cross section, on the other 
hand, declines by the square of tile 
width [see illustration on page 39}. One 
can consequently deduce the number 
of families either from the measured 
width or from the peak cross section. 
The latter is statistically the more pow¬ 
erful measurement. The establishment 
of the number of families by direct ex¬ 
perimental measurement had to await 


the production of large numbers of Zs 
by the well-understood process of elec¬ 
tron-positron annihilation. 

R esearchers at cern attacked the 
problem by developing the Large 
Electron-Positron (lep) Collider, 
a traditional storage-ring design built 
on an unprecedented scale [see "The 
LEP Collider,'' by Stephen Myers and 
Emilio Picasso; Scientific American, 
July 1990]. The ring, which measures 
27 kilometers in circumference, is bur¬ 
ied between 50 and 150 meters under 
the plain that stretches from Geneva 
to the French part of the Jura Moun¬ 
tains [see illustration on page 34]. Reso¬ 
nance cavities accelerate the two beams 
with radio-frequency power. The beams 
move in opposite directions through a 
roughly circular tube. Electromagnets 
bend the beams around every curve 
and direct them to collisions in four ar¬ 
eas, each of which is provided with a 
large detector. 

The ring design has the advantage 
of storing the particles indefinitely, so 
that they can continue to circulate and 
collide. It has the disadvantage of drain¬ 
ing the beams of energy in the form 
of synchroton radiation, an emission 
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made by any charged particle that is 
diverted by a magnetic field* Such loss¬ 
es, which at these energies appear as 
X rays, increase as the fourth power 
of the beam’s energy and are inversely 
proportional to the ring's radius* De¬ 
signers can therefore increase the pow¬ 
er of their beams by either pouring in 
more energy or building larger rings, 
or both. If optimal use is made of re¬ 
sources, the cost of such storage rings 
scales as the square of beam energy* 
The lep is thought to approach the 
practical economic limit for accelera¬ 
tors of this kind. 

At Stanford, the problem of making 
electrons and positrons collide at high 
energy was attacked in a novel way in 
the Stanford Linear Collider (slc). The 
electrons and positrons are accelerated 
in a three-kilometer-long linear accel¬ 
erator, which had been built for oth¬ 
er purposes* They are sent into arcs a 
kilometer long, brought into collision 
and then dumped [see illustration on 
opposite page]. The electrons and posi¬ 
trons each lose about 2 percent of thdr 
energy because of synchrotron radia¬ 
tion in the arcs, but this loss is tolerable 
because the particles are not recirculat¬ 
ed* A single detector is placed at the 
point of collision [see "The Stanford 
Linear Accelerator,” by John R. Rees; 
Scientific American , October 1989]. 

The lep is an efficient device: when 


the electron and positron beams recir¬ 
culate, about 45,000 collisions per sec¬ 
ond occur. The SLC beams collide, at 
the most, only 120 times per second. 
Thus, the slc must increase its efficien¬ 
cy. This task can be accomplished by 
reducing the beam’s cross section to an 
extremely small area. The smaller the 
cross section of the area becomes, the 
more likely it is that an electron will 
collide head-on with a positron. The 
slc has produced beam diameters of 
four-millionths of a meter, about one 
fifth the thickness of a human hair. 

One of the main justifications for 
building the slc was that it would serve 
as a prototype for this new kind of col¬ 
lider. Indeed, the slc has shown that 
useful numbers of collisions are obtain¬ 
able in linear colliders, and it has thus 
encouraged developmental research in 
this direction, both at slac and at 
cern. The present Z production rates 
at the slc are, however, still more than 
100 times smaller than those at the lep. 

Large teams of physicists analyze 
the collision products in big detectors* 
The slc’s detector is called Mark II, 
and the lep's four detectors are called 
Aleph, Opal, Delphi and L3 [see illustra¬ 
tion on page 34]. The slac team num¬ 
bers about 150 physicists; each of the 
cern teams numbers about 400 peo¬ 
ple, drawn from research institutes and 
universities of two dozen countries. 


The function of a detector is to mea¬ 
sure the energies and directions of as 
many as possible of the particles con¬ 
stituting a collision event and to identi¬ 
fy their nature, particularly that of the 
charged leptons. Detectors are made in 
onionlike layers, with tracking devices 
on the inside and calorimeters on the 
outside* Tracking devices measure the 
angles and momenta of charged par- 
tides. The trajectories are located by 
means of the ionization trails the colli¬ 
sion products leave behind in a suit¬ 
able gas. Other media, such as semi¬ 
conductor detectors and light-emitting 
plastic fibers, are also used. 

The tracking devices are generally 
placed in strong magnetic fields that 
bend the particles' trajectories inverse¬ 
ly with respect to their momenta. Mea¬ 
surement of the curves yields the mo¬ 
menta, which in turn provide close es¬ 
timates of the energy* (At the energies 
encountered in these experiments, the 
energy^ and the momentum of a parti¬ 
cle differ very little*} 

Calorimeters measure the energies of 
both neutral and charged particles by 
dissipating these energies in successive 
secondary interactions in some dense 
medium. This energy is then sampled 
in a suitable way and localized as pre¬ 
cisely as the granularity of the calo¬ 
rimeter allows. Calorimeters perform 
their function in a number of ways. The 
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most common method uses sandwich¬ 
es of thin sheets of dense matter, such 
as lead, uranium or iron, which are 
separated by layers of track-sensitive 
material. 

Particles leave their mark in such ma¬ 
terials by knocking electrons from their 
atoms. Argon, either in liquid form or 
as a gas combined with organic gas¬ 
es, is the usual medium. Plastic scin¬ 
tillators work differently: when a reac¬ 
tion particle traverses them, it produc¬ 
es a flash of light whose intensity is 
then measured. The calorimeter usual¬ 
ly has two layers, an inner one opti¬ 
mized for the measurement of elec¬ 
trons and photons and an outer one 
optimized for hadrons. 

To gather all the reaction products, 
the ideal detector would cover the 
entire solid angle surrounding the in¬ 
teraction point. Such detectors were 
pioneered in the 1970s at slac. In 
the lep 1 s Aleph detector the tracking 
of the products from the annihila¬ 
tion of a positron and an electron pro¬ 
ceeds in steps. 

A silicon-strip device adjoining the 
reaction site fixes the forward end 
point of each trajectory’ to within ten- 
millionths of a meter (about half the 
breadth of a human hair). Eight layers 
of detection wires then track the tra¬ 
jectory’ through an inner chamber 60 
centimeters in diameter. Finally, a so- 
called time-projection chamber, 3.6 me¬ 
ters in diameter, uses a strong electric 
field to collect electrons knocked from 
gas molecules by the traversing parti¬ 
cles. The field causes the electrons to 
drift to the cylindrical chambers* two 
ends, where they are amplified and de¬ 
tected on 50,000 small pads. Each elec¬ 
tron* s point of origin is inferred from 
the place it occupies on the pads and 
the time it takes to get there. 

The next step outward brings the re¬ 
action products to the electron-photon 


calorimeter. The products traverse the 
superconducting coil, which creates a 
15,000-gauss magnetic field at the axis 
of the device, and then enter the had¬ 
ron calorimeter. This device, a series 
of iron plates separated by gas coun¬ 
ters, also returns the magnetic flux, 
just as an iron core does in a con¬ 
ventional electromagnet. Aleph weighs 
4,000 tons and cost about $60 million 
to build. Half a million channels of in¬ 
formation must be read for each event, 
and the computer support necessary 
for the acquisition and later evaluation 
of the data is considerable [see illustra¬ 
tion an page 35]. 

The data gathered in the first few 
months of operation of the two collid¬ 
ers have provided the best support yet 
adduced for the predictions of the elec- 
troweak theory. More important, they 
have delineated the curve describing 
the Z width with great precision. 

The overwhehning majority of ob¬ 
served electron-positron annihilations 
give rise to four sets of products: 88 
percent produce a quark and an anti¬ 
quark; the remaining 12 percent are di¬ 
vided equally among the production of 
a tau iepton and antitau lepton, muon 
and antimuon, and electron and posi¬ 
tron. (The last case simply reverses the 
Initial annihilation.) 

in the decays into electrons and mu¬ 
ons, two tracks are seen back to back, 
with momenta (and energies) corre¬ 
sponding to half of the combined beam 
energy. The two products are easily 
distinguished by their distinct behav¬ 
ior in the calorimeters. The decays to 
tau leptons are more complex because 
they subsist for a mere instant—during 
which they travel about a miliimeteT— 
before decaying into tertiary particles 
that alone can be observed. A tau lep- 
ton leaves either closely packed tracks 
or just one track; in both cases, the sig¬ 
nature is mirrored by that of another 


tau lepton moving in the opposite di¬ 
rection (thus conserving momentum). 

The quarks that account for most 
reactions cannot be seen in their free, 
or "naked,*' state, because at birth they 
undergo a process called hadroniza- 
tion. Each quark “clothes* 1 itself in a jet 
of hadrons, numbering 15 on average, 
two thirds of which are charged. This, 
the most complex of the four main 
decay events, usually manifests itself 
as back-to-back jets, each containing 
many tracks [see bottom left of illustra¬ 
tion on page 33]. The results described 
here are based on the analysis of about 
80,000 Z decays into quarks—the com¬ 
bined result of the four lep teams and 
the one slac team. 

T he Z production curve is deter¬ 
mined in an energy scan. Produc¬ 
tion probability is measured at a 
number of energies: at the peak ener¬ 
gy, as well as above and below it. A 
precise knowledge of the beam energy 
is of great importance here. It was ob¬ 
tained at the two colliders very differ¬ 
ently, in both cases with a good deal of 
ingenuity and with a precision of three 
parts in 10,000. 

As was pointed out earlier, the to¬ 
tal width of the Z resonance can be de¬ 
termined from either the height at the 
peak energy 7 or the width of the reso¬ 
nance curve. The height has the small¬ 
er statistical error but requires knowl¬ 
edge not only of the rate at which 
events occur but also of the rate at 
which particles from the two beams 
cross. The latter rate is called the lumi¬ 
nosity of the collider. 

In the simple case of tw r o perfectly 
aligned beams of identical shape and 
size, the luminosity' equals the product 
of the number of electrons and the 
number of positrons in each crossing 
bunch, multiplied by the number of 
bunches crossing each second, divld- 



ALEPH’S LUMINOSITY DETECTOR registers a small-angle 
scattering event when a positron (e + ) enters from the left 
and glances off an electron (e “) entering from the right. The 
particles then hurtle into fine-grained calorimeters that fix 
their angles and measure their energies. The rate of these 


events measures the lep’s collision frequency, or luminosity. 
One must know the luminosity to determine how changes in 
beam energy' affect the probability' of producing Z bosons. 
This probability function, in turn, predicts the number of 
neutrino varieties, hence the number of families of matter. 
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RESONANCE CURVES predicted for the Z particle vary according to the number of 
families of matter* Thousands of Z decays into quarks, observed at cern, appear as 
points. The measurements agree with the expectation for three families of matter. 


ed by the cross-sectional area of the 
beams. In practice, luminosity is deter¬ 
mined only by observing the rate of the 
one process that is known with preci¬ 
sion: the scattering of electrons and 
positrons that glance off one another 
at very small angles without combin¬ 
ing or otherwise changing state. To 
record such so-called elastic collisions, 
two special detectors are placed in 
small angular regions just off the axis 
of the beam pipe. One of the detectors 
is in front of the collision area; the oth¬ 
er is behind it. in the case of Aleph, 
these detectors are electron-photon cal¬ 
orimeters of high granularity [see illus¬ 
tration on opposite page J. 

The elastically scattered electrons 
and positrons are identified by the 
characteristic pattern in which they 
deposit energy in the detectors and by 
the way they strike the two detectors 
back to back, producing a perfectly 
aligned path. The essence here is to 
understand precisely the way in which 
particles are registered, especially in 
those parts of the detectors that corre¬ 
spond to exceedingly small scattering 
angles* This Is important because the 
detection rate is extremely sensitive to 
changes in the angle. 

When the resulting data are fitted to 
the theoretical resonance shape, three 
parameters are considered: the height 
at the peak, the total width and the Z 
mass. The data, in fact, agree well with 
the shape of the theoretically expected 
distribution* The next step, then, is to 
determine the number of neutrino fam¬ 
ilies from two independent parame¬ 
ters—the width and the peak height. 

The combined results of the five 
teams produced an average estimate 
of 3*09 neutrino varieties, with an ex¬ 
perimental uncertainty of 0.09. This 
number closely approaches an integer, 
as it should, and matches the number 
of neutrino varieties that are already 
known. A fourth neutrino could exist 
without contradicting these findings 
only if its mass exceeded 40 billion 
eV—a most unlikely possibility, given 
the immeasurably small masses of the 
three known neutrinos. 

rTl he Z result fits the cosmological 
evidence gathered by those who 
_l_ study matter on galactic and su¬ 
per galactic scales. Astronomers have 
measured the ratio of hydrogen to he¬ 
lium and other light elements in the 
universe. Cosmologists and astrophysi¬ 
cists have tried to infer the processes 
by winch these relative abundances 
came about [see “Particle Accelerators 
Test Cosmological Theory, 1 ' by David N. 
Schramm and Gary Steigman; Scientif¬ 
ic American, June 1988]. 


Shortly after the big bang, the cata¬ 
clysmic explosion that created the uni¬ 
verse and began its expansion, matter 
was so hot that a neutron was as like¬ 
ly to decay into a proton-electron pair 
as the latter was to combine to form a 
neutron. Consequently, as many neu¬ 
trons as protons existed. But as the uni¬ 
verse expanded and cooled, the slight¬ 
ly heavier neutrons changed into pro¬ 
tons more readily than protons changed 
into neutrons. The neutron-proton ra¬ 
tio therefore fell steadily. 

When the expansion brought the tem¬ 
perature of the universe below one bil¬ 
lion kelvins, protons and neutrons were 
for the first time able to fuse, thereby 
fo rmin g some of the lighter elements, 
mainly helium. The resulting abundan¬ 
ces depend critically on the ratio of 
neutrons to protons at the time light 
elements were forming. This ratio, in 
turn, depends on the rate at which the 
universe expanded and cooled. At this 
stage, each light neutrino family—that 
is, any whose constituents have a mass 
smaller than about a million eV—con¬ 
tributes appreciably to the energy den¬ 
sity and cooling rate. The measured 
abundances of light elements are con¬ 


sistent with cosmological models that 
assume the existence of three light neu¬ 
trino families but tend to disfavor those 
that assume four or more* 

Many questions remain unanswered. 
Why are there just three families of par¬ 
ticles? What law determines the mass¬ 
es of their members, decreeing that 
they shall span 10 powers of 10? These 
problems lie at the center of particle 
physics today* They have been brought 
one step closer to solution by the num¬ 
bering of the families of matter. 
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On the Generalized 
Theory of Gravitation 

An account of the newly published extension 
of the general theory of relativity against 
its historical and philosophical background 

by Albert Einstein 


T he editors of Scientific Amer¬ 
ican have asked me to write 
about my recent work which has 
just been published. It is a mathemati¬ 
cal investigation concerning the foun¬ 
dations of held physics. 

Some readers may be puzzled: Didn't 
we learn all about the foundations of 
physics when we were still at school? 
The answer is “yes” or “no,” depending 
on the interpretation. We have become 
acquainted with concepts and general 
relations that enable us to comprehend 
an immense range of experiences and 
make them accessible to mathematical 
treatment. In a certain sense these con¬ 
cepts and relations are probably even 
final. This situation is true, for exam¬ 
ple, of the laws of light refraction, of 
the relations of classical thermodynam¬ 
ics as far as it is based on the concepts 
of pressure, volume, temperature, heat 
and work, and of the hypothesis of the 
nonexistence of a perpetual motion 
machine. 

What, then, impels us to devise the¬ 
ory after theory? Why do we devise 
theories at all? The answer to the lat¬ 
ter question is simply because we en¬ 
joy “comprehending,” that is, reducing 
phenomena by the process of logic to 
something already known or (apparent¬ 
ly) evident. New theories are first of 
all necessary when we encounter new 
facts that cannot be “explained” by ex¬ 
isting theories. But this motivation for 


ALBERT EINSTEIN (1879-1955) formu¬ 
lated the general theory of relativity and 
the special theory of relativity and pro¬ 
foundly influenced modem physics in 
many other ways. He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physics in 1921. 


setting up new theories is, so to speak, 
trivial, imposed from without. There is 
another, more subtle motive of no less 
importance. This is the striving toward 
unification and simplification of the 
premises of the theory as a whole (that 
is, Mach's principle of economy, inter¬ 
preted as a logical principle). 

There exists a passion for compre¬ 
hension, just as there exists a passion 
for music. That passion is rather com¬ 
mon in children but gets lost in most 
people later on. Without this passion, 
there would be neither mathematics 
nor natural science. Time and again the 
passion for understanding has led to 
the illusion that man is able to compre¬ 
hend the objective world rationally, by 
pure thought, without any empirical 
foundations—in short, by metaphysics. 
I believe that every true theorist is a 
kind of tamed metaphysicist, no mat¬ 
ter how pure a "positivist” he may fan¬ 
cy himself. The metaphysicist believes 
that the logically simple is also the real. 
The tamed metaphysicist believes that 
not all that is logically simple is em¬ 
bodied in experienced reality but that 
the totality of alt sensory experience 
can be “comprehended” on the basis of 
a conceptual system built on premises 
of great simplicity. The skeptic will say 
that this is a “miracle creed.” Admitted¬ 
ly so, but it is a miracle creed which 
has been borne out to an amazing ex¬ 
tent by the development of science. 

The rise of atomism is a good ex¬ 
ample. How may Leucippus have con¬ 
ceived this bold idea? When water 
freezes and becomes ice—apparently 
something entirely different from wa¬ 
ter—why is it that the thawing of the 
ice forms something that seems indis¬ 
tinguishable from the original water? 
Leucippus is puzzled and looks for an 


"explanation.” He is driven to the con¬ 
clusion that in these transitions the 
"essence” of the thing has not changed 
at all. Maybe the thing consists of im¬ 
mutable particles, and the change is 
only a change in their spatial arrange¬ 
ment. Could it not be that the same 
is true of all material objects which 
emerge again and again with nearly 
identical qualities? 

T his idea is not entirely lost dur¬ 
ing the long hibernation of oc¬ 
cidental thought. Two thousand 
years after Leucippus, Bernoulli won¬ 
ders why gas exerts pressure on the 
walls of a container. Should this phe¬ 
nomenon be “explained” by mutual re¬ 
pulsion of the parts of the gas, in the 
sense of Newtonian mechanics? This 
hypothesis appears absurd, for the gas 
pressure depends on the temperature, 
all other things being equal. To assume 
that the Newtonian forces of interac¬ 
tion depend on temperature is contrary 
to the spirit of Newtonian mechanics. 
Since Bernoulli is aware of the concept 
of atomism, he is bound to conclude 
that the atoms {or molecules) collide 
with the walls of the container and in 
doing so exert pressure. After all, one 
has to assume that atoms are in mo¬ 
tion; how else can one account for the 
varying temperature of gases? 

A simple mechanical consideration 
shows that this pressure depends only 
on the kinetic energy of the particles 
and on their density' in space. This 
should have led the physicists of that 
age to the conclusion that heat con¬ 
sists in random motion of the atoms. 
Had they taken this consideration as 
seriously as it deserved to be tak¬ 
en* the development of the theory' of 
heat—-in particular the discovery 1 of the 
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equivalence of heat and mechanical 
energy—would have been considerably 
facilitated- 

This example is meant to illustrate 
two things. The theoretical idea (atom¬ 
ism in this case) does not arise apart 
from and independent of experience; 
nor can it be derived from experience 
by a purely logical procedure. It is pro¬ 
duced by a creative act. Once a theoret¬ 
ical idea has been acquired, one does 
well to hold fast to it until it leads to an 
untenable conclusion. 

As for my latest theoretical work, I 
/V do not feel justified in giving a 
L idetailed account of it before a 
wide group of readers interested in sci¬ 
ence. That should be done only with 
theories which have been adequately 
confirmed by experience. So far it is 
primarily the simplicity of its premises 
and its intimate connection with what 
is already known (namely, the laws of 
the pure gravitational field) that speak 
in favor of the theory to be discussed 
here. It may, however, be of interest to 
a wide group of readers interested in 
science to become acquainted with the 
train of thought that can lead to en¬ 
deavors of such an extremely specula¬ 
tive nature. Moreover, it will be shown 
what kinds of difficulties are encoun¬ 
tered and in what sense they have been 
overcome. 

In Newtonian physics the elementary 
theoretical concept on which the theo¬ 
retical description of material bodies 
is based is the material point, or parti¬ 
cle. Thus, matter is considered a priori 
to be discontinuous. This assumption 
makes it necessary to consider the ac¬ 
tion of material points on one another 
as "action at a distance. 1 ’ Because the 
latter concept seems quite contrary to 
everyday experience, it is only natural 
that the contemporaries of Newton— 
and indeed Newton himself—found it 
difficult to accept. Because of the al¬ 
most miraculous success of the Newto¬ 
nian system, however, the succeeding 
generations of physicists became ac¬ 
customed to the idea of action at a 
distance. Any doubt was buried for a 
long time to come* 

But when, in the second half of the 
19th century, the laws of electrody¬ 
namics became known, it turned out 
that these laws could not be satisfac¬ 
torily incorporated into the Newtoni¬ 
an system. It is fascinating to muse: 
Would Faraday have discovered the Law 
of electromagnetic induction if he had 
received a regular college education? 
Unencumbered by the traditional way 


of thinking, he felt that the introduce 
tion of the “held 11 as an independent el¬ 
ement of reality helped him to coor¬ 
dinate the experimental facts. It was 
Maxwell who fully comprehended the 
significance of the held concept; he 
made the fundamental discovery that 
the laws of electrodynamics found their 
natural expression in the differential 
equations for the electric and magnet¬ 
ic fields. These equations implied the 
existence of waves, whose properties 
corresponded to those of light as far 
as they were known at that time. This 
incorporation of optics into the theo¬ 
ry of electromagnetism represents one 
of the greatest triumphs in the striv¬ 
ing toward unification of the founda¬ 
tions of physics. Maxwell achieved this 
unification by purely theoretical argu¬ 
ments, long before it was corroborat¬ 
ed by Hertz’s experimental work. The 
new insight made it possible to dis¬ 
pense with the hypothesis of action at 
a distance, at least in the realm of elec¬ 
tromagnetic phenomena; the interme¬ 
diary field now appeared as the only 
carrier of electromagnetic interaction 
between bodies, and the field’s behav¬ 
ior was completely determined by con¬ 
tiguous processes, expressed by differ¬ 
ential equations, 

N ow a question arose: Since the 
field exists even in a vacuum, 
should one conceive of the field 
as a state of a “carrier, 11 or should it 
rather be endowed with an indepen¬ 
dent existence not reducible to any¬ 
thing else? In other words, is there 
an “ether” which carries the held; the 
ether being considered in the undulato- 
ry state, for example, when it carries 
light waves? 

The question has a natural answer: 
because one cannot dispense with the 
held concept, it is preferable not to 
introduce in addition a carrier with 
hypothetical properties. However, the 
pathfinders who first recognized the 
indispensability of the held concept 
w f ere still too strongly imbued with the 
mechanistic tradition of thought to ac¬ 
cept unhesitatingly this simple point of 
view. But during the course of the fol¬ 
lowing decades this view r imperceptibly 
took hold. 

The introduction of the held as an el¬ 
ementary concept gave rise to an in¬ 
consistency of the theory as a whole. 
Maxwell's theory, although adequately 
describing the behavior of electrically 
charged particles in their interaction 
with one another, does not explain the 
behavior of electrical densities, that is, 


it does not proride a theory of the par¬ 
ticles themselves. They must therefore 
be treated as mass points on the basis 
of the old theory. The combination of 
the idea of a continuous field with the 
conception of material points discon¬ 
tinuous in space appears inconsistent. 
A consistent field theory requires con¬ 
tinuity of all elements of the theory, 
not only in time but also in space and 
in all points of space. Hence, die mate¬ 
rial particle has no place as a funda¬ 
mental concept in a field theory. Thus, 
even apart from the fact that gravita¬ 
tion is not included, Maxwell's electro¬ 
dynamics cannot be considered a com¬ 
plete theory. 

Maxwell's equations for empty space 
remain unchanged if the spatial coor¬ 
dinates and the time are subjected to 
a particular kind of linear transfor¬ 
mations—the Lorentz transformations 
(“covariance” with respect to Lorentz 
transformations). Covariance also holds, 
of course, for a transformation com¬ 
posed of two or more such transforma¬ 
tions; this is called the “group” proper¬ 
ty of Lorentz transformations. 

Maxwell's equations imply the “Lo¬ 
rentz group,” but the Lorentz group 
does not imply Maxwell's equations. 
Indeed, it is possible to redefine the 
Lorentz group independently of Max¬ 
well's equations as a group of linear 
transformations that leave a particular 
value of the velocity—the velocity of 
light—invariant. These transformations 
hold for the transition from one “in¬ 
ertial system’ 1 to another which is in 
uniform motion relative to the first. 
The most conspicuous novel property 
of this transformation group is that it 
does away with the absolute charac¬ 
ter of the concept of simultaneity of 
events distant from one another in 
space. On this account it is to be ex¬ 
pected that all equations of physics are 
covariant with respect to Lorentz trans¬ 
formations (special theory of relativi¬ 
ty), Thus it came about that Maxwell's 
equations led to a heuristic principle 
valid far beyond the range of the appli¬ 
cability or even validity of the equa¬ 
tions themselves. 

S pecial relativity has this in com¬ 
mon with Newtonian mechanics: 
the laws of both theories are sup¬ 
posed to hold only with respect to cer¬ 
tain coordinate systems—those known 
as inertial systems. An inertial system 
is a system in a state of motion such 
that “force-free” material points within 
it are not accelerated with respect to 
the coordinate system. Yet this defini- 
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tion is empty if there is no indepen¬ 
dent means for recognizing the ab¬ 
sence of forces. But such a means of 
recognition does not exist if gravitation 
is considered as a “field." 

Let A be a system uniformly acceler¬ 
ated with respect to an inertial system 
L Material points* not accelerated with 
respect to I, are accelerated with re¬ 
spect to A, the acceleration of all the 
points being equal in magnitude and 
direction. They behave as if a gravita¬ 
tional field exists with respect to A, for 
it is a characteristic property of the 
gravitational field that the acceleration 
is independent of the particular nature 
of the body. 

There is no reason to exclude the 
possibility of interpreting this behavior 
as the effect of a "true" gravitational 
field {principle of equivalence). This in¬ 
terpretation implies that A is an in¬ 
ertial system* even though it is acceler¬ 
ated with respect to another inertial 
system. (It is essential for this argu¬ 
ment that the introduction of indepen¬ 
dent gravitational fields is considered 
justified even though no masses gener¬ 
ating the field are defined. Therefore, 
to Newton such an argument would 
not have appeared convincing.) 

Thus* the concepts of inertial system, 
the law of inertia and the law of mo¬ 
tion are deprived of their concrete 
meaning—not only in classical me¬ 
chanics but also in special relativity. 
Moreover, following up this train of 
thought, it turns out that with respect 
to A time cannot be measured by iden¬ 
tical clocks; indeed, even the immedi¬ 
ate physical significance of coordinate 
differences is generally lost. In view of 
all these difficulties* should one not try, 
after all, to hold on to the concept of 
the inertial system, relinquishing die 
attempt to explain the fundamental 
character of the gravitational phenom¬ 
ena that manifest themselves in the 
Newtonian system as the equivalence 
of inert and gravitational mass? Those 
who trust in the comprehensibility of 
nature must answer: No. 

T ! his is the gist of the principle of 
equivalence: in order to account 
for the equality of inert and 
gravitational mass within the theory', it 
is necessary to admit nonlinear trans¬ 
formations of the four coordinates. 
That is, the group of Lorentz transfor¬ 
mations* and hence the set of the "per¬ 
missible" coordinate systems, has to be 
extended. 

What group of coordinate transfor¬ 
mations can then be substituted for 
the group of Lorentz transformations? 
Mathematics suggests an answer which 


is based on the fundamental investi¬ 
gations of Gauss and Riemann: name¬ 
ly* that the appropriate substitute is 
the group of all continuous (analyti¬ 
cal) transformations of the coordinates. 
Under these transformations the only 
thing that remains invariant is the fact 
that neighboring points have nearly the 
same coordinates; the coordinate sys¬ 
tem expresses only the topological or¬ 
der of the points in space (including its 
four-dimensional character). The equa¬ 
tions expressing the laws of nature 
must he covariant with respect to all 
continuous transformations of the co¬ 
ordinates, This is the principle of gen¬ 
eral relativity. 

The procedure just described over¬ 
comes a deficiency in the foundations 
of mechanics that had already been no¬ 
ticed by Newton and was criticized by 
Leibnitz and, two centuries iateT, by 
Mach: inertia resists acceleration* but 
acceleration relative to what? Within 
the frame of classical mechanics the 
only answer is: inertia resists accelera¬ 
tion relative to space. This is a physical 
property of space—space acts on ob¬ 
jects, but objects do not act on space. 
Such is probably the deeper meaning 
of Newton's assertion spatium est abso¬ 
lution (space is absolute). But the idea 
disturbed some, in particular Leibnitz, 
who did not ascribe an independent 
existence to space but considered it 
merely a property of "things" (contigui¬ 
ty 7 of physical objects). Had his justified 
doubts won out at that time, it hardly 
would have been a boon to physics, in¬ 
asmuch as the empirical and theoreti¬ 
cal foundations necessary to follow up 
his idea w 7 ere not available in the 17th 
century. 

According to general relativity* the 
concept of space detached from any 
physical content does not exist. The 
physical reality of space is represented 
by a field whose components are con¬ 
tinuous functions of four independent 
variables—the coordinates of space 
and time, it is just this particular kind 
of dependence that expresses the spa¬ 
tial character of phy sical reality 7 . 

S ince the theory of general relativ¬ 
ity' implies the representation of 
physical reality by a continuous 
field* the concept of particles or materi¬ 
al points cannot play a fundamental 
part, and neither can the concept of 
motion. The particle can only appear as 
a limited region in space in which the 
field strength or the energy' density 7 is 
particularly high. 

A relativistic theory has to answ 7 er 
two questions: namely, What is the 
mathematical character of the field? 


and What equations hold for this field? 

Concerning the first question: From 
the mathematical point of view 7 , the 
field is essentially characterized by 
the way its components transform if a 
coordinate transformation is applied. 
Concerning the second question: The 
equations must determine the field 
to a sufficient extent wMe satisfying 
the postulates of general relativity. 
Whether or not this requirement can be 
satisfied depends on the choice of the 
field type. 

The attempt to comprehend the cor¬ 
relations among the empirical data on 
the basis of such a highly abstract pro¬ 
gram may at first appear almost hope¬ 
less. The procedure amounts* in fact* to 
putting the question: What most sim¬ 
ple property can he required from 
what most simple object (field) while 
preserving the principle of general rel¬ 
ativity? Viewed from the standpoint 
of formal logic, the dual character of 
the question appears calamitous, quite 
apart from the vagueness of the con¬ 
cept “simple." Moreover, from the 
standpoint of physics, there is nothing 
to warrant the assumption that a theo¬ 
ry 7 that is “logically simple” should also 
be “true." 

Yet every 7 theory 7 is speculative. When 
the basic concepts of a theory are com¬ 
paratively “close to experience" (for ex¬ 
ample* the concepts of force, pressure, 
mass), its speculative character is not 
so easily discernible. If, however* a the¬ 
ory is such as to require the application 
of complicated logical processes in 
order to reach conclusions from the 
premises that can be confronted with 
observation* everybody becomes con¬ 
scious of the speculative nature of the 
theory. In such a case an almost irre¬ 
sistible feeling of aversion arises in 
people who are inexperienced in episte¬ 
mological analysis and who are un¬ 
aware of the precarious nature of theo¬ 
retical thinking in those fields with 
which they are familiar. 

On the other hand, it must be con¬ 
ceded that a theory has an important 
advantage if its basic concepts and fun¬ 
damental hypotheses are “close to ex¬ 
perience," and greater confidence in 
such a theory^ is certainly justified. 
There is less danger of going complete¬ 
ly astray* particularly since it takes so 
much less time and effort to disprove 
such theories by experience. Yet more 
and more, as the depth of our knowl¬ 
edge increases, w r e must give up this 
advantage in our quest for logical sim¬ 
plicity' and uniformity in the founda¬ 
tions of physical theory. It has to be ad¬ 
mitted that general relativity 7 has gone 
further than previous physical theories 
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in relinquishing “closeness to experi¬ 
ence” of fundamental concepts in or¬ 
der to attain logical simplicity. This 
holds already for the theory of gravita¬ 
tion, and it is even more true of the 
new generalization, which is an at¬ 
tempt to comprise the properties of 
the total held. In the generalized theo¬ 
ry the procedure of deriving from the 
premises of the theory conclusions 
that can be confronted with empirical 
data is so difficult that so far no such 
result has been obtained. In favor of 
this theory are, at this point, its logical 
simplicity and its “rigidity. 5 ’ Rigidity 
means here that the theory is either 
true or false, but not modifiable. 

T he greatest inner difficulty im¬ 
peding the development of the 
theory of relativity is the dual 
nature of the problem, indicated by the 
two questions we have asked. This du¬ 
ality is the reason why the develop¬ 
ment of the theory has taken place in 
two steps so widely separated in time. 
The first of these steps, the theory of 
gravitation, is based on the principle 
of equivalence discussed above and 
rests on the following consideration: 
According to the theory of special 
relativity, light has a constant velocity 
of propagation. If a light ray in a 
vacuum starts from a point, designated 
by the coordinates x lM x 2 and x 3 in a 
three-dimensional coordinate system, at 
the time x 4 , it spreads as a spherical 
wave and reaches a neighboring point 
(x^-h dx if x 2 + dx 2t x 3 -\-dx 3 ) at the time 
x 4 -s -dx 4 * Introducing the velocity of 
light, c, we write the expression: 

VdXj 2 T dx 2 2 + dx 3 2 = cdx A 

This can also be written in the form: 

dx l 2 +dx 2 2 + dx/ - c 2 dx 4 2 = 0 

This expression represents an ob¬ 
jective relation between neighboring 
space-time points in four dimensions, 
and it holds for all inertial systems, 
provided the coordinate transforma¬ 
tions are restricted to those of special 
relativity. The relation loses this form, 
however, if arbitrary continuous trans¬ 
formations of the coordinates are ad¬ 
mitted in accordance with the principle 
of general relativity. The relation then 
assumes the more general form: 

f k 9ik dx i dx k=° 

The g ik are certain functions of the 
coordinates which transform in a defi¬ 


nite way if a continuous coordinate 
transformation is applied. According to 
the principle of equivalence, these g jk 
functions describe a particular kind of 
gravitational field: a field that can be 
obtained by transformation of “field- 
free” space. The g tk satisfy a particular 
law of transformation. Mathematically 
speaking, they are the components of a 
"tensor" with a property of symmetry 
which is preserved in all transforma¬ 
tions: the symmetrical property is ex¬ 
pressed as follows: 

&tk = Qki 

The idea suggests itself: May we not 
ascribe objective meaning to such a 
symmetrical tensor, even though the 
field cannot be obtained from the emp¬ 
ty space of special relativity by a mere 
coordinate transformation? Although 
we cannot expect that such a symmet¬ 
rical tensor win describe the most gen¬ 
era] field, it may well describe the par¬ 
ticular case of the “pure gravitational 
field." Thus it is evident what kind of 
field, at least for a special case, general 
relativity has to postulate: a symmetri¬ 
cal tensor field. 

Hence, only the second question is 
left: What kind of general covariant 
field law can be postulated for a sym¬ 
metrical tensor field? 

This question has not been difficult 
to answer in our time, since the neces¬ 
sary mathematical conceptions were al¬ 
ready at hand in the form of the met¬ 
ric theory 7 of surfaces, created a cen¬ 
tury ago by Gauss and extended by 
Riemann to manifolds of an arbitrary 
number of dimensions. The result of 
this purely formal investigation has 
been amazing in many respects. The 
differential equations that can be pos¬ 
tulated as field law for g ik cannot be of 
lower than second order, that is, they 
must at least contain the second de¬ 
rivatives of the g jk with respect to the 
coordinates. Assuming that no high¬ 
er than second derivatives appear in 
the field law, it is mathematically deter¬ 
mined by the principle of genera! rela¬ 
tivity . The system of equations can be 
written in the form: 

R ik =0 

The R ik transform in the same manner 
as the g ik , that is, they too form a sym¬ 
metrical tensor. 

These differential equations com¬ 
pletely replace the Newtonian theory 7 of 
the motion of celestial bodies, provid¬ 
ed the masses are represented as sin¬ 


gularities of the field. In other words, 
they contain the law of force as well as 
the law of morion while eliminating in¬ 
ertial systems. 

The fact that the masses appear as 
singularities indicates that these mass¬ 
es themselves cannot be explained by 
symmetrical g ik fields, or "gravitational 
fields." Not even the fact that only pos¬ 
itive gravitating masses exist can be 
deduced from this theory. Evidently a 
complete relativistic field theory must 
be based on a field of more complex 
nature, that is, a generalization of the 
symmetrical tensor field. 

B efore considering such a general¬ 
ization, two remarks pertaining 
to gravitational theory are essen¬ 
tial for the explanation to follow. 

The first observation is that the prin¬ 
ciple of general relativity 1 imposes ex¬ 
ceedingly strong restrictions on the 
theoretical possibilities. Without this 
restrictive principle it would be prac¬ 
tically impossible for anybody to hit 
on the gravitational equations, not even 
by using the principle of special rela¬ 
tivity, even though one knows that the 
field has to be described by a symmet¬ 
rical tensor. No amount of collection of 
facts could lead to these equations un¬ 
less the principle of general relativity' 
w r ere used. 

This is the reason why aH attempts 
to obtain a deeper knowledge of the 
foundations of physics seem doomed 
to me unless the basic concepts are in 
accordance with general relativity from 
the beginning. This situation makes it 
difficult to use our empirical knowl¬ 
edge, however comprehensive, in look¬ 
ing for the fundamental concepts and 
relations of physics, and it forces us 
to apply free speculation to a much 
greater extent than is currently as¬ 
sumed by most physicists. 

E do not see any reason to assume 
that the heuristic significance of the 
principle of general relativity is restrict¬ 
ed to gravitation and that the rest of 
physics can be dealt with separately on 
the basis of special relativity, with the 
hope that later on the whole may be 
fitted consistently into a general rela¬ 
tivistic scheme. I do not think that such 
an attitude, although historically un¬ 
derstandable, can be objectively jus¬ 
tified. The comparative smallness of 
what we know today as gravitational 
effects is not a conclusive reason for ig¬ 
noring the principle of general relativi¬ 
ty 7 in theoretical investigations of a fun¬ 
damental character. In other w r ords, I 
do not believe that it Is justifiable to 
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ask: What would physics look like with¬ 
out gravitation? 

T he second point we must note is 
that the equations of gravitation 
are 10 differential equations for 
the 10 components of the symmetrical 
tensor g ik . In the case of a nongeneral 
relativistic theory, a system is ordinari¬ 
ly not overdetermined if the number 
of equations is equal to the number of 
unknown functions. The manifold of 
solutions is such that within the gener¬ 
al solution a certain number of func¬ 
tions of three variables can be chosen 
arbitrarily* For a general relativistic the¬ 
ory, this cannot be expected as a mat¬ 
ter of course. Free choice with respect 
to the coordinate system implies that 
out of the 10 functions of a solution, or 
components of the field, four can be 
made to assume prescribed values by a 
suitable choice of the coordinate sys¬ 
tem. In other words, the principle of 
general relativity implies that the num¬ 
ber of functions to be determined by 
differential equations is not 10 but 
10-4 = 6. For these six functions only 
six independent differential equations 
may be postulated* Only six out of the 
10 differential equations of the gravita¬ 
tional field ought to be independent of 
one another, while the remaining four 
must be connected to those six by 
means of four relations (identities). 
And indeed there exist among the left- 
hand sides, R ikt of the 10 gravitational 
equations four identities—known as 
“Bianchi’s identities”—which assure 
their "compatibility.” 

In a case like this—when the number 
of field variables is equal to the num¬ 
ber of differential equations—com¬ 
patibility is always assured if the equa¬ 
tions can be obtained from a variation- 
ai principle. This is indeed the case for 
the gravitational equations. 

However, the 10 differential equa¬ 
tions cannot be entirely replaced by 
six* The system of equations is indeed 
"overdetermined,” but because of the 
existence of the identities it is overde- 
termined in such a way that its com¬ 
patibility is not lost, that is, the mani¬ 
fold of solutions is not critically re¬ 
stricted. The fact that the equations of 
gravitation imply the law of motion for 
Lhe masses is intimately connected with 
this (permissible) overdetermination. 

After this preparation it is now easy 
to understand the nature of the pres¬ 
ent investigation without entering into 
the details of its mathematics. The 
problem is to set up a relativistic the¬ 
ory for the total held. The most im¬ 


portant clue to its solution is that there 
exists already the solution for the spe¬ 
cial case of the pure gravitational field. 
The theory we are looking for must 
therefore be a generalization of the 
theory of the gravitational field. The 
first question is: What is the natural 
generalization of the symmetrical ten¬ 
sor held? 

This question cannot be answered by 
itself, hut only in connection with the 
other question: What generalization of 
the field is going to provide the most 
natural theoretical system? The answer 
on which the theory under discussion 
is based is that the symmetrical tensor 
held must be replaced by a nonsym- 
metrical one. This change means that 
the condition g ik =g ki for the field com¬ 
ponents must be dropped* In that case 
the held has 16 instead of 10 indepen¬ 
dent components. 

There remains the task of setting up 
the relativistic differential equations 
for a nonsymmetrical tensor held. In 
the attempt to solve this problem, one 
meets with a difficulty that does not 
arise in the case of the symmetrical 
field. The principle of general relativi¬ 
ty does not suffice to determine com¬ 
pletely the held equations, mainly be¬ 
cause the transformation law of the 
symmetrical part of the held alone 
does not involve the components of 
the antisymmetrieal part or vice versa* 
Probably this is the reason why this 
kind of generalization of the field has 
hardly ever been tried before* The com¬ 
bination of the two parts of the field 
can only be shown to be a natural pro¬ 
cedure if in the formalism of the theo¬ 
ry only the total field plays a role, and 
not the symmetrical and antisymmetri- 
cal parts separately. 

It turned out that this requirement 
can indeed be satisfied in a natural 
way. But even this requirement, togeth¬ 
er with the principle of general relativi¬ 
ty, is still not sufficient to determine 
uniquely the field equations* Let us re¬ 
member that the system of equations 
must satisfy a further condition: the 
equations must be compatible. It has 
been mentioned above that this condi¬ 
tion is satisfied if the equations can be 
derived from a variational principle. 

This has indeed been achieved, al¬ 
though not in so natural a way as in 
lhe case of the symmetrical field. It has 
been disturbing to find that it can be 
achieved in two different ways. These 
variational principles furnished two 
systems of equations—let us denote 
them by E 1 and E 2 —which were differ¬ 
ent from each other (although only 


slightly so), each of them exhibiting 
specific imperfections. Consequently, 
even the condition of compatibility was 
insufficient to determine the system of 
equations uniquely. 

I t was, in fact, the formal defects of 
the systems E x and E 2 that indicat¬ 
ed a possible way out. There exists 
a third system of equations, E 3 , which 
is free of the formal defects of the sys¬ 
tems E, and E 2 and represents a combi¬ 
nation of them in the sense that every 
solution of E 3 is a solution of E x as well 
as of E z . This suggests that E 3 may be 
the system we have been looking for. 
Why not postulate E 3 , then, as the sys¬ 
tem of equations? Such a procedure is 
not justified without further analysis, 
since the compatibility of E } and that 
of E 2 do not imply compatibility of the 
stronger system E 3 , where the number 
of equations exceeds the number of 
field components by four. 

An independent consideration shows 
that irrespective of the question of 
compatibility the stronger system, E 3 , 
is the only really natural generalization 
of the equations of gravitation. 

But E 3 is not a compatible system in 
the same sense as are the systems E t 
and E 2 , whose compatibility is assured 
by a sufficient number of identities, 
which means that every field that 
satisfies the equations for a definite 
value of the lime has a continuous 
extension representing a solution in 
four-dimensional space. The system £ 3 , 
however, is not extensible in the same 
way. Using the language of classical 
mechanics, we might say of this situa¬ 
tion: In the case of the system E 3 the 
"initial condition” cannot be freely cho¬ 
sen. What really matters is the answer 
to the question: Is the manifold of solu¬ 
tions for the system E 3 as extensive as 
must be required for a physical theory? 
This purely mathematical problem is 
as yet unsolved. 

The skeptic will say: “It may well be 
true that this system of equations is 
reasonable from a logical standpoint. 
But this does not prove that it corre¬ 
sponds to nature.” You are right, dear 
skeptic. Experience alone can deride 
on truth. Yet we have achieved some¬ 
thing if we have succeeded in formu¬ 
lating a meaningful and precise ques¬ 
tion* Affirmation or refutation will not 
be easy, in spite of an abundance of 
known empirical facts. The derivation, 
from the equations, of conclusions 
which can be confronted with experi¬ 
ence will require painstaking efforts and 
probably new 7 mathematical methods. 
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When Alexander Graham Bell first discovered photonics over 100 years ago, 
who knew where it would lead? AT&T advances in fiber optics have made 
communications faster. Clearer. Now AT&T is developing the next milestone 
in photonics: photonic switching. A new technology to switch calls from 
fiber to fiber using beams of light. Photonic switches will eliminate poten¬ 
tial bottlenecks. Allow the central office to switch terabits of bandwidth 
instead of gigabits. With the combination of fiber optics and photonic 
switching, you’ll be able to receive up to 20,000 studio quality TV channels 
over the same lines that connect your phones. Watch your networked 
computers fly at unprecedented speeds. For even greater productivity 
Greater savings. Learn more about what this new photonic frontier means 
to you. Call AT&T Network Systems at 1800 638-7978, ext. 1210. 
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The Inflationary Universe 

A new theory of cosmology suggests that the observable universe is 
embedded in a much larger region of space that had an extraordinary 
growth spurt a fraction of a second after the primordial big bang 


by Alan H. Guth and Paul J. Steinhardt 


I n the past few years certain Haws 
in the standard big bang theory 
of cosinology have led to the de¬ 
velopment of a new model of the very 
early history of the universe. The mod¬ 
el, known as the inflationary universe, 
agrees precisely with the generally ac¬ 
cepted description of the observed uni¬ 
verse for all times after the first 1(H° 
second. For this first fraction of a sec¬ 
ond, however, the story is dramatically 
different. According to the inflationary 
model, the universe had a brief period 
of extraordinarily rapid inflation, or ex¬ 
pansion, during which its diameter in- 


ALAN FL GUTH and PAUL J* STEIN¬ 
HARDT are physicists who share an in¬ 
terest in the early history of the uni¬ 
verse and particularly die first 10" 45 sec¬ 
ond of that history. Guth attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
as an undergraduate and a graduate 
student; Ills PhD, in physics was award¬ 
ed by MJ.T in 1972, He writes: “I held 
postdoctoral positions at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity, Columbia University, Cornell 
University and the Stanford Linear Ac¬ 
celerator Center (slac). During most of 
that period of years, I worked on rather 
abstract mathematical problems in ele¬ 
mentary particle theory and knew no 
more about developments In cosmolo¬ 
gy than the average layman does. While 
T was at Cornell, however, Henry Tye t 
a fellow postdoctoral worker, persuad¬ 
ed me (with great difficulty) to join him 
in studying the production of magnet¬ 
ic monopoies in the early universe, and 
that was how my career changed direc¬ 
tion. I continued the work in ihe follow¬ 
ing academic year at slac. Shortly there¬ 
after I returned to M.I.T." Guth is now T 
professor of physics there. Steinhardt 
was graduated from the Calfornia Insti¬ 
tute of Technology with a B.$. in 1974. 
His M.A. (1975) and PhD. (1978) in 
physics are from Harvard University. 
From 1979 to 1981 he was a junior fel¬ 
low in the Society of Fellows at Harvard. 
In 1981 he moved to the University' of 
Pennsylvania, where he is professor of 
physics. 


creased by a factor perhaps 1G S0 times 
larger than had been thought. In the 
course of this stupendous growth 
spurt, all the matter and energy in the 
universe could have been created from 
virtually nothing. The inflationary pro¬ 
cess also has important implications 
for the present universe. If the new 
model is correct, the observed universe 
is only a very small fraction of the en¬ 
tire universe. 

The inflationary model has many 
features in common with the standard 
big bang model. In both models the 
universe began between 10 and 15 bil¬ 
lion years ago as a primeval fireball 
of extreme density and temperature, 
and it has been expanding and cooling 
ever since. This picture has been suc¬ 
cessful in explaining many aspects of 
the observed universe, including the 
redshifting of the light from distant 


galaxies, the cosmic microwave back¬ 
ground radiation and the primordial 
abundances of the lightest elements. 
All these predictions have to do only 
with events that presumably took place 
after the first second, when the two 
models coincide. 

Until about five years ago there were 
few serious attempts to describe the 
universe during its first second. The 
temperature in this period is thought 
to have been higher than 10 billion 
kelvins, and little was known about 
the properties of matter under such 
conditions. Relying on recent develop¬ 
ments in the physics of elementary' par- 
tides, however, cosinologists are now 
attempting to understand the history 
of the universe back to 10' 4S second af¬ 
ter its beginning. (At even earlier times 
the energy density' would have been so 
great that Einstein's general theory of 


INFLATIONARY MODEL of the universe is represented by the colored curves in 
this set of graphs, showing how several properties of the observed universe could 
have changed with time starting at lO^ 45 second after the big bang. The gray 
curves represent the standard big bang model, which is coincident with the 
inflationary model for alt times after 10^ 30 second. For comparison the graph of 
temperature (top) also includes an indication of the boiling point of water (373 
kelvins) and the temperature at the center of a typical star (10 million kelvins). 
Similarly the graph of energy density ( middle ) indicates the energy density of wa¬ 
ter (10 21 ergs per cubic centimeter) and of an atomic nucleus (10 36 ergs per cubic 
centimeter). On the graph of spatial dimensions {bottom) each cosmological model 
is represented by two curves. One curve shows the region of space that evolves to 
become the observed universe, and the other show r s the horizon distance: Ihe total 
distance a light signal could have traveled since the beginning of the universe. One 
problem of the standard model, known as the horizon problem, arises from the 
fact that the horizon distance is much smaller than the radius of the observable 
universe for most of its history. In the inflationary model the horizon distance 
greatly exceeds the radius of the observable universe at all times. On the time axis, 
several significant events are marked. A indicates the dine of the phase transition 
predicted in the standard big bang model by grand unified theories of the interac¬ 
tions of elementary particles; at the high temperature prevailing before this time, 
the various nongravitadonal forces acting between particles are thought to have 
been related to one another by a symmetry that was spontaneously broken when 
the temperature fell to a critical value of about IQ 27 kelvins. A key feature of the 
inflationary model is the prolongation of the phase transition, which extends 
through a period called the inflationary era (color band); during this era the uni¬ 
verse expands by an extraordinary' factor, perhaps 10 so or more. Meanwhile the 
temperature plunges, but it is stabilized at about 10 22 kelvins by quantum effects 
that arise in the context of general relativity. The gray band labeled B indicates the 
period when the lightest atomic nuclei were formed, and C indicates the time 
when the universe became transparent to electromagnetic radiation. 
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relativity would have to be replaced by 
a quantum theory of gravity, which so 
far does not exist.) When the standard 
big bang model is extended to these 
earlier times, various problems arise. 
First, it becomes clear that the model 
requires a number of stringent, unex¬ 
plained assumptions about the initial 
conditions of the universe. In addition 
most of the new theories of elementary 
particles imply that the standard mod¬ 
el would lead to a tremendous overpro¬ 
duction of the exotic particles called 
magnetic monopoles. (Each such mono- 
pole corresponds to an isolated north 
or south magnetic pole.) 

The inflationary universe was invent¬ 
ed to overcome these problems. The 
equations that describe the period of 
inflation have a very attractive fea¬ 
ture: from almost any initial conditions 
the universe evolves to precisely the 


state that had to be assumed as the ini¬ 
tial one in the standard model. More¬ 
over, the predicted density of magnetic 
mono poles becomes small enough to 
be consistent with observations, In the 
context of the recent developments in 
elementary' particle theory, the infla¬ 
tionary model seems to be a natural so¬ 
lution to many of the problems of the 
standard big bang picture. 

T he standard big bang model ls 
based on several assumptions. 
First, it is assumed that the fun¬ 
damental laws of physics do not change 
with time and that the effects of gravi¬ 
tation are correctly described by Ein¬ 
stein’s general theory of relativity. It is 
also assumed that the early universe 
was filled with an almost perfectly uni¬ 
form, expanding, intensely hot gas of 
elementary particles in thermal equilib¬ 


rium. The gas filled all of space, and 
the gas and space expanded together 
at the same rate. When they are aver¬ 
aged over large regions, the densities 
of matter and energy have remained 
nearly uniform from place to place as 
the universe has evolved. It is further 
assumed that any changes in the state 
of the matter and the radiation have 
been so smooth that they have had a 
negligible effect on the thermodynamic 
history' of the universe. The violation of 
the last assumption is a key to the in¬ 
flationary universe model. 

The big bang model leads to three 
important, experimentally testable pre¬ 
dictions. First, the model predicts that 
as the universe expands, galaxies re 
cede from one another with a velocity 
proportional to the distance between 
them. In the 1920s Edwin P. Hubble in¬ 
ferred just such an expansion law from 
his study of the red shifts of distant 
galaxies. Second, the big bang model 
predicts that there should be a back¬ 
ground of microwave radiation bath¬ 
ing the universe as a remnant of the 
intense heat of its origin. The universe 
became transparent to Lhis radiation 
several hundred Thousand years after 
the big bang. Ever since then the mat¬ 
ter has been dumping into stars, galax¬ 
ies and the like, but the radiation has 
simply continued to expand and red- 
shift—in effect to cool. In 1964 Arno A. 
Penzias and Robert W. Wilson of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories discovered a 
background of microwave radiation re¬ 
ceived uniformly from all directions 
with an effective temperature of about 
three kelvins. Third, the model leads to 
successful predictions of the formation 
of light atomic nudei from protons 
and neutrons during the first minutes 
after the big bang. Successful predic¬ 
tions can be obtained in this way for 
the abundance of helium 4, deuterium, 
helium 3 and lithium 7. (Heavier nudei 
are thought to have been produced 
much laLer in the interior of stars.) 

Unlike the successes of the big bang 
model, all of which pertain to events a 
second or more after the big bang, the 
problems all concern times when the 
universe was much less than a second 
old. One set of problems has to do with 
the special conditions the model re¬ 
quires as the universe emerged from 
the big bang. 

The first problem is the difficulty of 
explaining Lhe large-scale uniformity of 
the observed universe. The large-scale 
uniformity’ is most evident in the mi¬ 
crowave background radiation, which 
is known to be uniform in temperature 
to about one part in 10,000. In the 
standard model the universe evolves 
much too quickly to allow this unifor- 


ENERGY DENSITY of the universe is represented in these three-dimensional dia¬ 
grams as a function of two Higgs fields, members of a special set of fields postulat¬ 
ed in grand unified theories to account for spontaneous symmetry breaking. Each 
surface shown in cross section is rotationally symmetric about a vertical axis, 
which corresponds to a state in which both Higgs fields have a value of zero. In the 
absence of thermal excitations, this state of unbroken symmetry, known as the 
false vacuum, would have an energy density of about 10 95 ergs per cubic centime¬ 
ter, or some 10 s9 times the energy density of an atomic nucleus. The rotational 
symmetry is broken whenever one of the Higgs fields acquires a nonzero value (or 
both of them do). Here the theory has been formulated in such a way that the 
states of lowest energy density, known as the mie-vacuum states, are states of 
broken symmetry, forming a circle in the horizontal plane at the bottom of each di¬ 
agram. In this analogy the evolution of the universe can be traced by imagining a 
ball rolling on the surface. The ball's distance from the central axis represents the 
combined values of the Higgs fields, and its height above the horizontal surface 
represents the energy density of the universe. When the Higgs fields both have a 
value of zero, the ball is poised at the axis of symmetry: when the Higgs fields 
have a value that corresponds to the lowest possible energy density, the ball is ly¬ 
ing somewhere in the trough that defines the broken-symmetry, or true-vacuum, 
states. In the original form of the inflationary universe model, it was assumed that 
the energy density function had the shape in the diagram at the top. The inflation¬ 
ary episode would then take place while the universe was in the false-vacuum 
state. If the laws of classical physics applied, this state would be absolutely stable, 
because there would be no energy available to carry the Higgs fields over the in¬ 
tervening energy barrier. According to the laws of quantum physics, however, the 
fields in small regions of space can “tunnel" through the energy barrier, forming 
bubbles of the broken-symmetry phase, which would then start to gTOw, In the 
new inflationary model (middle diagram ) there is no energy barrier: instead the 
false vacuum is at the top of a rather flat plateau. Under these circumstances, the 
transition from the false vacuum to the broken-symmetry phase occurs by means 
of a slow-rollover mechanism: the Higgs fields are pushed from their initial value 
of zero by thermal or quantum fluctuations, and they proceed toward their true- 
vacuum values much as a ball would roll over a plateau of the same shape. The ac¬ 
celerated expansion of the universe takes place during the early stages of the 
rollover, while the energy density remains roughly constant. A single domain of 
broken-symmetry phase could then grow large enough to encompass the entire ob¬ 
servable universe. When the Higgs fields reached the bottom of the trough, they 
would oscillate about the lowest energy density value, causing a reheating of the 
universe. In a variant of the new inflationary model (bottom diagram ), the false 
vacuum is surrounded by a small energy barrier. As in the original inflationary 
model, the false vacuum decays by the random formation of bubbles, created by 
the tunneling of the Higgs fields through the energy barrier. Because the energy 
barrier is small in this case, the Higgs fields tunnel only as Far as the circle labeled 
A. Since the slope is quite flat at A, the Higgs fields evolve very slowly toward 
their true-vacuum values. The accelerated expansion of the universe continues as 
long as the Higgs fields remain near A, and a single bubble could grow large 
enough to encompass the observable universe. 
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mity to be achieved by the usual pro¬ 
cesses whereby a system approaches 
thermal equilibrium. The reason is that 
no information or physical process can 
propagate faster than a light signal. At 
any given Lime there is a maximum dis¬ 
tance, known as the horizon distance, 
that a light signal could have traveled 
since the beginning of the universe. In 
the standard model the sources of the 
microwave background radiation ob¬ 
served from opposite directions in the 
sky were separated from each other by 
more than 90 times the horizon dis¬ 
tance when the radiation was emitted. 
Since the regions could not have com¬ 
municated, it is difficult to see how 
they could have evolved conditions so 
nearly identical. 

T he puzzle of explaining why the 
universe appears to be uniform 
over distances that are large com¬ 
pared with the horizon distance is 
known as the horizon problem; It is 
not a genuine inconsistency of the 
standard model; if the uniformity is 
assumed in the initial conditions, the 
universe will evolve uniformly. The 
problem is that one of the most salient 


Features of the observed universe—its 
large-scale uniformity—cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the standard model ; it must 
be assumed as an initial condition 
Even with the assumption of large- 
scale uniformity, the standard big bang 
model requires yet another assumption 
to explain the nonuniformity observed 
on smaller scales. To account for the 
dumping of matter into galaxies, clus¬ 
ters of galaxies, superclusters of dus¬ 
ters and so on, a spectrum of primor¬ 
dial inhomogeneities must be assumed 
as part of the initial conditions. The 
fact that the spectrum of inhomogene¬ 
ities has no explanation is a drawback 
in itself, hut the problem becomes even 
more pronounced when the modd is 
extended back to IQ" 45 second after the 
big bang. The incipient dumps of mat¬ 
ter develop rapidly with time as a re¬ 
sult of their gravitational self-attraction, 
and so a model that begins at a very 
early time must begin with very small 
inhomogeneities. To begin at 10 4:1 sec¬ 
ond, Lhe matter must start in a pecu¬ 
liar state of extraordinary' but not quite 
perfect uniformity. A normal gas in 
thermal equilibrium would be far too 
inhomogeneous, because of the ran¬ 


dom motion of particles. This peculiari¬ 
ty 7 of the initial state of matter required 
by the standard modd is called the 
smoothness problem. 

Another subtle problem of the stan¬ 
dard model concerns the energy densi¬ 
ty of the universe. According to general 
relativity, the space of the universe can 
in principle be curved, and the nature 
of the curvature depends on the energy 
density, ff the energy 7 density 7 exceeds 
a certain critical value, which depends 
on the expansion rate, the universe is 
said to be closed: space curves back 
on itself to form a finite volume with 
no boundary 7 . (A familiar analogy is the 
surface of a sphere, which is finite in 
area and has no boundary.) If the ener¬ 
gy density is less than the critical den¬ 
sity, the universe is open: space curves 
bui does not turn back on itself, and 
the volume is infinite. If the energy 
density is just equal to the critical den¬ 
sity, the universe is flat: space is de¬ 
scribed by the familiar Euclidean geom¬ 
etry (again with infinite volume). 

The ratio of the energy density of 
the universe to the critical density is a 
quantity cosmologists designate by the 
Greek letter D (omega). The value ft = 1 
(corresponding to a flat universe) rep¬ 
resents a slate of unstable equilibrium. 
If 0 was ever exactly equal to 1, it 
would remain exactly equal to 1 forev¬ 
er. If ft differed slightly from 1 an in¬ 
stant after the big bang, however, the 
deviation from 1 would grow rapidly 
wiLh time. Given this instability, it is 
surprising that Q is measured today as 
being between 0.1 and 2, (Cosmologists 
are still not sure whether the universe 
is open, closed or fiat.) In order for ft 
to be in this rather narrow’ range today, 
its value a second after the big bang 
had to equal 1 to wiihin one part in 
10 15 . The standard model offers no ex¬ 
planation of why ft began so close to 
1 but merely assumes the fact as an 
initial condition. This shortcoming of 
the standard model, called the flatness 
problem, was first pointed out in 1979 
by Robert H. Dicke and P. James E. Pee¬ 
bles of Princeton University. 

T he successes and drawbacks of 
lhe big bang model we have con¬ 
sidered so far involve cosmology, 
astrophysics and nuclear physics. As 
die big bang model is iraced backward 
in time, however, one reaches an epoch 
for which these branches of physics 
are no longer adequate. In this epoch 
all matter is decomposed into its ele¬ 
mentary 7 particle constituents. In an at¬ 
tempt to understand this epoch, cos¬ 
mologists have made use of recent 



HORIZON PROBLEM is a serious drawback of the standard big bang theory. In this 
three-dimensional space-lime diagram the scales have been dr awn in a nonlinear 
way so that the trajectory 7 of a light pulse is represented by a line at 45 degrees to 
the vertical axis. Our position in space and time is indicated by the point A. Since 
no signal can travel faster than the speed of light, we can receive signals only from 
the colored region, called our past light cone. Events outside the past light cone of 
a given point cannot influence an event at that point in any way. The gray horizon¬ 
tal plane shows the time at which the microwave background radiation was re¬ 
leased. Radiation that is now reaching us from opposite directions was released at 
points B and C, and since then it has traveled along our past light cone to point A. 
The past light cone of point B has no intersection with the past light cone of point 
C, and therefore the two points were not subject to any common influences. The 
horizon problem is the difficulty of explaining how the radiation received from the 
two opposite directions came to be at the same temperature, in the standard model 
the large-scale uniformity of temperature evident in the microwave background ra¬ 
diation must be assumed as an initial condition of the universe. 
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TYPE OF 
UNIVERSE 

RATIO OF ENERGY 
DENSITY TO 
CRITICAL DENSITY (il) 

SPATIAL 

GEOMETRY 

VOLUME 

TEMPORAL 

EVOLUTION 

CLOSED 

>1 

POSITIVE 

CURVATURE 

(SPHERICAL) 

FINITE 

EXPANDS AND 
RECOLLAPSES 

OPEN 

<t 

NEGATIVE 

CURVATURE 

(HYPERBOLIC) 

INFINITE 

EXPANDS 

FOREVER 

FLAT 

1 

ZERO 

CURVATURE 

(EUCLIDEAN) 

INFINITE 

EXPANDS FOREVER, 
BUT EXPANSION RATE 
APPROACHES ZERO 


THREE TYPES OF UNIVERSE, classified as closed, open and flat, can arise from the 
standard big bang model (under the usual assumption that the equations of gener¬ 
al relativity are not modified by the addition of a cosmological term). The distinc- 
don between the different geometries depends on the quantity designated O, the 
ratio of the energy density of the universe to some critical density, whose value 
depends in turn on the rate of expansion of the universe. The value of 0 today is 
known to lie between 0.1 and 2, which implies that its value a second after the big 
bang was equal to 1 to within one part in 10 ts . The failure of the standard big bang 
model to explain why D began so close to 1 is called the flatness problem. 


progress in the theory 7 of elementary 
particles. Indeed, one of the important 
developments of the past decade has 
been the fusing of interests in particle 
physics, astrophysics and cosmology'. 
The result For the big bang model ap¬ 
pears to be aL least one more success 
and at least one more failure. 

Perhaps the most important develop¬ 
ment in the theory' of elementary' parti¬ 
cles over the past decade has been the 
notion of grand unified theories, the 
prototype of which was proposed in 
1974 by Howard M. Georgi and Shel¬ 
don Lee Glashow' of Harvard Universi¬ 
ty. The theories are difficult to verify 
experimentally because their most dis¬ 
tinctive predictions apply to energies 
far higher than the energies that can 
be reached with today's panicle accel¬ 
erators. Nevertheless, the theories have 
some experimental support, and they 
unify Lhe understanding of elementary 
particle interactions so elegantly that 
many physicists find them extremely 
attractive. 

The basic idea of a grand unified the¬ 
ory is that what were perceived to be 
three independent forces—the strong, 
the weak and the electromagnetic- 
are actually parts of a single unified 
force. In the theory a symmetry relates 
one force to another. Since experimen¬ 
tally the forces are very different in 
strength and character, the theory is 
constructed so that the symmetry is 
spontaneously broken in the present 
universe. 

A spontaneously broken symmetry is 
one that is present in the underlying 
theory describing a system but is hid¬ 
den in the equilibrium state of the sys¬ 
tem. For example, a liquid described by 
physical laws that are rotationaliy sym¬ 
metric is itself rotationaliy symmet¬ 
ric: the distribution of molecules looks 
the same no matter how the liquid is 
turned. When the liquid freezes into 
a crystal, however, the atoms arrange 
themselves along crystallographic axes, 
and the rotational symmetry is broken. 
One would expect that if the tempera¬ 
ture of a system in a broken-symmetry 
state were raised, it could undergo a 
kind of phase transition to a state in 
which the symmetry is restored, just as 
a crystal can melt into a liquid. Grand 
unified theories predict such a transi¬ 
tion at a critical temperature of roughly 
10 27 kelvins. 

One novel property of the grand 
unified theories has to do with the par¬ 
ticles called baryons, a class whose 
most important members are the pro¬ 
ton and the neutron. In all physical 
processes observed up to now, the 


number of baryons minus the number 
of anttbaryons does not change; in the 
language of particle physics, the total 
baryon number of the system is said to 
be conserved. A consequence of such a 
conservation law is that the proton 
must be absolutely stable; because it 
is the lightest baryon, it cannot decay 
into another particle without changing 
the total baryon number. Experimental¬ 
ly the lifetime of the proton is known 
to exceed IQ 31 years. 

Grand unified theories imply that 
baryon number is not exactly con¬ 
served. At low temperature, in the bro¬ 
ken-symmetry' phase, the conservation 
law is an excellent approximation, and 
the observed limit on the proton life¬ 
time is consistent with at least many 
versions of grand unified theories. At 
high temperature, however, processes 
that change the baryon number of a 
system of particles are expected to be 
quite common. 

O ne direct result of combining 
the big bang model with grand 
unified theories is Lhe success¬ 
ful prediction of lhe asymmetry' of mat¬ 
ter and antimatter in the universe. It is 
thought that all the stars, galaxies and 
dust observed in the universe are in the 
form of matter rather than antimatter; 
their nuclear particles are baryons rath¬ 
er than antibaryons. It follows that the 
total baryon number of the observed 
universe is about 10 78 . Before the ad¬ 
vent of grand unified theories, when 
baryon number w'as thought to be con¬ 
served, this net bary on number had to 
be postulated as yet another initial con¬ 
dition of the universe. When grand uni¬ 


fied theories and the big bang picture 
are combined, however, the observed 
excess of matter over antimatter can be 
produced naturally by elementary par- 
tide interactions at temperatures just 
below the critical temperature of the 
phase transition. Calculations in the 
grand unified theories depend on too 
many arbitrary parameters for a quan¬ 
titative prediction to be made, buL the 
observed matter-antimatter asymme¬ 
try can be produced with a reasonable 
choice of values for the parameters. 

A serious problem that results from 
combining grand unified theories with 
the big bang picture is that a large 
number of defects are generally formed 
during the transition from the sym¬ 
metric phase to the broken-symmetry 7 
phase. The defects are created when 
regions of symmetric phase undergo 
a transition to different broken-sym¬ 
metry states. In an analogous situa¬ 
tion, wlien a liquid crystallizes, differ¬ 
ent regions may begin to crystallize 
with different orientations of the crys¬ 
tallographic axes. The domains of dif¬ 
ferent cry stal orientation grow and coa¬ 
lesce, and it is energetically favorable 
for them to smooth the misalignment 
along their boundaries. The smoothing 
is often imperfect, however, and local¬ 
ized defects remain. 

In the grand unified theories there 
are serious cosmological problems as¬ 
sociated with pointlike defects, which 
correspond to magnetic monopoles, 
and surfacelike defects, called domain 
walls. Both are expected to be extreme¬ 
ly stable and extremely massive. (The 
monopole can be shown to be about 
10 16 times as heavy as the proton.) A 
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domain of correlated broken-symmetry 
phase cannot be much larger than the 
horizon distance at that time, and so 
the minimum number of defects creat¬ 
ed during the transition can be estimat¬ 
ed* The result is that there would be so 
many defects after the transition that 
their mass would dominate the energy' 
density of the universe and thereby 
speed up its subsequent evolution. The 
cosmic microwave background radia¬ 
tion would reach its present tempera¬ 
ture of three kelvins only 30,000 years 
after the big bang instead of 10 bil¬ 
lion years, and all the successful pre¬ 
dictions of the big bang model would 
be lost. Thus, any successful union of 
grand unified theories and the big bang 
picture must incorporate some mecha¬ 
nism to drastically suppress the pro¬ 
duction of magnetic monopoles and 
domain walls. 

T he inflationary universe model 
appears to provide a satisfactory 
solution to these problems. Be¬ 
fore the model can be described, how¬ 
ever, we must first explain a few more 
of the details of symmetry breaking 
and phase transitions in grand unified 
theories. 

All modern particle theories, includ¬ 
ing the grand unified theories, are ex¬ 
amples of quantum field theories. The 
best-known field theory is the one that 
describes electromagnetism. According 


to the classical (nonquantum) theory of 
electromagnetism developed by James 
Clerk Maxwell in the 1860s, electric 
and magnetic fields have a well-defined 
value at every point in space, and their 
variation with time is described by a 
definite set of equations. Maxwell’s the¬ 
ory was modified early in the 20th cen¬ 
tury' in order to achieve consistency 
with the quantum theory'. In the classi¬ 
cal theory, it is possible to increase the 
energy of an electromagnetic field by 
any amount; in the quantum theory, 
however, the increases in energy can 
come only in discrete lumps, the quan¬ 
ta, which in this case are called pho¬ 
tons, The photons have both wavelike 
and particlelike properties, but in the 
lexicon of modern physics they are 
usually called particles, hi general the 
formulation of a quantum field theory 
begins with a classical theory of fields, 
and it becomes a theory of particles 
when the rules of the quantum theory 
are applied. 

As we have already mentioned, an 
essential ingredient of grand unified 
theories is the phenomenon of sponta¬ 
neous symmetry breaking. The detailed 
mechanism of spontaneous symmetry 
breaking in grand unified theories is 
simpler in many w r ays than the analo¬ 
gous mechanism in crystals. In a grand 
unified theory, spontaneous symmetry 
breaking is accomplished by including 
in the formulation of the theory a spe¬ 


cial set of fields known as Higgs fields 
(after Peter W. Higgs of the University 
of Edinburgh). The symmetry is unbro¬ 
ken when all the Higgs fields have a 
value of zero, but it is spontaneously 
broken whenever at least one of the 
Higgs fields acquires a nonzero value. 
Furthermore, it is possible to formulate 
the theory' in such a way that a Higgs 
field has a nonzero value in the state of 
lowest energy density, which in this 
context is known as the true vacuum. 
At temperatures greater than about 
10 27 kelvins, thermal fluctuations drive 
ihe equilibrium value of the Higgs field 
to zero, resulting in a transition to the 
symmetric phase. 

We have now assembled enough 
background information to describe the 
inflationary' model of the universe, be¬ 
ginning with the form in w'hich it was 
first proposed by one of us (Guth) in 
1980. Any cosmological model must be¬ 
gin with some assumptions about the 
initial conditions, but for the inflation¬ 
ary model the initial conditions can be 
rather arbitrary 1 . One must assume, 
however, that the early universe includ¬ 
ed at least some regions of gas that 
were hot compared with the critical 
temperature of the phase transition and 
that w r ere also expanding. In such a hot 
region the Higgs field would have a val¬ 
ue of zero. As the expansion caused 
the temperature to fall, it would be¬ 
come thermodynamically favorable for 



SOLUTION OF THE FLATNESS PROBLEM is illustrated by how a flat spatial geometry (which corresponds to a value 
these drawings of an inflating sphere. The illustration shows of Q equal to 1) can be produced by the inflationary scenario 
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the Higgs field to acquire a nonzero 
value, bringing the system to its bro¬ 
ken-symmetry phase. 

For some values of the unknown 
parameters of the grand unified the¬ 
ories, this phase transition would oc¬ 
cur very slowly compared with the cool¬ 
ing rate. As a result, the system could 
cool to well below i(F 7 kelvlns with 
the value of the Higgs field remain¬ 
ing at zero. This phenomenon, known 
as supercooling, is quite common in 
condensed-matter physics; water, for 
example, can be supercooled to more 
than 20 degrees below its freezing 
point, and glasses are formed by rapid¬ 
ly supercooiing a liquid to a tempera¬ 
ture well below its freezing point. 

A s the region of gas continued to 
supercool, it would approach a 
peculiar state of matter known 
as a false vacuum. This state of mat¬ 
ter has never been observed, but it 
has properties that are unambiguous¬ 
ly predicted by quantum field theory. 
The temperature, and hence the ther¬ 
mal component of the energy density, 
w'ould rapidly decrease, and the energy 
density of the state would be concen¬ 
trated entirely in the Higgs field. A zero 
value for the Higgs field implies a large 
energy density for the false vacuum. In 
the classical form of the theory , such a 
state would be absolutely stable, even 
though it would not be the state of low¬ 


est energy density . States with a low¬ 
er energy density would be separated 
from the False vacuum by an interven¬ 
ing energy barrier, and there would be 
no energy available to take the Higgs 
held over the barrier |see top illustra¬ 
tion on page SO]. 

In the quantum version of the model 
the false vacuum is not absolutely sta¬ 
ble. Under the rules of the quantum 
theory, all the fields would be continu¬ 
ally fluctuating. As was hrst described 
by Sidney R. Coleman of Harvard, a 
quantum fluctuation would occasional¬ 
ly cause the Higgs field in a small re¬ 
gion of space to “tunnel” through the 
energy barrier, nucleating a “bubble” of 
the broken-symmetry phase. The bub¬ 
ble would then start to grow at a speed 
that would rapidly approach the speed 
of light, converting the false vacuum 
into the broken-symmetry phase. The 
rate at which bubbles form depends 
sensitively on the unknown parameters 
of the grand unified theory; in the in¬ 
flationary model it is assumed that the 
rate would be extremely low. 

The most peculiar property of the 
false vacuum is probably its pressure, 
which is both large and negative. To 
understand why this is so, consider 
again the process by w r hich a bubble of 
true vacuum would grow 1 into a region 
of false vacuum. The growth is favored 
energetically because the true vacuum 
has a lower energy density than the 


false vacuum. The growth also indi¬ 
cates, however, that the pressure of the 
true vacuum must be higher than the 
pressure of the false vacuum, forcing 
the bubble wall to grow' outward. Be¬ 
cause the pressure of the true vacuum 
is zero, the pressure of the false vacu¬ 
um must be negative. A more detailed 
argument shows that the pressure of 
the false vacuum is equal to the nega¬ 
tive value of its energy density (when 
the two quantities are measured in the 
same units). 

T he negative pressure would not 
result in mechanical forces with¬ 
in the false vacuum, because me¬ 
chanical forces arise only from differ¬ 
ences in pressure. Nevertheless, there 
would be gravitational effects. Under 
ordinary' circumstances, the expansion 
of the region of gas would be slowed 
by the mutual gravitational attraction 
of the matter within it. In Newtonian 
physics this attraction is proportional 
to the mass density, which in relativis¬ 
tic theories is equal to the energy den¬ 
sity divided by the square of the speed 
of light. According to general relativ¬ 
ity, the pressure also contributes to the 
attraction; to be specific, the gravita¬ 
tional force is proportional to the ener¬ 
gy' density' plus three times the pres¬ 
sure. For the false vacuum, the con¬ 
tribution made by the pressure would 
overwhelm the energy’ density contri- 
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in a simple and natural way. In each successive frame the 
sphere is inflated by a factor of three (and the number of grid 
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lines on the surface is increased by three). The surface curva¬ 
ture quickly becomes undetectable at this scale. 
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bution and would have Lhe opposite 
sign. Therefore, the bizarre notion of 
negative pressure leads to the even 
more bizarre effect of a gravitational 
force that is effectively repulsive. As 
a result, the expansion of the region 
would be accelerated and the region 
would grow exponentially, doubling in 
diameter during each interval of ap¬ 
proximately ID" 34 second* 

This period of accelerated expansion 
is called the inflationary era, and it is 
the key element of the inflationary 
model of the universe. According to 
the model, the inflationary' era contin¬ 
ued for 10“ 32 second or longer, and 
during this period the diameter of the 
universe increased by a factor of 1G 50 
or more. It is assumed that after this 
colossal expansion the transition to the 
broken-symmetry phase finally took 
place. The energy density of the false 
vacuum was then released, resulting 
in a tremendous amount of particle 
production. The region was reheated to 
a temperature of almost 10 27 kelvins. 
(In the language of thermodynamics 
the energy released is called the latent 
heat; it is analogous to the energy' re¬ 
leased when water freezes*) From this 
point onward, the region would contin¬ 
ue to expand and cool at the rate de¬ 
scribed by the standard big bang mod¬ 
el. A volume the size of the observable 
universe would he well within such a 
region. 

The horizon problem is avoided in a 
straightforward way. In the inflationary 
model the observed universe evolves 
from a region that is much smaller in 
diameter (by a factor of 10 50 or more) 
than the corresponding region in the 
standard model. Before inflation be¬ 
gins, the region is much smaller than 
the horizon distance, and it has time to 


homogenize and reach thermal equilib¬ 
rium. This small homogeneous region 
is then inflated to become large enough 
to encompass the observed universe. 
Thus, the sources of the microw r ave 
background radiation arriving today 
from all directions in the sky were once 
in dose contact; they had time to reach 
a common temperature before the in¬ 
flationary era began. 

The flatness problem is also evaded 
in a simple and natural w r ay. The equa¬ 
tions describing the evolution of the 
universe during the inflationary era are 
different from those for the standard 
model, and it turns out that the ratio D 
is driven rapidly toward 1, no matter 
what value it had before inflation. This 
behavior is most easily understood by 
recalling that a value of Q= 1 corre¬ 
sponds to a space that is geometrically 
flat. The rapid expansion causes the 
space to become flatter just as the sur¬ 
face of a balloon becomes flatter when 
Lt is inflated. The mechanism driving Q 
toward 1 is so effective that one is led 
to an almost rigorous prediction: the 
value of D today should be very accu¬ 
rately equal to 1. Many astronomers 
(although not all) think a value of 1 is 
consistent with current observations, 
but a more reliable determination of D 
would provide a crucial test of the in¬ 
flationary model. 

In the form in which the inflationary 
model was originally proposed, it had a 
crucial flaw: under the circumstances 
described, the phase transition itself 
would create inhomogeneities much 
more extreme than those observed to¬ 
day. As we have already described, the 
phase transition would take place by 
the random nucleation of bubbles of 
the new phase. It can be shown that the 
bubbles would always remain in finite 


clusters disconnected from one anoth¬ 
er and that each cluster would be domi¬ 
nated by a single largest bubble. Almost 
all the energy in the cluster would be 
initially concentrated in the surface of 
the largest bubble, and there is no ap¬ 
parent mechanism to redistribute en¬ 
ergy uniformly. Such a configuration 
bears no resemblance to the observed 
universe. 

F or almost two years after the in¬ 
vention of the inflationary uni¬ 
verse model, it remained a tanta¬ 
lizing but dearly imperfect solution to 
a number of important cosmological 
problems. Near the end of 1981, how¬ 
ever, a new approach was devdoped by 
A. D. Linde of the P. N. Lebedev Physi¬ 
cal Institute in Moscow and indepen¬ 
dently by Andreas Albrecht and one 
of us (Stemhardt) of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This approach, known as 
the new inflationary universe, avoids 
all the problems of the original model 
while maintaining all its successes. 

The key to the new approach is to 
consider a special form of the energy 
density function that describes the 
Higgs field [see middle illustration on 
page 50]. Quantum field theories with 
energy density functions of this type 
were first studied by Coleman, working 
in collaboration with Erick J. Weinberg 
of Columbia University. In contrast to 
the more typical case shown in the top 
illustration on page 50, there is no en¬ 
ergy barrier separating the false vacu¬ 
um from the true vacuum; instead the 
false vacuum lies at the top of a rather 
flat plateau. In the context of grand 
unified theories, such an energy den¬ 
sity function is achieved by a special 
choice of parameters. As we shall ex¬ 
plain below, this energy density func¬ 
tion leads to a special type of phase 
transition that is sometimes called a 
slow-roilover transition. 

The scenario begins just as it does in 
the original inflationary model. Again 
one must assume the early universe 
had regions that were hotter than 
about 10 27 kelvins and were also ex¬ 
panding, In these regions, thermal fluc¬ 
tuations would drive the equilibrium 
value of the Higgs fields to zero, and 
the symmetry would be unbroken. As 
the temperature fell, it would become 
thermodynamically favorable for the 
system to undergo a phase transition 
in which at least one of the Higgs fields 
acquired a nonzero value, resulting in a 
broken-symmetry phase. As in the pre¬ 
vious case, however, the rate of this 
phase transition would be extremely 
low compared with the rate of cooling. 
The system would supercool to a negK- 


EXFANDING BUBBLES of broken-symmetry phase form in an expanding region of 
symmetric phase in the two highly schematic lime sequences on the opposite 
page. The sequence representing the standard big bang model (left) covers a much 
shorter time span than the sequence representing the original form of the inflation¬ 
ary model (right). In both cases the Higgs fields have a value of zero in the region 
outside the bubbles, whereas at least one Higgs field has a nonzero value inside 
each bubble. In a grand unified theory' the broken-symmetry states can in general 
be distinguished by parameters of two kinds: discrete and continuous. Here each 
bubble is labeled in two ways: by a color (blue or red ) to indicate the discrete pa¬ 
rameter and by an internal black arrow to indicate the value of the continuous pa¬ 
rameter. In the standard model the bubbles would quickly coalesce and complete 
the transition from the symmetric phase to the broken-symmetry phase, A surface- 
like defect called a domain wall would form at any boundary between regions with 
different values of the discrete parameter (purple areas). Within a region of uni¬ 
form color, a pointlike defect called a magnetic monopole would form at a center 
created by the intersection of many bubbles whenever the arrow representing the 
continuous parameter points everywhere away from the center. In the original 
form of the inflationary model, the rapid expansion of the false-vacuum, or sym¬ 
metric-phase, region would keep the bubbles from ever coalescing. Either hypo¬ 
thetical situation has consequences that are contrary to observation; the new 
inflationary model was developed in order to avoid both of them. 
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gible temperature with the Higgs field 
remaining at zero, and the resulting 
state would again be considered a false 
vacuum. 

The important difference in the new 
approach is the way in which the phase 
transition would take place. Quantum 
fluctuations or small residual thermal 
fluctuations would cause the Higgs field 
to deviate from zero. In the absence of 
an energy 7 barrier the value of the Higgs 
field would begin to increase steadily; 
the rate of increase would be much like 
that of a ball rolling down a hill of the 
same shape as the curve of the energy 
density function, under the influence 
of a frictional drag force. Since the en¬ 
ergy density curve is almost flat near 
the point where the Higgs field van¬ 
ishes, the early stage of the evolution 
would be very slow. As long as the 
Higgs field remained close to zero, the 
energy density 7 would be almost the 
same as it is in the false vacuum. As in 
the original scenario, the region would 
undergo accelerated expansion, dou¬ 
bling in diameter every lO' 34 second or 
so. In this case, however, the expansion 
would cease to accelerate when the val¬ 
ue of the Higgs field readied the steep¬ 
er part of the curve. By computing the 
time required for the Higgs field to 
evolve, the amount of inflation can be 
determined. An expansion factor of 
10 50 or more is quite plausible, but the 
actual factor depends on the details of 
the particle theory one adopts. 

S o far the description of the phase 
transition has been slightly over¬ 
simplified. There are actually many 
different states of broken symmetry; 
just as there are many possible orienta¬ 
tions for the axes of a crystal. There 
are a number of Higgs fields, and the 
various broken-symmetry 7 states are 
distinguished by the combination of 


Higgs fields that acquire nonzero val¬ 
ues. Since the fluctuations that drive 
the Higgs fields from zero are random, 
different regions of the primordial uni¬ 
verse would be driven toward different 
broken-symmetry states, each region 
forming a domain with an initial radius 
of roughly the horizon distance. At the 
start of the phase transition the hori¬ 
zon distance would be about 10" 24 cen¬ 
timeter. Once the domain formed, with 
the Riggs fields deviating slightly from 
zero in a definite combination, it would 
evolve toward one of the stable broken- 
symmetry states and would inflate by a 
factor of 10 50 or more. The size of the 
domain after inflation would then be 
greater than 10 26 centimeters. The en¬ 
tire observable universe, which at that 
time would be only about 10 centime¬ 
ters across, would be able to fit deep 
inside a single domain. 

In the course of this enormous in¬ 
flation, any density of particles that 
might have been present initially would 
be diluted to virtually zero. The energy 7 
content of the region would then con¬ 
sist entirely of the energy stored in the 
Higgs field. How could this energy be 
released? Once the Higgs field evolved 
away from the flat part of the energy 
density curve, it would start to oscillate 
rapidly about the true-vacuum value. 
Drawing on the relation between parti¬ 
cles and fields implied by quantum 
field theory, this situation can also be 
described as a state with a high densi¬ 
ty' of Higgs particles. The Higgs parti¬ 
cles would be unstable, however: they 
would rapidly decay to lighter parti¬ 
cles, which would interact with one 
another and possibly undergo subse¬ 
quent decays. The system would quick¬ 
ly become a hot gas of elementary par¬ 
ticles in thermal equilibrium, just as 
was assumed in the initial conditions 
for the standard model The reheating 


temperature is calculable and is typi¬ 
cally a factor of between two and 10 
below 7 the critical temperature of the 
phase transition. From this point on, 
the scenario coincides with that of the 
standard big bang model, and so all the 
successes of the standard model are 
retained. 

Note that the crucial flaw of the origi¬ 
nal inflationary model is deftly avoid¬ 
ed. Roughly speaking, the isolated bub¬ 
bles that were discussed in the orig¬ 
inal model are replaced here by the 
domains. The domains of the slow-roll- 
over transition would be surrounded 
by other domains rather than by false 
vacuum, and they would tend not to be 
spherical. The term “bubble" is there¬ 
fore avoided. The key difference is that 
in the new inflationary model each do¬ 
main inflates in the course of its for¬ 
mation, producing a vast, essentially 
homogeneous region within which the 
observable universe can fit. 

Since the reheating temperature is 
near the critical temperature of the 
phase transition in the grand unified 
theory, the matter-antimatter asymme¬ 
try could be produced by particle in¬ 
teractions just after the phase transi¬ 
tion. The production mechanism is the 
same as the one predicted by grand 
unified theories for the standard big 
bang model. In contrast to the stan¬ 
dard model, however, the inflationary 
model does not allow 7 the possibili¬ 
ty of assuming the observed net bary- 
on number of the universe as an ini¬ 
tial condition; the subsequent inflation 
would dilute any initial baryon num¬ 
ber density to an imperceptible level. 
Thus, the viability of the inflationary 7 
model depends crucially on the viability 
of particle theories, such as the grand 
unified theories, in w r hich baryon num¬ 
ber is not conserved. 

O ne can now 7 grasp the solutions 
to the cosmological problems 
discussed above. The horizon 
and flatness problems are resolved by 
the same mechanisms as in the original 
inflationary 7 universe model. In the new 7 
inflationary scenario the problem of 
monopoles and domain w r alls can also 
be solved. Such defects would form 
along the boundaries separating do¬ 
mains, but the domains would have 
been inflated to such an enormous size 
that the defects would lie far beyond 
any observable distance. (A few T defects 
might be generated by thermal effects 
after the transition, but they are ex¬ 
pected to be negligible in number.) 

Thus, with a few 7 simple ideas the im¬ 
proved inflationary model of the uni¬ 
verse leads to a successful resolution 
of several major problems that plague 


NEW INFLATIONARY MODEL deftly evades the horizon, magnetic monopole and 
domain wall problems. In the two series of drawings on the opposite page, repre¬ 
senting the standard big bang model (left) and the new inflationary' model (right ), 
the gray sphere corresponds to the region of space that evolved to become the ob¬ 
served universe and the two-headed green arrow represents the horizon distance, 
(The relative scales shown here are suggestive only; the actual scales differ by fac¬ 
tors that are too extreme to depict.) Three evolutionary 7 stages are shown for each 
scenario: just before the phase transition (top) t just after the phase transition ( mid¬ 
dle ) and today (bottom). In the standard model the horizon distance is always 
smaller than the gray sphere, making the large-scale uniformity of the observed 
universe puzzling. Since in the standard model a domain of broken-symmetry 
phase created in the phase transition would have a radius comparable to the hori¬ 
zon distance, many monopoies and domain walls would be present in the ob¬ 
served universe. In the new r inflationary model the horizon distance is always 
much larger than the gray sphere, and so the observed universe is expected to be 
uniform on a large scale and to have few, if any, monopoies and domain walls. Just 
before the phase transition, the gray sphere in the inflationary model is much 
smaller than it is in the standard model; during the phase transition, the gray 
sphere in the inflationary model expands by a factor of 10 so or more in radius to 
match the size of the corresponding sphere in the standard model. 
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the standard big bang picture: the hori¬ 
zon, flatness, magnetic monopole and 
domain wall problems. Unfortunately 
the necessary slow-rollover transition 
requires the fine-tuning of parameters: 
calculations yield reasonable predic¬ 
tions only if the parameters are as¬ 
signed values in a narrow range. Most 
theorists (including both of us) regard 
such fine-tuning as implausible. The 
consequences of the scenario are so 
successful, however, that we are en¬ 
couraged to go on in the hope that 
we may discover realistic versions of 
grand unified theories in which such a 
slow-roflover transition occurs without 
fine-tuning, 

T he successes already discussed 
offer persuasive evidence in fa¬ 
vor of the new inflationary mod¬ 
el. Moreover, it was recently discovered 
that the model may also resolve an ad¬ 
ditional cosmological problem not even 
considered at the time the model was 
developed: the smoothness problem. 
The generation of density' inhomogene¬ 
ities in the new inflationary universe 
was addressed in the summer of 1982 
at the Nuffield Workshop on the VeTy 
Early Universe by a number of theo¬ 
rists, including James M. Bardeen of 
the University of Washington, Stephen 
W. Hawking of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, So-Young Pi of Boston Universi¬ 
ty, Michael S, Turner of the University 
of Chicago, A, A. Starohinsky of the 
L. D. Landau Institute of Theoretical 
Physics in Moscow and the two of us. It 
was found that the new inflationary 
model, unlike any previous cosmologi¬ 
cal model, leads to a definite prediction 
for the spectrum of inhomogeneities. 
Basically the process of inflation first 
smoothes out any primordial inhomo¬ 
geneities that might have been present 
in the initial conditions. Then, in the 
course of the phase transition, inhomo¬ 
geneities are generated by the quan¬ 
tum fluctuations of the Higgs field in a 
way that is completely determined by 
the underlying physics. The inhomoge¬ 
neities are created on an exceedingly 
small scale of length, where quantum 
phenomena are important, and they 
are then enlarged to an astronomical 
scale by the process of Inflation, 

The predicted shape for the spec¬ 
trum of inhomogeneities is essential¬ 
ly scale invariant, that is, the magni¬ 
tude of the inhomogeneities is approx¬ 
imately equal on all length scales of 
astrophysical significance. This predic¬ 
tion is comparatively insensitive to the 
details of the underlying grand uni¬ 
fied theory. It turns out that a spectrum 
of precisely this shape was proposed 


in the early 1970s as a phenomeno¬ 
logical model for galaxy formation by 
Edward R. Harrison of the Universi¬ 
ty of Massachusetts at Amherst and 
Yakov B. Zei'dovich of the Institute 
of Physical Problems in Moscow, work¬ 
ing independently. The details of gal¬ 
axy formation are complex and are still 
not well understood, but many cos- 
mologists think a scale-invariant spec¬ 
trum of inhomogeneities is precisely 
what is needed to explain how the pre¬ 
sent structure of galaxies and galactic 
clusters evolved [see 4 The Large-Scale 
Structure of the Universe," by Joseph 
Silk, .Alexander S. Szalay and Yakov B. 
ZePdovich; Scientific American, Octo¬ 
ber 19831. 

T he new inflationary model also 
predicts the magnitude of the 
density inhomogeneities, but the 
prediction is quite sensitive to the de¬ 
tails of the underlying particle theory. 
Unfortunately, the magnitude that re¬ 
sults from the simplest grand unified 
theory is far too large to be consistent 
with the observed uniformity of the 
cosmic microwave background. This in¬ 
consistency represents a problem, but 
it is not yet known whether the sim¬ 
plest grand unified theory is the cor¬ 
rect one. In particular, the simplest 
grand unified theory predicts a life¬ 
time for the proton that appears to be 
lower than present experimental limits. 
On the other hand, one can construct 
more complicated grand unified theo¬ 
ries that result in density inhomogenei¬ 
ties of the desired magnitude. Many in¬ 
vestigators imagine that with the devel¬ 
opment of the correct particle theory 
the ncw r inflationary model will add the 
resolution of the smoothness problem 
to its list of successes. 

One promising line of research In¬ 
volves a class of quantum field the¬ 
ories with a new kind of symmetry 
called supersymmetry. Supersymmetry 
relates the properties of particles with 
integer angular momentum to those of 
particles with half-integer angular mo¬ 
mentum; it thereby highly constrains 
the form of the theory. Many theorists 
think supersymmetry might be neces¬ 
sary to construct a consistent quantum 
theory of gravity and to eventually uni¬ 
fy gravity with the strong, the weak 
and the electromagnetic forces. A tan¬ 
talizing property of models incorpo¬ 
rating supersymmetry is that many of 
them give slow-rollover phase transi¬ 
tions without any fine-tuning of param¬ 
eters. The search is on to find a super- 
symmetry model that is realistic as far 
as particle physics is concerned and 
that also gives rise to inflation and to 


the correct magnitude for the density 
inhomogeneities, 

Ln short, the inflationary model of 
ihe universe is an economical theory 
that accounts for many features of the 
observable universe lacking an expla¬ 
nation in the standard big bang mod¬ 
el. The beauty of the inflationary mod¬ 
el is that the evolution of the universe 
becomes almost independent of the 
details of the initial conditions, about 
which little if anything is known. It fol¬ 
lows, however, that if the inflationary’ 
model is correct, it will be difficult for 
anyone to ever discover observable con¬ 
sequences of the conditions existing be¬ 
fore the inflationary phase transition. 
Similarly, the vast distance scales creat¬ 
ed by inflation would make it essential¬ 
ly impossible to observe the structure 
of the universe as a whole. Neverthe¬ 
less, one can still discuss these issues, 
and a number of remarkable scenarios 
seem possible. 

The simplest possibility for the very 
early universe is that it actually began 
with a big bang, expanded rather uni¬ 
formly until it cooled to the critical tem¬ 
perature of the phase transition and 
then proceeded according to the infla¬ 
tionary scenario. Extrapolating the big 
bang model back to zero time brings 
the universe to a cosmological singu¬ 
larity, a condition of infinite tempera¬ 
ture and density in which the known 
laws of physics do not apply. The in¬ 
stant of creation remains unexplained. 
A second possibility is that the uni¬ 
verse began (again without explanation) 
in a random, chaotic state. The matter 
and temperature distributions would 
be nonuniform, with some parts ex¬ 
panding and other parts contracting. In 
this scenario certain small regions that 
were hot and expanding would under¬ 
go inflation, evolving into huge regions 
easily capable of encompassing the ob¬ 
servable universe. Outside these re¬ 
gions there would remain chaos, grad¬ 
ually creeping into the regions that had 
inflated. 

R ecently there has been some se¬ 
rious speculation that the actu¬ 
al creation of the universe is de- 
scribable by physical laws. In this view 
the universe would originate as a quan¬ 
tum fluctuation, starting from abso¬ 
lutely nothing. The idea was first pro¬ 
posed by Edward P. Tryon of Hunter 
College of the City University of New r 
York in 1973, and it was put forward 
again in the context of the inflationary' 
model by Alexander Vilenkin of Tufts 
University in 1982. In this context, 
"nothing" might refer to empty space, 
but Vilenkin uses it to describe a state 
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devoid of space, time and matter. 
Quantum fluctuations of the structure 
of space-time can be discussed only in 
the context of quantum gravity, and so 
these ideas must be considered highly 
speculative until a working theory of 
quantum gravity is formulated. Never¬ 
theless, it is fascinating to contemplate 
that physical laws may determine not 
only the evolution of a given state of 
the universe but also the initial condi¬ 
tions of the observable universe* 

As for the structure of the universe 
as a whole, the inflationary model al¬ 
lows for several possibilities* (in all 
cases, the observable universe is a very 
small fraction of the universe as a 
whole; the edge of our domain is likely 
to lie 10 35 or more light-years away*) 
The first possibility is that the domains 
meet one another and fill all space. The 
domains are then separated by domain 
walls, and in the interior of each wall is 
the symmetric phase of the grand uni¬ 
fied theory. Protons or neutrons pass¬ 
ing through such a wall would decay 
instantly. Domain walls would tend to 
straighten with time. After 10 35 years or 
more, smaller domains (possibly even 
our own) would disappear, and larger 
domains would grow. 

A lternatively, some versions of 
grand unified theories do not al- 
l low for the formation of sharp 
domain walls. In these theories it is 
possible for different states of broken 
symmetry states in two neighboring 
domains to merge smoothly into each 
other. At the interface of two domains, 
one would find discontinuities in the 
density and velocity of matter, and one 
would also find an occasional magnet¬ 
ic monopole. 

A quite different possibility would 
result if the energy density of the Higgs 
fields was described by a curve such as 
the one in the bottom Illustration on 
page 50. As in the other two cases, re¬ 
gions of space would supercool into 
the false-vacuum state and undergo ac¬ 
celerated expansion. As in the original 
inflationary model, the false-vacuum 
state would decay by the mechanism 
of random bubble formation: quantum 
fluctuations would cause at least one 
of the Higgs fields in a small region of 
space to tunnel through the energy 
barrier, to the value marked A in the 
illustration. In contrast to the original 
inflationary scenario, the Higgs field 
would then evolve very slowly (because 
of the flatness of the curve near A) to 
its true-vacuum value. The accelerated 
expansion would continue, and the sin¬ 
gle bubble would become large enough 
to encompass the observed universe. If 


the rate of bubble formation were low, 
bubble collisions would be rare. The 
fraction of space filled with bubbles 
would become closer to 1 as the system 
evolved, but space would be expanding 
so fast that the volume remaining in 
the false-vacuum state would increase 
with time* Bubble universes would con¬ 
tinue to form forever, and there would 
be no way of knowing how much time 
had elapsed before our bubble was 
formed* This picture is much like the 
old steady state cosmological model on 
the very large scale, and yet the interi¬ 
or of each bubble would evolve accord¬ 
ing to the big bang model, improved by 
inflation. 

F rom a historical point of view, 
probably the most revolutionary 
aspect of the inflationary model 
is the notion that all the matter and 
energy in the observable universe may 
have emerged from almost nothing. 
This claim stands in marked contrast 
to centuries of scientific tradition in 
which it was believed that something 
cannot come from nothing* The tradi¬ 
tion, dating back at least as far as the 
Greek philosopher Parmenides in the 
fifth century b.C, has manifested itself 
hi modem times in the formulation of 
a number of conservation laws, which 
state that certain physical quantities 
cannot be changed by any physical pro¬ 
cess. A decade or so ago the list of 
quantities thought to be conserved in¬ 
cluded energy, linear momentum, an¬ 
gular momentum, electric charge and 
baryon number. 

Since the observed universe appar¬ 
ently has a huge baryon number and 
a huge energy, the idea of creation 
from nothing has seemed totally unten¬ 
able to all but a few theorists. (The oth¬ 
er conservation laws mentioned above 
present no such problems: the total 
electric charge and the angular mo¬ 
mentum of the observed universe have 
values consistent with zero, whereas 
the total linear momentum depends on 
the velocity of the observer and so can¬ 
not be defined in absolute terms,) With 
the advent of grand unified theories, 
however, it appears quite plausible that 
baryon number is not conserved. As a 
result, only the conservation of energy 
needs further consideration. 

The total energy of any system can 
be divided into a gravitational part and 
a nongravitational part. The gravitation¬ 
al part (that is, the energy of the gravi¬ 
tational field itself) is negligible under 
laboratory conditions, but cosmologi- 
cally it can be quite important. The non¬ 
gravitational part is not by itself con¬ 
served; in the standard big bang model 


it decreases drastically as the early uni¬ 
verse expands, and the rate of energy 
loss is proportional to the pressure of 
the hot gas* During the era of inflation, 
on the other hand, the region of inter¬ 
est is filled with a false vacuum that 
has a large negative pressure. In this 
case, the nongravitational energy in¬ 
creases drastically. Essentially all the 
nongravitational energy of the universe 
is created as the false vacuum under¬ 
goes its accelerated expansion. This en¬ 
ergy is released when the phase tran¬ 
sition takes place, and it eventually 
evolves to become stars, planets, hu¬ 
man beings and so forth. Accordingly, 
the inflationary model offers what is 
apparently the first plausible scientific 
explanation for the creation of essen¬ 
tially all the matter and energy in the 
observable universe* 

Under these circumstances, the grav¬ 
itational part of the energy is some¬ 
what ill defined, but crudely speaking 
one can say that the gravitational ener¬ 
gy is negative and that it precisely can¬ 
cels the nongravitational energy* The 
total energy is then zero and is consis¬ 
tent with the evolution of the universe 
from nothing. 

If grand unified theories are correct 
in their prediction that baryon num¬ 
ber is not conserved, there is no known 
conservation law that prevents the ob¬ 
served universe from evolving out of 
nothing. The infl ationary model of the 
universe provides a possible mecha¬ 
nism by which the observed universe 
could have evolved from an infinitesi¬ 
mal region. It then becomes tempting 
to go one step further and speculate 
that the entire universe evolved from 
literally nothing. 
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Particle Accelerators 
Test Cosmological Theory 

Is there a limit to the number of families of elementary particles? 
Debris from the big bang origin of the universe suggests there is, and 
accelerators are reaching the energies required to confirm the limit 


by David N. Schramm and Gary Steigman 


O ver the past decade two sub¬ 
fields of science, cosmology 
and elementary particle phys¬ 
ics, have become married in a symbiot¬ 
ic relationship that has produced a 
number of exciting offspring. These 
offspring are beginning to yield in¬ 
sights on die creation of spacetime and 
matter at epochs as early as 10^ to 
10" 3 * second after the birth of the 
universe in the primordial explosion 
known as the big bang, important dues 
to the nature of the big bang itself may 
even come from a theory currently un¬ 
der development, known as the ulti¬ 
mate theory 7 of everything (TOE), A TOE 
would describe all die interactions 
among the fundamental particles in a 
single bold stroke. 

The confluence of cosmology and 
particle physics is even changing the 
way science is done. Traditionally as¬ 
tronomy has been an observational 
rather than an experimental science, in 
which passive ob sen 1 at ions were made 
with telescopes and actively controlled 
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experiments have been virtually un¬ 
known. Traditionally the tools of parti¬ 
cle physics have been high-energy ac¬ 
celerators. Now that cosmology has 
begun to make predictions about ele¬ 
mentary particle physics, it has be¬ 
come conceivable that those cosmolog¬ 
ical prediedons could be checked with 
carefully controlled accelerator experi¬ 
ments. It has taken more than 10 years 
for accelerators to reach the point 
where they can do the appropriate ex¬ 
periments, but the experiments are 
now r in fact In progress. The prelimi¬ 
nary results confirm the predictions 
from cosmology. 

It appears therefore that cosmology 
has become a true science in ihe sense 
that ideas not only are developed but 
also are being tested in the laboratory 
on time scales that are shorter than a 
scientist's lifetime. This is a far cry 
from earlier eras in which cosmological 
theories proliferated and there was lit¬ 
tle way to confirm or refute any of 
them other than on their aesthetic ap¬ 
peal. Conversely, telescopes may even¬ 
tually be employed to test ideas from 
fundamental physics, such as propos¬ 
als for a TOE. Indeed, tests of theories 
involving interactions of particles with 
enormous energies could very well 
have only one available laboratory: the 
big bang itself. 

A mong the most exciting offspring 
produced by the marriage of 
\ cosmology and particle physics 
is the first-begotten. The universe 
would not look the same if there were 
too many different fundamental types 
of elementary particles. In other words, 
from cosmology it is inferred that the 
number of fundamental particles must 
be small. This specific prediction 
emerged from our analysis of the nu¬ 
clear reactions that occurred when the 
universe was roughly one second old. 


We took the bold step of converting 
cosmological quantities (such as aver¬ 
age energy density) into quantities of 
interest in particle physics (such as the 
number of fundamental particles). 

Our prediction remains a significant 
one, but it was particularly powerful at 
the time it was put forward because 
the prevailing attitude then was that 
whenever a particle accelerator attains 
higher energies, novel particles will 
be discovered. Theories from particle 
physics had set no significant limits on 
how many types of fundamental parti¬ 
cles can exist. There appeared to be no 
end in sight. Now a theoretical predic¬ 
tion made from cosmological consider¬ 
ations contradicted that empirical de¬ 
duction. As time passes, the prediction 
has continued to hold up and even 
looks stronger. The number of elemen¬ 
tary particles mu si be limited, other¬ 
wise the universe would be different 
from the one we know. 

To explain how cosmological consid¬ 
erations set limits on the number of 
types of elementary particles, we must 
first give a brief overview’ of parti¬ 
cle physics. Over the past half century 
experiments at particle accelerators 
have established that fundamental par¬ 
ities can be separated into two broad 
classes known as fermions and bosons 
{which are named for the Italian-Ameri¬ 
can physicist Enrico Fermi and die Indi¬ 
an physicist S. N. Bose). Fermions are 
the particles that make up matter, and 
bosons are the carriers of the forces 
between particles. Fermions in turn are 
divided into two subclasses; quarks 
and leptons. The word “quark” comes 
from a curious line in James Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake , "Three quarks for 
Muster Mark!” and “lepton" comes 
from the Greek leptos, meaning small 
particle. Quarks are the constituents of 
neutrons, protons and related particles 
called hadrons. Leptons, if they carry 
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an electric charge like that of the elec¬ 
tron, can orbit the nucleus to make up 
atoms; if they are uncharged, like the 
leptons called neutrinos, they can tra¬ 
verse the entire earth without interact¬ 
ing with anything. Each particle also 
has an anlipartide with the same mass 
and lifetime and opposite electrical 
properties. 

The interactions among the various 
particles are governed by four funda¬ 
mental forces, each of which is carried 
by a separate boson or set of bosons. 
The photon, nr quantum of light, car¬ 
ries the electromagnetic force, which 
couples electric charges; the graviton 
carries the gravitational force, which 
couples masses; eight gluons carry the 
strong nuclear force, which couples 
quarks; and the intermediate vector 
bosons carry the weak nuclear force, 
which is responsible for certain nuclear 
decays. At present it appears that all 
interactions in the universe can be re¬ 
duced to combinations of these four 
interactions. 

One of Lhe most exciting develop¬ 
ments in 20th-century physics has 
been the proof that at higher energies, 
or temperatures, the four forces begin 
to unify. In particular, experiments at 
CF.TCN, the European laboratory for par¬ 
ticle physics, have shown that the weak 
and the electromagnetic forces merge 


into a single electrow r eak force at ener¬ 
gies greater than 100 billion electron 
volts (100 GeV). Such an energy corre¬ 
sponds to the temperature of the uni¬ 
verse some 10 10 second after the big 
bang, which was more than four trillion 
times as great as room temperature. 
The cern findings have raised hopes 
that the strong force will merge with 
the electroweak force at roughly 10 15 
GeV in some grand unified theory' 
(GUT) and that by 10 [ ^ GeV the force of 
gravity will join in to yield a TOE. 

The energies needed to test GUT and 
TOE proposals are enormous compared 
with the energies accessible to exist¬ 
ing particle accelerators. The world’s 
largest accelerator, the Tevatron at Fer¬ 
mi National Accelerator Laboratory, 
has a circumference of four kilome¬ 
ters and is just reaching energies of 
two trillion electron volts, or 2,000 
GeV. An accelerator similar to the Teva¬ 
tron but scaled up to energies at which 
GUT proposals could be tested would 
stretch to the nearest stars, and a TOE 
machine would reach to the galactic 
center. Both machines are beyond even 
the most optimistic science budgets. 
This simple fact has been one of the 
driving forces behind the attempts to 
utilize cosmological observations to 
test predictions of particle physics. 

The flow of information has also be¬ 


gun to go the other w r ay: the accelera¬ 
tors of particle physics are being em¬ 
ployed to test a prediction of cosmol¬ 
ogy. The cosmological prediction we 
have been concerned with pertains to 
setting limits on the number of funda¬ 
mental particles of matter. 

I t appears that there are 12 funda¬ 
mental particles, as well as their 
corresponding antiparticles. Six of 
lire fundamental particles are quarks, 
and they carry the whimsical names of 
"up/ 1 "down/ 1 “charm; 1 “strange, 11 “top” 
(or “truth 11 ) and “bottom" (or “beauty”). 
All the quarks have been discovered 
except the top quark; although theoret¬ 
ical arguments for the existence of that 
quark are strong, experimental evi¬ 
dence is at the moment absent. The 
other six fundamental particles are lep¬ 
tons: the electron, the muon, the tau 
particle, and three neutrinos associated 
with each of them (namely, the electron 
neutrino, the muon neutrino and the 
tan neutrino). 

The 12 particles are grouped in three 
families, each family consisting of four 
members. The first family is made up 
of the up and down quarks, the elec¬ 
tron and the electron neutrino; the sec¬ 
ond family consists of die charm and 
strange quarks, the muon and the 
muon neutrino, and the third family of 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONSTITUENTS OF MATTER, called quarks 
and leptons, are grouped into families consisting of two 
types of each class of particles. The particles can be distin¬ 
guished by their electric charge, among other properties. At 
present there are three families made up of 12 known quarks 
and leptons. All ordinary matter is composed of members of 


the first family. (The proton, for instance, consists of two 
“up” quarks and one “down” quark.) Theories offer few pre¬ 
dictions about how many families should exist; in principle, 
the number could be infinite. Cosmological theories, howev¬ 
er, suggest an upper limit of four families. A test of this limit 
is now being carried out at several particle accelerators. 
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the top and bottom quarks, the tau 
particle and the tau neutrino. All ordi¬ 
nary matter is made of members of the 
first family* The proton, for instance, 
consists of two up quarks, each bear¬ 
ing two thirds of a unit of positive elec¬ 
tric charge, and a down quark, which 
carries a charge of one third of a unit 
of negative electric charge. The neutron 
consists of two down quarks and an up 
quark* Every atom is simply a hard 
kernel of tightly bound protons and 
neutrons surrounded by a cloud of 
electrons. 

Since all ordinary matter is made of 
members of the first family, one of the 
great mysteries of particle physics to¬ 
day is why the other families exist and 
how many of them there are. As the 
late L L Rabi said when the muon was 
discovered, "Who ordered that?” Based 
on the trend of more particles being 
fotmd as the energy of particle acceler¬ 
ators is increased, one might expect 
families to continue to proliferate. Ac¬ 
tually GUT proposals have said little 
about the total number of families. For 
example, the hist GUT model to gain 
popularity in the mid- to late 1970s, 
SU(5) (for special unitary group with 
five degrees of freedom), can have any 
number of families. 

There is a good reason for having at 
least three families, however. M. Koba- 
yashi of the Japanese proton accelera¬ 
tor, kek, and T. Masakawa of the Uni¬ 
versity of Tokyo have pointed out that 
die asymmetry between matter and an¬ 
timatter observed in 1964 by Val L. 
Fitch of Princeton University and James 
W* Cronin of the University of Chicago 
is best understood if there are at least 
three families of elementary particles. 
The asymmetry’ may provide the expla¬ 
nation for the observed excess of mat¬ 
ter over antimatter in the universe, 
thereby enabling matter to exist [see "A 
Flaw in a Universal Mirror,” by Robert 
K. Adair; Scientific American, Febru¬ 
ary 1988]. Having at least three fami¬ 
lies is not quite useless. 

Yet one w r ould still like to know r pre¬ 
cisely how many families of quarks and 
leptons there are. Tf quarks and leptons 
are the fundamental building blocks of 
nature, one would like to be acquainted 
with all the components. If it appeared 
that the number of families were un¬ 
limited, one would question whether 
quarks and leptons are truly funda¬ 
mental. Just as atoms are made up of 
protons, neutrons and electrons, so 
perhaps quarks and leptons are made 
up of still smaller entities [see "The 
Structure of Quarks and Leptons," by 
Haim Harari; Scientific American, 
April 1983]. 

It is now clear that an answer to the 
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FOUR FORCES account for all known interactions among elementary particles. The 
strong force couples quarks, the weak force is responsible for certain nuclear de¬ 
cays, the electromagnetic force couples electric charge and gravity couples mass¬ 
es. It is thought the four forces were once unified at the higher energies character¬ 
istic of the universe soon after the big bang, and indeed a theory that unifies the 
weak force and the electromagnetic force has already been verified, A grand 
unified theory (GUT) would unify these forces with the strong force; a theory of 
everything (TOE) would describe all four forces as aspects of a single force. 


question of the number of families of 
quarks and leptons could well come 
from cosmology. Cosmology suggests 
there must be a finite number of fami¬ 
lies and, further, limits the possible 
range to small values: only three or at 
most four families exist. 

T j he prediction of the limit to the 
number of families is based on 
evidence garnered by observing 
the debris from the greatest accelerator 
experiment of all, the big bang. The big 
bang model of the universe began as 
one of two rival theories of cosmology 
dominating discussion in the 1950s 
and early 1960s, The other theory w^as 
called the steady state theory. Both 
were developed to account for Edwin R 
Hubble's discovery in 1929 that the 
universe is expanding. The big bang 
model holds that the universe was 
once hot and enormously dense and 
that as it has expanded it has cooled 
and become less dense. The steady 
state theory holds that matter is con¬ 
tinuously created, so that as the uni¬ 
verse has expanded, its density has re¬ 
mained constant. 

In the 1960s the big bang model re¬ 
ceived several observational boosts, 
and by the 1970s it was the clear 
winner* The most publicized of these 
boosts was the Nobel Prize-winning 
discovery' made by Amo A. Penzias and 
Robert W. Wilson of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. If the big bang mode! is 
correct, at one time the universe would 
have been sufficiently dense and so hot 
that the matter in the universe would 
have generated a characteristic spec¬ 
trum of thermal radiation. According 


to the steady state theory, on the other 
hand, the density of the universe has 
always been what it is today, and so 
the universe never existed in a dense, 
hot state. Hence, there should he no 
thermal radiation* Penzias and W r ilson 
discovered a microwave background 
radiation that is consistent with the 
hot, dense scenario expected with the 
big bang. 

The strongest support for the big 
bang model comes from studies of prL 
mordial nucleosynthesis: the formation 
of the elements* Temperatures nearly 
100 million times as great as room 
temperature are needed to forge many 
elements from protons and neutrons; 
such temperatures would have oc¬ 
curred about one second after the big 
bang. By measuring the relative abun¬ 
dances of elements, therefore, one can 
probe conditions as far back as one 
second after creation. In comparison, 
the microwave background radiation 
serves as a probe of the universe back 
only to 100,000 years after creation, 
when photons last scattered with mat¬ 
ter at temperatures of some 3,000 
kelvins (degrees Celsius above absolute 
zero), or approximately 10 times room 
temperature. 

We shall delve into the details of big 
bang nucleosynthesis beIow ? , since they 
not only help to establish the big bang 
but also lead to the connection with 
particle physics. But it is first worth 
noting that the theory of big bang nu¬ 
cleosynthesis has predicted the abun¬ 
dances of several light elements and 
their isotopes, including helium 3, heli¬ 
um 4, deuterium (the heavy/ isotope of 
hydrogen) and lithium 7* The predicted 
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abundances span almost 10 orders of 
magnitude* Observations appear to ver¬ 
ify all of these predictions in quantita¬ 
tive detail. 

The impressive agreement between 
the theoretical predictions of big bang 
nucleosynthesis and the astronomically 
observed abundances of the light de¬ 
ments provides a bonus* Agreement 
between theory and observation occurs 
for a value of the density of protons 
and neutrons that is completely consis¬ 
tent with the density determined from 
studies of the dynamics of luminous 
matter in Lhe universe. The predictions 
based on the evolution of the universe 
during the first 1,000 seconds after the 
big bang are consistent with observa¬ 
tions made some 10 billion years later. 

Physicists now seem to have a quan¬ 
titative understanding of the behavior 
of the universe back to the time of big 
bang nucleosynthesis. This detailed 
understanding has provided the confi¬ 
dence needed in attempting to push 
back to even earlier times appropriate 
for a GUT or a TOE* 

T he power of the theory of big 
bang nucleosynthesis derives 
from the fact that essentially all 
the input into the relevant equations is 
well known from laboratory experi¬ 
ments* In particular, the temperatures 
at which big bang nucleosynthesis is 
thought to have occurred correspond 


to energies that are easily explored 
with relatively low-energy 7 accelerators 
such as Van de Graaff generators. As a 
consequence, the behavior of atomic 
nuclei under the conditions of big bang 
nucleosynthesis is not a matter of 
guesswork; it is precisely known* 

To calculate what happens, all one 
has to do is follow the evolution of a 
gas of neutrons and protons in an ex- 
panding and cooling universe. Since 
neutrons and protons are collectively 
referred to as nucleons, physicists call 
such a gas a nucleon gas* At temper¬ 
atures much greater than 10 billion 
kelvins, which correspond to times well 
before the first second after the big 
bang, the protons and neutrons w r ere in 
equilibrium and were present in equal 
numbers. These temperatures wen? too 
hot to aUow protons and neutrons to 
fuse into more complex nuclei. Col¬ 
lisions with electrons and positrons 
(antielectrons) and neutrinos and an- 
tineutrmos changed neutrons into pro¬ 
tons and protons into neutrons at ap¬ 
proximately equal rates* The neutron is 
slightly heavier than the proton, and so 
neutrons change into protons more 
easily than protons change into neu¬ 
trons* When the energies were very 
high, however, the mass difference had 
a negligible effect. 

As the temperature of the universe 
fell to 10 billion kelvins, the mass 
difference became more significant. 


and the ratio of neutrons to protons 
dropped from one to less than a third* 
By die time the universe reached a bil¬ 
lion kelvins, the ratio was slightly be¬ 
low a seventh. At that point the tem¬ 
perature was cool enough to allow pro¬ 
tons and neutrons to begin to fuse into 
the simplest complex nucleus: deuteri¬ 
um, which consists of a single proton 
and neutron. Interactions of deuterium 
with other protons and neutrons pro¬ 
duced tritium (a proton and two neu¬ 
trons) and helium 3 (two protons and a 
neutron). These nuclei in turn interact¬ 
ed to produce helium 4 (two protons 
and two neutrons). Since helium 4 is 
much more tightly bound than any oth¬ 
er light nucleus, the flow r of reactions 
converted almost all the neutrons that 
existed at a billion kelvins into helium 
4* A small amount of bery llium 7 (four 
protons and three neutrons) and of 
lithium 7 (three protons and four neu¬ 
trons) was produced when helium 4 in¬ 
teracted with helium 3 and tritium, 
respectively. In short, the big bang 
nucleosynthesis is believed to have 
generated helium 4 with traces of deu¬ 
terium, helium 3 and lithium 7* 

The How essentially ceased at helium 
4 because no stable nuclei are pro¬ 
duced when a helium 4 nucleus inter¬ 
acts with a proton, a neutron or anoth¬ 
er helium 4 nucleus* The majority of 
the other elements were produced in¬ 
side stars, which have densities suffi- 
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dent to allow three helium 4 nuclei to 
combine to make carbon 12. 

The abundances of the light de¬ 
ments predicted by the theory of big 
bang nucleosynthesis, as we have men¬ 
tioned, agree quite nicely with the ob¬ 
served abundances. According to the 
theory of big bang nucleosynthesis, 
matter began to coalesce when the ra¬ 
tio of neutrons to protons was a sev¬ 
enth. Because virtually all neutrons 
were swept up into helium 4 nuclei 
(which contain equal numbers of pro¬ 
tons and neutrons), the abundance of 
helium 4 should account for about a 
fourth of the total mass of ordinary 
matter. Actually the observed abun¬ 
dance of helium in galaxies, including 
our own, ranges from about 20 to 30 
percent. The predicted abundances of 
deuterium, helium 3 and liLhium 7, 
which range from less than one part in 
10,000 to as tittle as one part in 10 bil¬ 
lion, also match the abundances that 
are observed. 

H ow r does the theory of big bang 
nucleosynthesis set limits on 
the allowed number of families 
of elementary particles? Quite simply, 
if the number of particle families ex¬ 
ceeded three or four, the predicted 
abundance of helium 4 would exceed 
the observed abundance. 

The reason such a statement can be 
made is that the predicted abundances 
of the light elements depend on only 
two variables: the density of nucle¬ 
ons and the density of radiation in the 
universe. Unfortunately, the value of 
neither of these variables is precisely 
known. It turns out, however, that only 
a small range of values for each of the 
two variables produces abundances 
that are consistent with the observed 
abundances. By substituting the values 
of the observed abundances into the 
appropriate equations, one can deter¬ 
mine what the density of nucleons and 
of radiation must be. Knowing those 
values leads to a number of interesting 
conclusions. 

The density’ of a nucleon gas increas¬ 
es in proportion to the cube of the tem¬ 
perature, so that wiien the universe 
was twice as hot as it is today, it was 
eight times as dense in nucleons. By 
determining what the nucleon density 
must have been during nucleosynthesis 
to produce the abundances of deuteri¬ 
um, helium 3 and lithium 7 seen today, 
one can calculate the present nucleon 
density . It is between 2 x 1CT 31 and 5 x 
lCT 31 gram per cubic centimeter. Such a 
range of values is consistent with the 
density of luminous material inferred 
from studies of the dynamics of galax¬ 
ies and clusters of galaxies, but it is at 


least 10 times less than the estimated 
density' of gravitational mass needed to 
close the universe, or halt the big bang 
expansion. If the universe is closed, ad¬ 
ditional nonnucleonic matter is need¬ 
ed. The search for such matter, which 
would be dark, or invisible to tele¬ 
scopes, and made up of something oth¬ 
er than nucleons, is now r under way 
[see "Dark Matter in the Universe," by 
Lawrence M. Krauss; Scientific Ameri¬ 
can, December 1986]. 

.An analogous line of reasoning for 
the radiation density' provides the con¬ 
straints on the number of families 
of elementary particles. The radiation 
density is important for big bang nu¬ 
cleosynthesis because it controlled the 
rate of expansion of the universe dur¬ 
ing that time. The radiation density- at 
any time is proportional to the number 
of types of radiation or, equivalently, 


the number of types of particles mov¬ 
ing at nearly the speed of light. During 
big bang nucleosynthesis, it is thought 
there were nine types of relativistic 
particles: the photon (of course), the 
electron and the positron, the electron 
neutrino, the muon neutrino and the 
tau neutrino and their three antiparti- 
cles. Neutrinos are either massless or 
have such a small mass that they travel 
at nearly the speed of light; the elec¬ 
tron and the positron have a mass that 
is small enough so that at the high en¬ 
ergies achieved at the time of primor¬ 
dial nucleosynthesis, they too would 
have traveled at dose to the speed of 
light. The radiation density associated 
with the nine kinds of particles leads to 
conditions that would have been jusL 
right to produce the observed abun¬ 
dance of helium 4. (Interestingly, the 
helium 4 density is virtually indepen- 



PREDICTED ABUNDANCES of helium 4, helium 3, deuterium and lithiuni 7 in the 
big bang model of the universe (curves) closely agree with the observed abun¬ 
dances (horizontal bands). The predicted abundances change as a function of the 
density of nucleons (protons and neutrons) at the time of the big bang: the vertical 
band indicates the best cosmological estimate of that density today. The close 
agreement is one of the strongest arguments supporting the big bang modeL 
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HELIUM 4 ABUNDANCE suggests there are at most four families of elementary par¬ 
ticles. The three curves represent an enlargement of the part of the helium 4 curve 
lying within the shaded vertical band in the illustration on the preceding page; the 
narrow curve in that illustration resolves into the three broad curves* The bottom 
curve shows the helium 4 abundance predicted if there were two families of parti- 
des. The middle curve shows the abundance predicted for three families, and the 
top curve shows the abundance predicted if there are four families. The predicted 
abundances of helium 4 for two and three families of particles are well within the 
region defined by helium 4 observations and estimates of nucleon density [green 
region ). A fourth family would produce an abundance that would be very close to 
the allowed extremes. Clearly, there is no room for any more than four families. 


dent of the nudeon density, a fact that 
Fred Hoyle and his colleague Roger 
Taylor first noted in the 1960s and that 
was later verified more rigorously by a 
number of investigators.) 

I n calculating the abundance of he¬ 
lium 4, we have allowed for pho¬ 
tons* electrons and ihe three known 
neutrino species, as well as their an¬ 
ti particles. If other families of funda¬ 
mental particles exist, the calculation 
would have to be modified. The only 
new family members that would affect 
Ihe calculation are neutrinos, since in 
any family beyond the first* they alone 
are light enough to travel close to (or 
at) the speed of light. Presumably each 
new family beyond the third would 
contribute one neutrino and a corre¬ 
sponding antineutrino. 

If the gas from which the universe 
was made had contained additional 
neutrinos, iis density of radiation 
would have been greater. As a conse¬ 
quence, the cosmological expansion 
during the period of big bang nucle¬ 
osynthesis would have been more 


rapid. It so happens that the ratio of 
neutrons to protons is quite sensitive 
to the rate of cosmological expansion. 
A higher rate of expansion would have 
meant that neutrons would have had 
less time To change into protons, and 
so more neutrons would have been left: 
Lhe ratio of neutrons to protons would 
have been greater. Because neutrons 
were quickly swept up into helium 4 
nuclei* the abundance of 1 helium 4 
would be greater. 

Helium 4 is the most abundant of 
the nuclei synthesized in ihe big bang, 
and so it is the element observers can 
measure with the most accuracy. Since 
helium 4 ts produced in stars* howev¬ 
er, it is important to estimate whai pan 
of the helium observed in astronomi¬ 
cal objects is primordial—from the big 
bang—and what part was generated by 
stars after the big bang. In collabora¬ 
tion with John S. Gallagher of the Low¬ 
ell Observatory, we have found that the 
additional amount of helium 4 pro¬ 
duced by stars can be tracked by mea¬ 
suring the carbon content of objects; 
stars that make helium also make car¬ 


bon, so that the helium abundance in¬ 
creases with the carbon abundance. 
This allows one to “subtract" the con¬ 
tribution of stars to the helium 4 abun¬ 
dance from the observed abundance in 
order to infer the true primordial abun¬ 
dance. We have determined that the 
highest allowed value of the primordial 
abundance of helium 4 is slightly less 
than 25 percent. 

Our calculations show that such a 
low abundance could have emerged 
from the big bang only if there is no 
more than one additional kind of neu¬ 
trino and corresponding antineutrino. 
If more neutrinos had existed, the radi¬ 
ation density would have been so great 
that the amount of helium 4 produced 
during the big bang nucleosynthesis 
would be greater than the observed 
abundance, hi other words, the total 
number of families of elementary parti¬ 
cles is three or at most four. Our lend¬ 
ing suggests that all the fundamental 
families of elementary particles may al¬ 
ready have been discovered. This basic 
argument was made by us more than 
10 years ago in collaboration with 
James E. Gunn of Princeton University; 
subsequently, the measurements of the 
helium 4 abundance and the estimate 
of its primordial value have improved 
significantly. What makes the argu¬ 
ment particularly exciting and timely 
today is that accelerators are now be¬ 
ginning to check it. 

Searching for new kinds of neutrinos 
has always been a difficult and tedi¬ 
ous procedure. Traditionally ihe only 
means of discovering a neutrino has 
been to produce its associated charged 
lepton first. The drawback of the ap¬ 
proach is that even though neutrinos 
are quite light or even massless, a great 
deal of energy is necessary to generate 
the associated leptons; the heavier the 
mass of the associated lepton is, the 
greater the energy of the accelerator 
must be to generate it. The tau particle 
has such a high mass, for instance, that 
Martin L. Perl and his collaborators at 
the Stanford Linear Accelerator Center 
(slac) needed several billion electron 
volts of energy, corresponding to tem¬ 
peratures exceeding 10 n keivins, to 
find it. With such an approach, one can 
always argue that the next lepton is 
just beyond the limits of the current 
accelerators, 

T he new way of searching for 
neutrinos grew out of the cern 
experiments mentioned above, 
which have shown that the weak and 
the electromagnetic forces are actually 
aspects of a single electroweak force. 
In 1983 the cern investigators, a team 
of hundreds of physicists led by Carlo 
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TESTS OF FAMILY NUMBER are under way al various particle accelerators around 
the world. A particle called the Z° boson can decay into quarks and leptons, each 
particle paired with its antiparticle. (An antiparticle has the same mass as its corre¬ 
sponding particle bm opposite electrical properties; it is often represented by the 
symbol for the corresponding particle with a horizontal bar over it) The allowed 
decays are represented by solid lines. The more families there are, the more decay 
routes the Z° boson should have and therefore the shorter its lifetime should be. 
As a result, measurements of the lifetime should indicate the number of families. 
Current estimates place the limit at five families of particles. Experiments in the 
future should result in more precise results. 


Rubbia, successfully accomplished what 
they sel out to do: they proved the ex¬ 
istence of the intermediate vector bos¬ 
ons, the conjectured carriers of the 
weak nuclear force. Three such parti¬ 
cles were found, the the W~ and 
the Z° bosons. 

The discovery of the Z° boson w r as 
particularly relevant to our work. The 
Z° boson is electrically neutral, which 
means that it can decay to pairs of neu¬ 
trinos and anlineutrinos, since they are 
also electrically neutral. (The Z° boson 
can also decay to charged particle-an- 
tiparticle pairs such as electrons and 
positrons.) In other words, the Z° bo¬ 
son allows one to produce each kind of 
neutrino directly, without first produc- 
mg the associated lepton. The lifetime 
of the Z° boson serves as a measure of 
the number of families of elementary 
particles, because die more families 
there are, the more options the particle 
has for its decay. Hence, a greater num¬ 
ber of families should mean a shorter 
lifetime for the Z° boson. Careful mea¬ 
surements of the lifetime of the Z° bo¬ 
son could therefore reveal the number 
of families of elementary particles. 

To measure the decay properties 
of the Z° boson, one must first have 
a machine with enough energy to pro¬ 
duce that particle. Older accelerators, 
in which high-energy beams of protons 
or electrons struck stationary targets, 
spent most of their energy on motion, 
leaving relatively little energy available 
for producing partides. The novel ap¬ 
proach taken with the cirn machine, 
utilizing an idea by Simon van der 
Meer, is to have protons and antipro¬ 
tons collide head-on so that most of 
the energy can be utilized in producing 
new particles. 

S everal accelerators at sites around 
the world now employ head-on 
collisions. The Tevatron at Fermi- 
lab collides protons with antiprotons; 
slac and the Deutsches Elektronen- 
Synchrotron (desy) collide electrons 
with positrons. Although the energies 
of the last two are too low to produce 
real Z° bosons, through quantum-me¬ 
chanical phenomena they can some¬ 
times produce "virtual" partides that 
mimic The effects of the Z° boson. 

Preliminary results from the ma¬ 
chines indicate that there are at most 
five families of elementary particles, 
David B. Cline of the University' of Cali¬ 
fornia at Los Angeles and the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison and a 
leader of the cern neutrino-counting 
efforts has shown that the lifetime of 
the Z° boson is about what one would 
expect with three families. Experimen¬ 
tal uncertainties, however, allow' for 


two additional kinds of neutrinos and 
hence two additional Families. Theo¬ 
dore L. Lavine, a graduate student at 
Wisconsin, has combined data from 
slac and desy and obtained a compa¬ 
rable limii on the total number of neu¬ 
trinos of about five. For the first time, 
accelerators are counting neutrino 
types and getting a small number, one 
that was predicted by cosmological 
theory, not by particle theory. 

The next step promises to be even 
more exciting. As new accelerators are 
completed and begin producing more 
data with fewer uncertainties, the 
cosmological limit of three or at most 
four families will be checked with ex¬ 
treme accuracy. The slac machine is 
being modified to generate copious 
numbers of Z° bo sons; the new acceler¬ 
ator is called the Stanford Linear Col¬ 
lider (slc). Another accelerator under 
construction at cern called the Large 
Electron-Positron (llp) collider ring will 
also produce large numbers of Z° bo¬ 


sons. The machines will probe the early 
universe with an effectiveness that no 
telescope will ever match. 
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Or, Why Broadband Services From Your 
Local Telco Will Be Music To Your Network. 

Broadband services unleash the true power of the 
public switched network. Let networks of computers 
listen and talk. Allow you to bring up a remotely 
stored document in one window. Video conferences 
in two others. How? By using fast packet switching, 
it allows existing public networks to transmit more 
information at faster speeds. So things impossible 
now, will be possible tomorrow with broadband. 
High-definition television. Interactive education. 
Image processing. High-resolution faxes. To learn 
exactly what broadband services can do for you and 
your business, talk to the broadband leaders. Call 
your local phone company or AT&T Network Systems 
at 1 800 638-7978, ext. 6110. 

1/ck7 and Your 
Local Phone Company 
Technologies For The Real World. 


AT&T 
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The Mysteiy of the 
Cosmological Constant 

According to theory, the constant, which measures the energy 
of the vacuum, should he much greater than it is. An understanding 
of the disagreement could revolutionize fundamental physics 

by Larry Abbott 


W hat determines the structure 
of space and time in the uni¬ 
verse? According to Einstein's 
general theory of relativity, the geo¬ 
metric properties of space are related 
to the density of energy (and momen¬ 
tum) in the universe. To understand 
the structure of space-time, therefore, 
we must identify' potentially relevant 
sources of energy and evaluate their 
contributions to the total energy (and 
momentum) density. The most obvious 
energy sources that come to mind are 
ordinary matter and radiation. A much 
less obvious source of energy' that can 
have an enormous impact on the struc¬ 
ture of the universe is empty space it¬ 
self : the vacuum. 

The notion that the vacuum can be 
a source of energy may at first seem 
counterintuitive. But present theories 
of elementary particles and forces not 
only allow for a nonzero vacuum ener¬ 
gy density but also strongly suggest 
that it should have a large value. Is the 
vacuum energy density really as large 


LARRY ABBOTT is professor of phys¬ 
ics at Brandeis University. He earned 
his PhD, in physics from Brandeis 
in 1977. He joined the faculty there in 
J 979 after working at the Stanford lin¬ 
ear Accelerator Center and at ccrn, the 
European laboratory' for particle phys¬ 
ics near Geneva. Abbott writes: “Over 
the past several years 1 have been 
interested in the application of new 
ideas in particle physics to cosmology 
and have worked on inflationary cos¬ 
mology, dark matter and the large-scale 
structure of the universe. At the same 
time, l have become intrigued by the 
problem of the cosmological constant. 
More recently I have studied the impli¬ 
cations of the observation of neutrinos 
from supernova 1987A and have be¬ 
come interested in the physics of neural 
networks." 


as these theories appear to suggest it is? 

The answer is most emphatically no. 
The geometric structure of the uni¬ 
verse is extremely sensitive to the val¬ 
ue of the vacuum energy density. So 
important is this value that a constant 
proportional to the vacuum energy den¬ 
sity has been defined. It is called the 
cosmological constant. If the vacuum 
energy density, or equivalently the cos¬ 
mological constant, were as large as the¬ 
ories of elementary particles suggest, 
the universe in which we live would 
be dramatically different, with proper¬ 
ties we would find both bizarre and un¬ 
settling. What has gone wrong with 
our theories? Wc do not know the an¬ 
swer to this question at present. In¬ 
deed, a comparison of our theoretical 
and experimental understanding of the 
cosmological constant leads to one of 
the most intriguing and frustrating 
mysteries in particle physics and rela¬ 
tivity today. 

Most people arc unaccustomed to 
the idea that the vacuum might have 
a nonzero energy density: How can a 
unit volume of empty space contain en¬ 
ergy? The answer in part lies in the fact 
that, according to quantum mechan¬ 
ics, physical quantities tend to fluctuate 
unavoidably. Even in the apparent qui¬ 
et of the vacuum state, pairs of parti¬ 
cles are constantly appearing and dis¬ 
appearing. Such fluctuations contribute 
energy to the vacuum. 

The notion of a vacuum energy is 


also unfamiliar because that energy 
cannot be delected by normal tech¬ 
niques. Energies are usually deter¬ 
mined by measuring the change in the 
energy of a system when it is modified 
in some way or by measuring a differ¬ 
ence in energy' between two systems. 
For example, we might measure the en¬ 
ergy released when two chemicals re¬ 
act. Because of this, energy as we nor¬ 
mally define it is a relative quantity. 
The energy of any stare of a system 
only has meaning in relation to some 
other state. 

By convention, energies are often 
measured in relation to the vacuum. 
When it is defined in this way, the vac¬ 
uum automatically has zero energy in 
relation to itself. The traditional ap¬ 
proach will not work if we want to dis¬ 
cuss the energy of the vacuum in an 
absolute and significant way. We must 
use a different technique to measure 
its value. 

T he only way to establish an abso¬ 
lute measure of energy is by us¬ 
ing gravity. In general relativity, 
energy is the source of gravitational 
fields in the same way that electric 
charge is the source of electric fields 
in the Maxwell theory of electromag¬ 
netism. .An energy density of any kind, 
including that produced by fluctua¬ 
tions in the vacuum, generates a gravi¬ 
tational field that reveals itself as a 
change in the geometry of space-time. 


UNIVERSE with a large cosmological constant would be vastly different from the 
existing one. Here an artist has painted a scene as it might appear if the constant 
were as large as theoretical estimates suggest it could be. The illustration is 
based on a positive value for the constant on the order of 1/(1 kilometer) 2 . With 
such a value the structure of space would be so distorted that the radiation from 
distant objects would be redsfaifted, or shifted toward longer wavelengths. The 
farther an object is from an observer, the greater the redshift would be. A spec¬ 
tral blue object about a kilometer away would look red; objects more than a kilo¬ 
meter or so away would have such large redshifts that they would be invisible. 
Distant objects would appear spatially distorted. 
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COSMOLOGICAL CONSTANT = SttG/c* x VACUUM ENERGY DENSITY 

Here G is Newton's gravitational constant and c is the speed of light. Defined in 
such a way, the cosmological constant has units of 1 over distance squared. 


The gravitational field of the earth, for 
instance, is produced by its rest ener¬ 
gy, which equals the mass of the earth 
multiplied by the square of the speed 
of light (as given by the famous formu- 
la E= me 2 ). The gravitational field pro¬ 
duces a small distortion in the space- 
time geometry near the earth, resulting 
hi the attractive force that pulls us all 
toward the ground. In general relativity 
the energy density of the vacuum has 
an absolute meaning, and it can be de¬ 
termined by measuring the gravitation¬ 
al field produced not by matter but by 
the vacuum itself* 

Of course, determining the energy 
density of the vacuum is tantamount to 
determining the cosmological constant, 
since one is proportional to the other. 
It turns out that the cosmological con¬ 
stant can be assigned units of l over 
distance squared. In other words, the 
square root of the reciprocal of the cos¬ 
mological constant is a distance. This 
dis tance has a direct physical meaning. 
It is the length scale over which the 
gravitational effects of a nonzero vacu¬ 
um energy density would have an obvi¬ 
ous and highly visible effect on the ge¬ 


ometry of space and time. By studying 
the geometric properties of the uni¬ 
verse over length scales on the older of 
that distance, the value of the cosmo¬ 
logical constant can be measured. 

P hysicists have been struggling 
with the issue of the cosmologi¬ 
cal constant for more than 70 
years. The constant was first intro¬ 
duced by Einstein in 1917 in an at¬ 
tempt to eliminate two “problems” in 
his original formulation of the general 
theory of relativity. First he thought 
that without a cosmological constant 
the general theory could not account 
for a homogeneous and isotropic uni¬ 
verse; one that looks much the same 
everywhere. (It is remarkable that Ein¬ 
stein even cared about such matters in 
1917, since at the time there was no ev¬ 
idence that the universe was homoge¬ 
neous and isotropic, which indeed it 
is.) Unfortunately, Einstein’s reasoning 
was incorrect* In 1922 Alexander A. 
Friedmann showed chat the general 
theory does allow for a homogeneous 
and isotropic universe, although not a 
static one: the universe must be ex¬ 


panding (or contracting). Subsequent 
astronomical observations have con¬ 
vincingly demonstrated that models 
based on Friedmann’s work accurately 
describe the large-scale structure of the 
universe. 

Einstein was also dissatisfied with 
his original formulation because the 
theory^ did not provide an explanation 
of inertia. He believed that by adding 
a cosmological constant he might pro¬ 
duce a theory capable of relating the 
inertial properties of matter directly to 
the distribution of energy and momen¬ 
tum in the universe, in a manner first 
suggested by the Austrian physicist 
and philosopher Ernst Mach. The hope 
was dashed soon after Einstein’s paper 
appeared by an argument advanced by 
the Dutch physicist Willem de Sitter, 
who discovered the space-time we 
shall discuss* 

After such an ignominious start it 
is not surprising that in 1923 Ein¬ 
stein wrote, perhaps somewhat bitterly, 
“away with the cosmological term." As 
we shall see, it has not been so easy to 
eliminate the cosmological constant—it 
has survived to frustrate many theoret¬ 
ical physicists since Einstein. George 
Gamaw has written that Einstein felt 
“the introduction of the cosmological 
term was the biggest blunder he ever 
made in his life,” but once it had been 
introduced by Einstein, “the cosmologi¬ 
cal constant... rears its ugly head again 
and again." 



QUANTUM FLUCTUATIONS are among the phenomena that ing to quantum mechanics, the values of physical quantities 
contribute to the energy density of the vacuum (a). Accord- tend to fluctuate unavoidably. Hence, pairs of so-called virtu- 
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At the present lime we would ap¬ 
pear to be in an excellent position to 
address the issue of the cosmologi¬ 
cal constant, because we possess one 
of the most successful physical theo¬ 
ries ever developed, namely, the Stan¬ 
dard Model The Standard Model is the 
rather unimaginative name given to a 
collection of theories that successful¬ 
ly describes all the known elementary 
particles and their interactions. The re¬ 
markable ability of the model to inter¬ 
pret and predict the results of an enor¬ 
mous range of particle physics exper¬ 
iments leaves it unchallenged as a 
model for particle physics (at least up 
to the highest energies accessible to 
current particle accelerators). 

The Standard Model is a quantum 
field theory. This means that for every 
distinct type of fundamental particle in 
nature there exists a corresponding 
field in the model used to describe the 
properties and interactions of that par¬ 
ticle. Thus, in the Standard Model there 
is an electron field, a field for the pho¬ 
ton (the electromagnetic held) and a 
held for each of the known particles. 

The model depends on a fairly large 
number of free parameters: numbers 
that must be determined by experi¬ 
ment and fed into the theory before 
definite predictions can be made. Ex¬ 
amples of free parameters include the 
values of the masses of the parti¬ 
cles and numbers characterizing the 
strengths of their interactions. Once 


the numbers have been determined, 
the model can be used to predict the 
results of further experiments, and it 
can be tested on the basis of its predic¬ 
tions. fn the past, such tests have been 
spectacularly successful. 

T he free parameters of the Stan¬ 
dard Model will play a central 
role in our discussion. Although 
the model is highly successful, the fact 
that it depends on such a large number 
of free parameters seriously limits its 
predictive power. The model, for exam¬ 
ple, predicts that an additional particle 
called the top quark remains to be dis¬ 
covered but is unable to provide a val¬ 
ue for its mass, because this ls anoth¬ 
er free parameter of the theory. A key 
challenge in particle physics today is to 
develop a more powerful theory based 
on a smaller number of free parame¬ 
ters that nonetheless incorporate all 
the successes of the Standard Model 
Such a theory would be able to deter¬ 
mine the values of some of the param¬ 
eters that cannot be predicted by the 
model. In their search for such a theo¬ 
ry, physicists are constantly looking for 
relations among the parameters of the 
Standard Model that might reveal a 
deeper structure. As we shall see, the 
cosmological constant will provide us 
with such a relation, but in this case we 
shall get more than we bargained for. 

In the Standard Model, as in any 
quantum held theory, the vacuum is 


defined as the state of lowest energy 
or, more properly, as the state of least 
energy density. This does not imply 
that the energy density of the vacuum 
is zero, however. The energy density 
can in fact be positive, negative or zero 
depending on the values of various pa¬ 
rameters in the theory. Regardless of 
its value, there are many complex pro¬ 
cesses that contribute to the total vacu¬ 
um energy density. 

In essence, the total energy density 
of the vacuum is the sum of three 
types of terms. The first of the terms is 
the bare cosmological constant: the val¬ 
ue the cosmological constant would 
have if none of the known particles ex¬ 
isted and if the only force in the uni¬ 
verse were gravity. The bare cosmologi¬ 
cal constant is a free parameter that 
can be determined only by measuring 
experimentally the true value of the 
cosmological constant. 

The second type of contribution to 
the total energy density of the vacu¬ 
um arises in part from quantum fluctu¬ 
ations. The fields in the Standard Mod¬ 
el, such as the electron field, experi¬ 
ence fluctuations even in the vacuum. 
Such fluctuations manifest themselves 
as pairs of so-called virtual particles, 
which appear spontaneously, briefly in¬ 
teract and then disappear. (Each pair 
of virtual particles consists of a parti¬ 
cle and its corresponding antfpaitide, 
such as the electron and the positron, 
which have identical masses but oppo- 



al particles can appear spontaneously (fr), interact briefly ( c ) abstract and symbolic manner. Each pair of virtual particles 
and then disappear (d). Here fluctuations are depicted in an consists of a particle and a corresponding antiparticle. 
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site electric charges,) Although virtual 
particles cannot be detected by a casual 
glance at empty space, they have mea¬ 
surable impacts on physics, and in par¬ 
ticular they contribute to the vacuum 
energy density. The contribution made 
by vacuum fluctuations in the Standard 
Model depends in a complicated way on 
the masses and interaction strengths of 
all the known particles. 

The second type of term also de¬ 
pends on at least one additional field— 
the Higgs field, which represents a 
massive particle, the Higgs boson, that 
has not yet been detected. The Higgs 
field should have a particularly dramat¬ 
ic effect on the energy density of the 
vacuum state [see "The Higgs Boson," 
by Martinus J. G. Veltman; SCIENTIFIC 
American, November 1986]. 

The last type of term that must be 
included is essentially a fudge factor 
representing the contributions to the 
vacuum energy density from addition¬ 
al particles and interactions that may 
exist but up to now have not been dis¬ 


covered. The value of this term is of 
course unknown. 

The cosmological constant is deter¬ 
mined by adding together the three 
terms we have discussed. Our ability to 
predict its value using the Standard 
Model is frustrated by the existence of 
the bare cosmological constant—a free 
parameter that can be determined only 
by carrying out the very measurement 
we are attempting to predict—and by 
the sensitivity of the vacuum energy 
to unknown physics. All is not lost, 
however, at least not yet. Although all 
the terms that go into making up the 
cosmological constant depend in a 
complicated way on all the parameters 
of the Standard Model, the values of 
many of the terms can be fairly accu¬ 
rately estimated. The constituents of 
protons and neutrons, the "up 11 and 
"down” quarks, contribute an amount 
of about 1/(1 kilometer) 2 to the cosmo¬ 
logical constant, for instance, and the 
Higgs field contributes an even larger 
amount, roughly 1/(10 centimeters) 2 . 


Each of the terms that contributes 
to the cosmological constant depends 
on the parameters of the Standard Mod¬ 
el in a distinct and independent way. 
If we assume that the parameters of 
the model are really free and indepen¬ 
dent (an assumption we are continual¬ 
ly checking in our search for deeper 
structure), it seems unlikely that these 
apparently unrelated terms would can¬ 
cel one another. As a consequence, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
total cosmological constant will be at 
least as large or larger than the indi¬ 
vidual terms we can compute. Such 
an argument is loo crude to predict 
whether the cosmological constant 
should be positive or negative, but we 
would conservatively estimate that its 
magnitude should be at least 1/(1 kilo¬ 
meter) 2 , that it could well be something 
on the order of 1/(10 centimeters) 2 
and perhaps that it is even larger. In 
other words, we expect the gravitation¬ 
al effects of a nonzero vacuum ener¬ 
gy density to appear as distortions in 



HIGGS FIELD, if it exists, would make a particularly large con¬ 
tribution to the energy density of the vacuum. The Higgs 
field is the conjectured field corresponding to the panicle 
called the Higgs boson, which is thought to give rise to parti¬ 
cle masses. Here the Higgs potential—the part of the vacuum 
energy density that depends on the value of the Higgs 


field—is plotted against the value of the field, <£. Although 
the Higgs potential is symmetric about the vertical axis, the 
vacuum must break the symmetry by choosing a certain posi¬ 
tion in the trough (bail). This is called spontaneous symmetry 
breaking; it plays a key role in the Standard Model, the theory 
that describes elementary particles and their interactions. 
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GEOMETRIC DISTORTIONS produced by a nonzero cosmological constant can 
affect both space and time. Here the effect on spatial geometry is shown, assuming 
that the distortions are independent of time. A negative cosmological constant 
would produce a space with negative constant curvature (left); a positive constant 
would produce positive constant curvature (right). (The positive case corresponds 
to the illustration on page 73.) In a space that had a negative curvature, the sum of 
the angles of a triangle would be less than 180 degrees; with positive curvature, 
the sum of the angles would be greater than 180. 


space-time geometry over distances of 
one kilometer or less. 

I t does not require any sophisticat¬ 
ed experimentation to show that 
the theoretical estimate we have 
just given is wildly wrong. We all know 
that ordinary Euclidean geometry pro¬ 
vides a perfectly adequate description 
of space over distances much great¬ 
er than one kilometer. While walking 
around the block, none of us has ever 
noticed large distortions in the space- 
time structure of our neighborhood. If 
Lhe magnitude of the cosmological con¬ 
stant were as large as our Standard 
Model estimate, ordinary Euclidean ge¬ 
ometry would not be valid over dis¬ 
tance scales of one kilometer or even 
Less. If the cosmological constant were 
negative with a magnitude of 1/(1 kilo¬ 
meter) 2 , then the sum of the angles of a 
triangle with sides on the order of one 
kilometer would be significantly less 
than 180 degrees, and the volume of a 
sphere of radius one kilometer would 
be significantly greater than 4tt/3 cu¬ 
bic kilometers. 

A positive cosmological constant of 
order 1/(1 kilometer) 2 would have even 
more bizarre consequences. If the cos¬ 
mological constant were that large, we 
would not be able to see objects more 
than a few kilometers away from us be¬ 
cause of the tremendous distortions in 
space-time structure. In addition, if we 
walked farther than a few kilometers 
away from home to see what the rest 
of the world looked like, the gravita¬ 
tional distortion of space-time would 
be so great that we could never return 
home no matter how hard we tried. 

What if the cosmological constant is 
nonzero but quite small? In this case 
w r e would have to look over large dis¬ 
tances to see its effects on space-time 
structure. Of course, we cannot draw 
triangles the size of the universe and 
measure their angles, but we can ob¬ 
serve the positions and motions of dis¬ 
tant galaxies. By carefully charting the 
distribution and velocities of distant 
galaxies, astronomers can deduce the 
geometric structure of the space-time 
in which they exist and move. 

It has long been recognized that the 
dominant source of gravitational dis¬ 
tortion in die space-lime geometry' of 
the universe at large scales appears to 
be the energy density 7 of matter and 
not that of the vacuum. Although the 
energy density of matter and that of 
the vacuum both affect the geometric 
structure of the universe, they do so in 
different and distinguishable ways. Nu¬ 
merous observations have shown that 


the galaxies in the universe are moving 
away from one another, a fact that is 
one of the cornerstones of the expand¬ 
ing universe in the “big bang” cosmol¬ 
ogy currently accepted. The ordinary 
gravitational attraction among galaxies 
tends to slow this expansion. As the 
galaxies get farther away from one 
another, their gravitational attraction 
weakens, and so the rate at which the 
expansion slows decreases with time. 
Thus, the effect of ordinary matter on 
the expansion of the universe is to de¬ 
celerate the expansion at an ever de¬ 
creasing rate. 

W hat effects would a nonzero 
cosmological constant have on 
the expansion rate of the uni¬ 
verse? A negative cosmological con¬ 
stant would tend to slow the expansion 
of the galaxies, but at a rate that is con¬ 
stant, not decreasing with time. A posi¬ 
tive cosmological constant, on the oth¬ 


er hand, would lend lo make the gal¬ 
axies accelerate away from one anoth¬ 
er and increase the expansion rate of 
the universe. Comprehensive studies of 
the expansion rates of distant galaxies 
show no evidence for either a positive 
or a negative cosmological constant. 

A good example of how' astronomers 
can measure the geometry of the uni¬ 
verse and look for a nonzero cosmo¬ 
logical constant is provided by the re¬ 
cently published work of Edwin D. Loh 
and Earl J. Spillar of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity'. Their survey counts the numbers 
of galaxies in regions of a specific size 
at various locations in space. If we as¬ 
sume that on the average the number 
of galaxies per unit volume is the same 
everywhere, then by counting galax¬ 
ies in a region w r e are estimating the 
volume of that region. By measuring 
volumes of regions far from us, w r e 
are determining the relation between 
distance and volume ovct very large 
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MATTER DENSITY (lO" 2 ® CRAM PER CUBIC CENTIMETER) 


COSMOLOGICAL CONSTANT has been probed by counting the number of galaxies 
in regions of the universe and thereby determining the geometry of those regions. 
The graph plots allowed values of the cosmological constant versus ihe matter 
density of the universe. (The black area corresponds to values that are allowed 
with a confidence of 67 percent: the gray area is a region of 95 percent 
confidence.) The units are approximate, but the graph shows that the magnitude of 
the cosmological constant must be less than about 1/(10 23 kilometers) 2 , some 46 
orders of magnitude smaller than the value predicted on the basis of the Standard 
Model. The graph is from an analysis by Edwin D. Loh of Princeton University, 
based on work with Earl J. Spillar, iso of Princeton, 


scales and at earlier times, since the 
light from distant galaxies takes a long 
time to reach us—billions of years in 
the case of this survey. 

Although such surveys contain many 
subtle sources of potential error, the 
results differ so startlingly from our 
theoretical estimate that errors of a 
factor of two or even 10 are fairly in¬ 
significant. All galactic surveys agree 
that there is no evidence for any space- 
time distortions resulting From a non¬ 
vanishing cosmological constant out to 
the farthest distances accessible to as¬ 
tronomers, about 10 billion light-years, 
or 10 33 kilometers. This implies that 
the magnitude of the cosmological con¬ 
stant must be smaller than 1/(10 23 
kilometers} 2 . Our theoretical estimate 
suggesting a magnitude larger than 


1/(1 kilometer) 2 is incorrect by, at the 
least, an astonishing Factor of lO 46 . Few 
theoretical estimates in the history 
of physics made on the basis of what 
seemed to be reasonable assumptions 
have ever been so inaccurate. 

The stupendous failure we have ex¬ 
perienced in trying to predict the value 
of the cosmological constant is far 
more than a mere embarrassment. Re¬ 
call that the basic assumption we used 
to obtain our estimate was that there 
are no unexpected cancellations among 
the various terms in the sum determin¬ 
ing the total energy density of the vac¬ 
uum. This expectation was based on 
the assumed independence of the free 
parameters of the Standard Model. 
Clearly, this assumption is spectacular¬ 
ly wrong. There must in fact be a 


miraculous conspiracy occurring among 
both the known and the unknown pa¬ 
rameters governing particle physics, 
with the result that the many terms 
making up the cosmological constant 
add up to a quantity more than 46 or¬ 
ders of magnitude smaller than the in¬ 
dividual terms in the sum. In other 
words, the small value of the cosmo¬ 
logical constant is telling us that a 
remarkably precise and totally unex¬ 
pected relation exists among all the pa¬ 
rameters of the Standard Model, the 
bare cosmological constant and un¬ 
known physics. 

A relation among the free parame¬ 
ters of the Standard Model is 
l just what we seek in our quest 
to discover deeper and more predictive 
theories. How could such a complex re¬ 
lation among what we thought were 
free and unconstrained parameters 
arise, and what does it mean? 

In answering this question, it is well 
to keep in mind two examples from an 
earlier period in the history of physics. 
In the mid-19th century the speed of 
light had been measured, and theories 
existed describing electric and magnet¬ 
ic phenomena, but it had not yet been 
shown that light propagation is an elec¬ 
tromagnetic effect. Several physicists 
noticed, however, a curious relation be¬ 
tween the speed of light and two pa¬ 
rameters that enter into the equations 
for electric and magnetic phenomena. 
In modem notation what they noticed 
was that the electromagnetic permittiv¬ 
ity constant and the magnetic per¬ 
meability' constant p 0 co uld be in corpo- 
rated into the formula V(1 yield¬ 
ing a quantity that is numerically equal 
to the measured velocity of light {at 
least within the rather large experimen¬ 
tal errors of that time). 

The workers appreciated the fact 
that this was either a miraculous nu¬ 
merical coincidence or evidence of a 
fundamental and as yet undiscovered 
relation between electromagnetic phe¬ 
nomena and light. James Clerk Max¬ 
well was also aware of this numerical 
curiosity, and it served as an impor¬ 
tant inspiration for him in showing, 
through the set of equations now bear¬ 
ing his name, that the propagation of 
light is indeed profoundly related to 
electric and magnetic phenomena. 

Does the remarkable relation among 
the parameters of the Standard Model 
implied by the small value of the cos¬ 
mological constant suggest that a won¬ 
derful unifying theory awaits our dis¬ 
covery? Before jumping to such a con¬ 
clusion, I should like to relate another 
example from the history of electro¬ 
magnetic theory. 
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After MaxweU had incorporated light 
propagation into electromagnetic theo¬ 
ry, it was generally assumed that light 
waves traveled through a medium 
known as the ether. Using an interfer¬ 
ometer, Albert A. Micheison and Ed¬ 
ward W. Morley attempted to measure 
the velocity of the earth as it traveled 
through the ether. They found that the 
relative velocity was zero: the velocity 
of the earth and the velocity of the 
ether were identical. This is another re¬ 
lation involving what was then thought 
to be a fundamental parameter of na¬ 
ture, namely, the velocity of the ether. 
Did the discovery point the way to a 
unified theory relating a fundamental 
property of electromagnetism to the 
motion of the earth? 

Although the idea that the ether 
drifted with the earth was suggested, 
the zero result of the Michels on-Morley 
experiment is actually explained by 
Einstein's special theory of relativity, 
which showed that the conception of 
the ether being used in that era was 
inconsistent with the symmetries of 
space and time. No theory providing a 
fundamental relation between the ve¬ 
locity of the ether and something as id¬ 
iosyncratic as the velocity of the earth 
has survived. That is hardly surprising. 
The velocity of the earth is affected by 
many things—the shape and size of its 
orbit around the sun, the mass of the 
sun and the motion of the sun in the 
galaxy, for instance—that seem com¬ 
pletely unrelated to issues in the theo¬ 
ry of electromagnetism. There is no 
fundamental relation between the ve¬ 
locity of the eLher and the velocity of 
the earth because the ether itself as the 
19th-century theorists imagined it does 
not even exist. 

I n both examples a surprising rela¬ 
tion between parameters of nature 
foreshadowed dramatic and revo¬ 
lutionary new discoveries. We have ev¬ 
ery reason to believe the mysterious re¬ 
lation implied by the vanishingly small 
value of the cosmological constant in¬ 
dicates that discoveries as important 
as these remain to be made. The two 
examples we have considered are quite 
different. The first relation, which in¬ 
volves two parameters of electromag¬ 
netism and one from light propagation, 
is what physicists today would call a 
"natural TS relation: one that involves a 
small number of well-known parame¬ 
ters, The existence of a natural relation 
may indicate that a unifying theory ex¬ 
ists, and, more Important, It suggests 
that such a theory can be discovered. 

The second example, in w T hich the ve¬ 
locity of the ether was related to the 
velocity of the earth, is what today 


would be called an "unnamral” rela¬ 
tion: one that involves many parame¬ 
ters, some of which are unknown or 
even unknowable. It seems unlikely, for 
instance, that we will ever know and 
understand all the many factors that 
determine what the velocity of the 
earth is in relation to the distant galax¬ 
ies. .Any unified theory developed to ac¬ 
count for an unnatural relation would 
have to explain the values of many 
known and unknown parameters all at 
once. Tt seems quite unlikely that such 
a theory could be discovered even if it 
did exist. 

Our example indicates that an unnat¬ 
ural relation suggests a deep misunder¬ 
standing about the essence of what is 
being measured and related, rather 
than the existence of an underlying 
unified theory. As a consequence, an 
unnatural relation may point to an 
even more dramatic revolution in our 
thinking than a natural one would. 

If we discount the possibility that the 
vanishingly small value of the cosmo¬ 
logical constant is accidental, we must 
accept that it has profound implica¬ 
tions for physics. Before we launch into 
constructing new unified models, how¬ 
ever, we must face the dilemma that the 
relation implied by the vanishing of the 
cosmological constant is unnatural The 
miraculous cancellations required to 
produce an acceptably small cosmologi¬ 
cal constant depend on all the parame¬ 
ters relevant to particle physics, known 
and unknown. To predict a zero (or 
small) value for the cosmological con¬ 
stant, a unified theory would face the 
imposing task of accounting for every 
parameter affecting particle physics. 
Even worse, achieving a sufficiently 
small cosmological constant requires 
that extremely precise (one part in 10 46 
or more) cancellations take place; the 
parameters would have to be predicted 
by the theory with extraordinary accu¬ 
racy before any improvement in the sit¬ 
uation regarding the cosmological con¬ 
stant would even be noticeable. Con¬ 
structing such a theory, even if it does 
exist, seems to be an awesome if not 
impossible task 

Although certain theories of the 
"ether drift" variety have been pro¬ 
posed, most efforts concerning the cos¬ 
mological constant now r focus on find¬ 
ing the underlying misunderstanding, 
the missing piece of the Standard Mod¬ 
el or the misconception about the vacu¬ 
um, which once understood will either 
eliminate the problem or at least turn it 
into a natural one. As long as the prob¬ 
lem of the cosmological constant re¬ 
mains unnatural, the only hope we 
have for finding a solution is to stum¬ 
ble on an all-encompassing theory ca¬ 


pable of accounting for all particle 
physics parameters with nearly perfect 
accuracy. If we can change the rela¬ 
tion required to produce an acceptably 
small vacuum energy density into a 
natural one, then, even though we have 
not yet accounted for its value, we at 
least reduce the issue of the cosmolog¬ 
ical constani to a more manageable 
problem involving a reasonable num¬ 
ber of known parameters that only 
have to be predicted with a moderate 
degree of accuracy. There is little to re¬ 
port to date about this effort. In spite 
of a lot of hard work and creative 
ideas, we still do not know why the 
cosmological constant is so small. 

E ven though nature does not, in 
the words of Aristotle, "abhor a 
vacuum," perhaps it does abhor 
a vacuum that is not empty. By intro¬ 
ducing the ether in the early days of 
electromagnetic theory, Maxwell and 
others cluttered the vacuum with a 
hypothetical fluid that had com¬ 
plex properties. Micheison and Morley 
showed that this view of the vacuum 
was inconsistent with experimental re¬ 
ality; and Einstein showed that it w^as 
inconsistent with the symmetries of 
the universe. 

Quantum field theories also fill the 
emptiness of the vacuum, this time 
with quantum fluctuations and fields 
rather than ether. These modern forms 
of clutter are consistent with the spe¬ 
cial theory^ of relativity, but they seem 
to cause problems when they are 
viewed in the framework of the general 
theory. With the mystery of the cosmo¬ 
logical constant, perhaps we are again 
paying the price for dumping too much 
into the vacuum. The Standard Model, 
which has a large number of fluctuat¬ 
ing quantum fields, including a Higgs 
field, is a particularly egregious pol¬ 
luter of the vacuum. There is no doubt 
that the resulting theory is a beautiful 
and highly successful structure, but it 
may be based on a conception of the 
vacuum or of space-time that is flawed. 
It is our challenge to repair that faulty 
foundation without destroying the tow¬ 
ering edifice we have built on it. 
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The Structure 
of the Hereditary Material 


An account of the investigations which ha ve led to the formulation 
of an understandable structure for DNA. The chemical reactions of 
this material within the nucleus govern the process of reproduction 


by F.H.C Crick 


V iewed under a microscope, the 
process of mitosis, by which 
one cell divides and becomes 
two, is one of the most fascinating 
spectacles in the whole of biology. No 
one who watches the eveni unfold in 
speeded-up motion pictures can fail to 
be excited and awed. As a demonstra¬ 
tion of the powers of dynamic organi¬ 
zation possessed by living matter, the 
act of division is Impressive enough, 
but even more stirring is the appear¬ 
ance of two identical sets of chromo¬ 
somes where only one existed before. 
Here lies biology's greatest challenge: 
How are these fundamental bodies du¬ 
plicated? Unhappily, the copying pro¬ 
cess that takes place in mitosis is be¬ 
yond the resolving power of micro¬ 
scopes, but much is being learned 
about it in other ways. 

One approach is the study of the na- 


F. H.C CRICK is a British biologist who 
was originally trained as a physicist. 
After war years spent designing mines 
For the British Admiralty, he decided to 
go into molecular biology'. He obtained 
a Medical Research Council studentship, 
entered the Strangeways Laboratory in 
Cambridge, worked on the viscosity of 
Lhe cytoplasm of chick fibroblasts and 
"read everything 1 could lay my hands 
on/ 1 He then joined a molecular biology 
unit sponsored by the Medical Research 
Council, where he was able to concen¬ 
trate on molecular structure. In 1962 
Crick and Ids colleagues James D. Wat¬ 
son and Maurice Wilkins were awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Physiology or Medi¬ 
cine for the work described here. Since 
1977 Crick has been Kieckhefer Distin¬ 
guished Professor at the Salk institute 
for Biological Studies in San Diego. 


hire and behavior of whole living cells; 
another is the investigation of sub¬ 
stances extracted from them. This arti¬ 
cle will discuss only the second ap¬ 
proach, but both are indispensable if 
we are ever to solve the problem; in¬ 
deed, some of the most exciting results 
are being obtained by what might 
loosely be described as a combination 
of the two methods. 

Chromosomes consist mainly of 
three kinds of chemical: protein, des¬ 
oxyribonucleic add (DNA) and ribonu¬ 


cleic acid (RNA). (Since RNA is only a 
minor component, we shall not consid¬ 
er it in detail here.} The nucleic adds 
and the proteins have several features 
in common. They are all giant mol¬ 
ecules, and each type has the gener¬ 
al structure of a main backbone with 
side groups attached. The proteins have 
about 20 different kinds of side groups; 
the nucleic acids usually only four (and 
of a different type). The smallness of 
these numbers itself is striking, for 
there is no obvious chemical reason 
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FRAGMENT OF CHAIN of DNA shows the three basic units that make up the 
molecule. Repeated often in a long chain, they make it 1,000 times as long as it is 
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why many more types of side groups 
should not occur. Another interesting 
feature is that no protein or nucleic 
acid occurs in more than one optical 
form; there is never an optical isomer, 
or mirror-image molecule. This shows 
that the shape of the molecules must 
be important. 

These generalizations (with minor 
exceptions) hold over the entire range 
of living organisms, from viruses and 
bacteria to plants and animals. The im¬ 
pression is inescapable that we are 
dealing with a very 1 basic aspect of liv¬ 
ing matter, and one having far more 
simplicity than we would have dared to 
hope. It encourages us to look for sim¬ 
ple explanations for the formation of 
these giant molecules. 

T he most important role of pro¬ 
teins is that of the enzymes—the 
machine tools of the living cell. 
An enzyme is specific, often highly spe¬ 
cific, for the reaction which it cataly z¬ 
es. Moreover, chemical and X-ray stud¬ 
ies suggest that the structure of each 
enzyme is itself rigidly determined. 
The side groups of a given enzyme are 
probably arranged in a fixed order 
along the polypeptide backbone, if we 
could discover how a cell produces the 
appropriate enzymes, in particular how 
it assembles the side groups of each 


enzyme in the correct order, we should 
have gone a long way toward explain¬ 
ing the simpler forms of life in terms 
of physics and chemistry. 

We believe that this order is con¬ 
trolled by the chromosomes. In recent 
years suspicion has been growing that 
the key to the specificity of the chro¬ 
mosomes Lies not in their protein but 
in their DNA. DNA is found in all chro¬ 
mosomes—and only in the chromo¬ 
somes (with minor exceptions). The 
amount of DNA per chromosome set is 
in many cases a fixed quantity for a 
given species. The sperm, having half 
the chromosomes of the normal ceil, 
has about half the amount of DNA, 
and tetraploid cells in the liver, having 
twice the normal chromosome comple¬ 
ment, seem to have twice the amount 
of DNA, This constancy of the amount 
of DNA is what one might expect if it is 
truly the material that determines the 
hereditary pattern. 

Then there is suggestive evidence in 
two cases that DNA alone, free of pro¬ 
tein, may be able to carry genetic infor¬ 
mation. The first of these is the discov¬ 
ery that the "transforming principles” 
of bacteria, which can produce all in¬ 
herited change when added to the cell, 
appear to consist only of DNA, The 
second is the fact that during the infec¬ 
tion of a bacterium by a bacteriophage 


the DNA of the phage penetrates into 
the bacterial cell while most of the pro¬ 
tein, perhaps all of it, is left outside. 

D NA can be extracted from cells 
by mild chemical methods, and 
much experimental work has 
been carried out to discover its chemi¬ 
cal nature. This work has been conspic¬ 
uously successful, Tt is now known that 
DNA consists of a very long chain 
made up of alternate sugar and phos¬ 
phate groups [see illustration below]. 
The sugar is always the same sugar, 
known as desoxyribose. And it is al¬ 
ways joined onto the phosphate in the 
same way, so that the long chain is 
perfectly regular, repeating the same 
phosphate-sugar sequence over and 
over again. 

But while the phosphate-sugar chain 
is perfectly regular, the molecule as a 
whole is not, because each sugar has 
a “base" attached to it and the base 
is not always the same. Four different 
types of base are commonly found: two 
of them are purines, called adenine and 
guanine, and two are pyrimidines, 
known as thymine and cytosine. So far 
as is known the order in which they 
follow one another along the chain 
is irregular and probably varies from 
one piece of DNA to another. In fact, 
we suspect that the order of the bases 
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thick. The backbone is made up of pentose sugar molecules The bases (fop square) adenine, cytosine, guanine and thymine 
{middle square )* linked by phosphate groups (bottom square ). protrude off each sugar in irregular order. 
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STRUCTURAL MODEL shows a pair of DNA chains wound as a helix about the fiber 
axis. The pentose sugars can be plainly seen. From every one on each chain pro¬ 
trudes a base, linked lo an opposing one at the same level by a hydrogen bond. 
These base-to-base Links act as horizontal supports, holding the chains together. 
The upper photograph is a view from the top. 


is what confers specificity on a giv¬ 
en DNA. Because the sequence of the 
bases is not known, one can only say 
that the general formula for DNA is es¬ 
tablished, Nevertheless, this formula 
should be reckoned one of the major 
achievements of biochemistry, and it is 
the foundation for all the ideas de¬ 
scribed in the rest of this article. 

At one time it was thought Lhat the 
Four bases occurred in equal amounts, 
but in recent years this idea has been 
shown to be incorrect. E. Chargaff and 
his colleagues at Columbia University, 
A. E. Mirsky and his group at the Rock¬ 
efeller Institute for Medical Research 
and G. R. Wyatt of Canada have accu¬ 
rately measured the amounts of the 
bases in many instances and have 
shown that the relative amounts ap¬ 
pear to be fixed Tor any given species, 
irrespective of the individual or the or¬ 
gan from which the DNA was taken. 
The proportions usually differ for DNA 
from different species, but species re¬ 
lated to one another may not differ 
very much. 

Although we know from the chemi¬ 
cal formula of DNA that it is a chain, 
this does not in itself tell us the shape 
of the molecule, for the chain, having 
many single bonds around which it 
may rotate, might coil up in all sorts of 
shapes. However, w f e know from physi¬ 
cal-chemical measurements and elec¬ 
tron microscope pictures lhat the mol¬ 
ecule usually is long, thin and fairly 
straight, rather like a stiff bit of cord. It 
is only about 20 angstroms thick (one 
angstrom equals one 100 millionth of a 
centimeter). This is very small indeed, 
in fact not much more than a dozen 
atoms thick. The length of the DNA 
seems to depend somewhat on the 
method of preparation, A good sample 
may reach a length of 30,000 ang¬ 
stroms, so that the structure is more 
than 1,000 times as long as it is thick. 
The length inside the cell may be much 
greater than this, because there is al¬ 
ways the chance that the extraction pro¬ 
cess may break it up somewhat. 

N one of Lhese methods tells us 
anything about the detailed ar¬ 
rangement Ln space of the at¬ 
oms inside the molectde. For this, it 
is necessary to use X-ray diffraction. 
The average distance between bonded 
atoms in an organic molecule is about 
1 l fi angstroms; between unbonded 
atoms, three to four angstroms. X rays 
have a small enough wavelength (1 Yz 
angstroms) to resolve the atoms, but 
unfortunately, an X-ray diffraction pho- 
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STRUCTURE A is the crystalline form of DNA found at rela- STRUCTURE jB is DNA T s paracrystalline form. The molecules 
lively low humidity. This X-ray photograph is by H. R. Wilson- are less regularly arranged. The picture is by R, E. Franklin, 


tograph is not a picture in the ordinary' 
sense of the word. We cannot focus X 
rays as we can ordinary light; hence, a 
picture can be obtained only by round¬ 
about methods. Moreover, it can show' 
dearly only the periodic, or regularly 
repeated, parts of the structure. 

With patience and skill, several En¬ 
glish workers have obtained good 
diffraction pictures of DNA extracted 
from cells and drawn into long fi¬ 
bers. The first studies, even before de¬ 
tails emerged, produced two surprises. 
First, they revealed that the DNA struc¬ 
ture could take two forms. In relatively 
low humidity, when the water content 
of the fibers was about 40 percent, the 
DNA molecules gave a crystalline pat¬ 
tern, showing that they were aligned 
regularly in all three dimensions. When 
the humidity was raised and the fibers 
took up more water, they increased in 
length by about 30 percent, and the pat¬ 
tern tended to become "‘paraerystal- 
Une,” which means that the molecules 
were packed side by side in a less reg¬ 
ular maimer, as if the long molecules 
could slide over one another some¬ 
what. The second surprising result was 
that DNA from different species ap¬ 


peared to give identical X-ray patterns, 
despite the fact that the amounts of 
the four bases present varied. This was 
particularly odd because of the exis¬ 
tence of the crystalline form just men¬ 
tioned. How r could the structure appear 
so regular when the bases varied? It 
seemed that the broad arrangement of 
Lhe molecule must be independent of 
the exact sequence of the bases, and it 
was therefore thought that the bases 
play no part in holding the structure 
together. As we shall see, this turned 
out to be wrong. 

The early X-ray pictures showed a 
third intriguing fact: namely, the re¬ 
peats in the crystallographic pattern 
came at much longer intervals than the 
chemical repeat units in the molecule. 
The distance from one phosphate to 
the next cannot be moTC than about 
seven angstroms, yet the crystallo¬ 
graphic repeat came at intervals of 28 
angstroms in the crystalline form and 
34 angstroms in the paracrystalline 
form; that is, the chemical unit repeat¬ 
ed several times before the structure 
repeated crystallographicaily. 

J. D. Watson and 1, working in the 
Medical Research Council Unit at the 


Cavendish Laboratory in Cambridge, 
were convinced that we could get 
somewhere near the DNA structure by 
building scale models based on the X- 
ray patterns obtained by M.H.F. Wil¬ 
kins, Rosalind Franklin and their co- 
workers at King’s College, London. A 
great deal is known about the exact 
distances between bonded atoms in 
molecules, about the angles between 
the bonds and about the size of at¬ 
oms—die so-called van der Waals dis¬ 
tance between adjacent nonbonded at¬ 
oms. This information is easy to em¬ 
body in scale models. The problem is 
rather like a three-dimensional jigsaw 
puzzle with curious pieces joined to¬ 
gether by rotatable joints (single bonds 
between atoms). 

T o get anywhere at all, we had 
to make some assumptions. The 
most important one had to do 
with the fact that the crystallographic 
repeat did not coincide with the repeti¬ 
tion of chemical units in the chain but 
came at much longer intervals. A possi¬ 
ble explanation was that all the links in 
the chain were the same, but the X rays 
were seeing every tenth link, say, from 
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the same angle and the others from 
different angles. What sort of chain 
might produce this pattern? The an¬ 
swer was easy: the chain might be 
coiled in a helix. (A helix is often loose¬ 
ly called a spiral; the distinction is that 
a helix winds not around a cone but 
around a cylinder, as a winding stair¬ 
case usually does.) The distance be¬ 
tween crystallographic repeats w r ouid 
then correspond to the distance in the 
chain between one turn of the helix 
and the next. 

We had some difficulty at first be¬ 
cause we ignored the bases and tried to 
work only with the phosphate-sugar 
backbone. Eventually we realized that 
we had to take the bases into account, 
and this led us quickly to a structure 
which we now believe to be correct in 
its broad outlines. 

This particular model contains a pair 
of DNA chains wound around a com¬ 
mon axis. The two chains are linked to¬ 
gether by their bases. A base on one 
chain is joined by very weak bonds to a 
base at the same level on the other 
chain, and all the bases are paired off 
in this way right along the structure. 
In the diagram on page 84, the two 
ribbons represent the phosphate-sugar 
chains, and the pairs of bases holding 
them together are symbolized as hori¬ 
zontal rods. Paradoxically, in order to 
make the structure as symmetric as 
possible, we had to have the two chains 
run in opposite directions; that is, the 
sequence of the atoms goes one way in 
one chain and the opposite way in the 
other. Thus, the figure looks exactly 
the same whichever end is turned up. 

Now we found that we could not ar¬ 
range the bases any way we pleased; 
the four bases would fit into the struc¬ 
ture only in certain pairs. In any pair 
there must always be one big one 


(purine) and one little one (pyrimidine). 
A pair of pyrimidines is too short to 
bridge the gap between the two chains, 
and a pair of purines is too big to fit 
into the space. 

At this point we made an additional 
assumption. The bases can theoretical¬ 
ly exist in a number of forms depend¬ 
ing on where the hydrogen atoms are 
attached. We assumed that for each 
base one form was much more proba¬ 
ble than all the others. The hydrogen 
atoms can be thought of as little knobs 
attached to the bases, and the way the 
bases fit together depends crucially on 
where these knobs are. With this as¬ 
sumption the only possible pairs that 
will fit in are adenine with thymine and 
guanine with cytosine. 

The way these pairs are formed is 
shown in the diagrams below. The dot¬ 
ted fines show the hydrogen bonds, 
which hold the two bases of a pair 
together. They are very weak bonds; 
their energy is not many times greater 
than the energy of thermal vibration at 
room temperature. (Hydrogen bonds 
are the main forces holding different 
water molecules together, and it is be¬ 
cause of them that water is a liquid at 
room temperatures and no[ a gas.) 

Adenine must ahvays be paired with 
thymine, and guanine with cytosine; it 
is impossible to fit the bases together 
in any other combination in our model 
(This pairing is likely to be so funda¬ 
mental for biology that 1 could not help 
wondering whether some day an en¬ 
thusiastic scientist will christen his 
newborn twins Adenine and Thymine!) 
The model places no restriction, how¬ 
ever, on the sequence of pairs along 
the structure. Any specibed pair can 
follow any other. This is because a pair 
of bases is flat, and since in this model 
they are stacked roughly like a pile of 
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coins, it does not matter which pair 
goes above which. 

It is important to realize that the 
specific pairing of the bases is the di¬ 
rect result of the assumption that both 
phosphate-sugar chains are helical. 
This regularity implies that the dis¬ 
tance from a sugar group on one chain 
10 that on the other at the same level is 
always the same, no matter where one 
is along the chain. It follows that the 
bases linked to the sugars always have 
the same amount of space in which to 
fit. It is the regularity of the phosphate- 
sugar chains, therefore, that is at the 
root of the specific pairing. 

A t the moment of writing, detailed 
interpretation of the X-ray pho- 
L tographs by Wilkins's group at 
King's College has not been completed, 
and until this has been done no struc¬ 
ture can be considered proved. Never¬ 
theless, there are certain features of 
the model that are so strongly support¬ 
ed by the experimental evidence that it 
is very likely they will be embodied in 
the final correct structure. For instance, 
measurements of the density and wa¬ 
ter content of the DNA fibers, taken 
with evidence showing that the fibers 
can be extended in length, strongly 
suggest that there are two chains in the 
structural unii of DNA. Again, recent X- 
ray pictures have shown dearly a most 
striking general pattern, which we can 
now recognize as the characteristic sig¬ 
nature of a helical structure. In particu¬ 
lar there are a large number of places 
where the diffracted intensity 7 is zero 
or very small, and these occur exactly 
where one expects from a helix of this 
sort. Another feature one would expect 
is that the X-ray intensities should ap¬ 
proach cylindrical symmetry, and it is 
now known that they do this. Recently 



ONE LINKAGE of base to base across the pair of DNA chains 
is between adenine and thymine. For the structural arrange¬ 
ment proposed, the link of a large base with a small one is re¬ 
quired to fit the two chains together. 


ANOTHER LINKAGE is composed of guanine with cytosine. 
Assuming the existence of hydrogen bonds between the 
bases, these two pairings, and only these, will explain the ac¬ 
tual configuration of the two DNA chains. 
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REPLICATION MECHANISM by which DNA might duplicate itself is depicted in this 
diagram. A helix of two DNA chains unwinds and separates ( l ). Two complement 
tary chains of DNA {2) within the cell begin to attach DNA precursor units floating 
loosely (3). When the proper bases are joined, two new helixes will build up (4 ). 
The letters A, T,C and G represent the bases. 


Wilkins and his co-workers have given 
a brilliant analysis of the details of the 
X-ray pattern of the crystalline form 
and have shown that they are consis¬ 
tent with a structure of this type, al¬ 
though in the crystalline form the 
bases are tilted away from the fiber 
axis instead of perpendicular, as in our 
model Our construction was based on 
the para crystalline form. 

Many of the physical and chemical 
properties of DNA can now be under¬ 
stood in terms of tills model. For exam¬ 
ple, the comparative stiffness of the 
structure explains rather naturally why 
DNA keeps a long, hberlike shape in 
solution. The hydrogen bonds of the 
bases account for the behavior of DNA 
in response to changes in pH. Most 
striking of all is the fact that in every 
kind of DNA so far examined—-and 
more than 40 have been analyzed—the 
amount of adenine is about equal to 
the amount of thymine and the gua¬ 
nine equal to the cytosine, while the 
cross-ratios (between, say, adenine and 
guanine) can vary considerably from 
species to species. This remarkable fact, 
first pointed out by Chargaff, is exactly 
what one would expect according to 
our model which requires that every 
adenine be paired with a thymine and 
every guanine with a cytosine. 

It may legitimately be asked whether 
the artificially prepared fibers of ex¬ 
tracted DNA, on which our model is 
based, are really representative of in¬ 
tact DNA in the cell There is every in¬ 
dication that they are. It is difficult to 
see how r the very characteristic features 
of the model could be produced as arti¬ 
facts by the extraction process. More¬ 
over, Wilkins has shown that intact bio¬ 
logical material, such as sperm heads 
and bacteriophages, gives X-ray pat¬ 
terns very similar to those of the ex¬ 
tracted fibers. 

The present position, therefore, is 
that in all likelihood this statement 
about DNA can safely be made: its 
structure consists of two helical chains 
wound around a common axis and 
held together by hydrogen bonds be¬ 
tween specific pairs of bases. 

N ow the exciting thing about a 
model of this type is that it 
immediately suggests how f the 
DNA might produce an exact copy of 
itself. The model consists of two parts, 
each of which is the complement of the 
other. Thus, either chain may act as a 
sort of mold on which a complemen¬ 
tary chain can be synthesized. The two 
chains of a DNA, let us say, unwind 
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and separate. Each begins to build a 
new complement onto itself. When the 
process is completed, there are two 
pairs of chains where we had only one. 
Moreover, because of the specific pair¬ 
ing of the bases the sequence of the 
pairs of bases will have been duplicat¬ 
ed exactly; in other words, the mold 
has not only assembled the building 
blocks but also has put them together 
in just the right order. 

Let us imagine that we have a single 
helical chain of DNA and that floating 
around it inside the cell is a supply of 
precursors of the four sorts of building 
blocks needed to make a new chain. 
Unfortunately, we do not know the 
makeup of these precursor units; they 
may be, but probably are not, nu¬ 
cleotides, consisting of one phosphate, 
one sugar and one base. In any case, 
from time to time a loose unit will at¬ 
tach itself by its base to one of the 
bases of the single DNA chain. Another 
loose unit may attach itself to an ad¬ 
joining base on the chain. Now if one 
or both of the two newly attached units 
is not the correct mate for the one it 
has joined on the chain, the two new¬ 
comers will be unable to link together, 
because they are not the right distance 
apart. One or both will soon drift away, 
to be replaced by other units. When, 
however, two adjacent newcomers are 
the correct partners for their opposite 
numbers on the chain, they will be in 
just the right position to be linked to¬ 
gether and begin to form a new r chain. 
Thus, only ihe unit with the proper 
base will gain a permanent hold at any 
given position, and eventually the right 
partners will fill in the vacancies all 
along the forming chain. While this is 
going on, the other single chain of the 
original pair also will be forming a new 
chain complementary' to itself. 

A t the moment this idea must be 
regarded simply as a working 
l hypothesis. Not only is there lit¬ 
tle direct evidence for it, but there are a 
number of obvious difficulties. For ex¬ 
ample, certain organisms contain small 
amounts of a fifth base, 5-methyl cyto¬ 
sine. So faT as the model is concerned, 
5-mcthyl cytosine fits just as well as cy¬ 
tosine, and it may turn out that it does 
nol matter to the organism which is 
used, but this has yet to be shown. 

A more fundamental difficulty is to 
explain how ! the two chains of DNA are 
unwound in the first place. There would 
have to be a lot of untwisting, for the 
total length of all the DNA in a single 
chromosome is some thing like four 
centimeters (400 million angstroms). 
This means that there must be more 


than 10 million turns in all, although 
the DNA may not he all in one piece. 

The duplicating process can he made 
to appear more plausible by assum¬ 
ing that the synthesis of the two new 
chains begins as soon as the two origi¬ 
nal chains start to unwind, so that only 
a short stretch of the chain is ever real¬ 
ly single. In fact, we may postulate that 
it is the growth of the two new ? chains 
that unwinds the original pair. This is 
likely in terms of energy because, for 
every hydrogen bond that has to he 
broken, two new ones will be forming. 
Moreover, plausibility is added to the 
idea by the fact that the paired chain 
forms a rather stiff structure, so that 
the growing chain would tend to un¬ 
wind the old pair. 

The difficulty of untwisting the two 
chains is a topological one and is 
caused by the fact that they are inter¬ 
twined. There w r ould be no difficulty in 
‘"unwinding” a single helical chain, be¬ 
cause there are so many single bonds 
in the chain about which rotation is 
possible. If in the twin structure one 
chain should break, the other one could 
easily spin around. This might relieve 
accumulated strain, and then the two 
ends of the broken chain, still being 
in dose proximity, might be joined to¬ 
gether again. There is even some evi¬ 
dence suggesting that in the process of 
extraction the chains of DNA may be 
broken in quite a number of places and 
that the structure nevertheless holds 
together by means of the hydrogen 
bonding, because there is never a break 
in both chains at the same level. Yet, in 
spite of these tentative suggestions, the 
difficulty of untwisting remains a for¬ 
midable one. 

T here remains the fundamental 
puzzle as to how f DNA exerts its 
hereditary influence. A genetic 
material must carry out two jobs: du¬ 
plicate itself and control the devel¬ 
opment of the rest of the cell in a spe¬ 
cific way. We have seen how it might 
do the first of these, but the structure 
gives no obvious due concerning how r 
it may carry out ihe second. We sus¬ 
pect that the sequence of the bases 
acts as a kind of genetic code. Such an 
arrangement can carry an enormous 
amount of information. If we imagine 
that the pairs of bases correspond to 
the dots and dashes of the Morse code, 
there is enough DNA in a single cell 
of the human body to encode about 
1,000 large textbooks. What we want to 
know, however, is just how this is done 
in terms of atoms and molecules. In 
particular, what precisely is it a code 
for? As we have seen, the three key 


components of living matter—protein, 
RNA and DNA—are probably all based 
on the same general plan. Their back¬ 
bones are regular, and the variety 
comes from the sequence of the side 
groups. It is therefore natural to sug¬ 
gest that the sequence of the bases of 
the DNA is in some way a code for the 
sequence of the amino acids in the 
polypeptide chains of the proteins that 
the cdl must produce. The physicist 
George Gamow has recently suggested 
in a rather abstract way how this in¬ 
formation might be transmitted. There 
are some difficulties with the scheme 
he has proposed, however, and so far 
he has not shown how the idea can 
be translated into precise molecular 
configurations. 

What, then, one may reasonably ask, 
are the virtues of the proposed model, 
if any? The prime virtue is that the 
configuration suggested is not vague 
but can he described in terms accept¬ 
able to a chemist. The pairing of the 
bases can be described rather exact¬ 
ly. The precise positions of the atoms 
of the backbone are less certain, but 
they can be fixed within limits, and de¬ 
tailed studies of the raw data, now in 
progress at King’s College, may narrow 
these limits considerably. Then the 
structure brings together two striking 
pieces of evidence which at first sight 
seem to be unrelated—the analytical 
data, showing the one-to-one ratios for 
adenine-thymine and guanine-cytosine, 
and the helical nature of the X-ray pat¬ 
tern. These can now be seen to be two 
facets of the same 1 hi rig. Finally , is it 
not perhaps a remarkable coincidence, 
to say the least, to find in this key ma¬ 
terial a structure of exactly the type 
one would need to carry out a specific 
replication process: namely, one show ? - 
ing both variety and complementarity? 

The model is also attractive in its 
simplicity. While it is obvious that 
whole chromosomes have a fairly com¬ 
plicated structure, it is not unreason¬ 
able to hope that the molecular basis 
underlying them may prove to be rath¬ 
er simple. If this is so, it may not prove 
too difficuh to devise experiments to 
unravel it. It would of course help great¬ 
ly if biochemists could discover the 
immediate precursors of DNA, if we 
knew the monomers from which na¬ 
ture makes DNA, RNA and protein, 
we might be able to carry out very 
spectacular experiments in the test 
tube. Be that as it may, we now r have 
for the first time a well-defined mod¬ 
el for DNA and for a possible replica¬ 
tion process, and this in itself should 
make it easier to devise the crucial 
experiments. 
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Curiosity is the Frontier 

Ever noticed how kids are always why does the sun disappear every night? 

asking ‘ ‘Why? ’ ’ Ask ‘ ‘Why’ ’ together—and watch your 

It’s no surprise, really: All kids have a child’s curiosity unfold! 

natural curiosity about the world around 

them. And they want all the answers. NfiTIONAl SCIENCE & 

During National Science & Technology TECHNOLOGY UJE6K 

Week, April 21-27, we’re encouraging you 
to ask questions together. Why do birds NaHonal FoundaUon 
fly? Stars twinkle? Flowers open? And isoo g street, n.w., Washington, dc 20550 
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Or, How Service Net-2000 
Is Gracefully Changing 
How We Connect Today To Tomorrow. 

Someday, you’ll hold meetings across the world as 
easily as across the table. Shop and hank with your own 
television screen. Sound far out? Far off? Not with 
Service Net-2000. Service Net-2000 is an AT&T architecture 
your local telco can use today It lets you get advanced 
services like high speed file exchange with equipment 
you already own. That means you won’t have to throw 
out what you have to get what you want. And you won’t 
get left behind when it comes time to move ahead. 

Service Net-2000. It’s how people who are well connected 
today, stay that way tomorrow Contact your local phone 
company or AT&T Network Systems to find out how r 
Service Net-2000 can work for you. 

AT&T and Your Local Phone Company 
Technologies For The Real World. 
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The Molecules of Life 

The advances of recent years have transformed biology 
from a descriptive science to a means of understanding 
and manipulating the molecular mechanisms of life 


by Robert A. Weinberg 


1 y iology in 1985 is drama tically 
rC different from its antecedents 
only 10 years ago. New investiga¬ 
tive techniques have made common¬ 
place many experiments that were pre¬ 
viously far beyond the reach of even 
the cleverest experimental biologist. 
The new molecular biology has done 
much more than expand the repertoire 
of laboratory' techniques. It has, with re¬ 
markable rapidity, established a bio¬ 
technology industry. More important, it 
has changed the ways people think 
about living things, from bacteria to 
human beings. 

Biology has traditionally been a de¬ 
scriptive science. The multitude of liv¬ 
ing organisms were catalogued, their 
traits enumerated and their structures 
examined on a gross or a microscopic 
level. In thus describing organismic 
traits, or phenotypes, biologists con¬ 
fronted only the consequences of 
biological processes, not the causative 
forces. An experimenter could watch a 
muscle contract or an embryo develop, 
but such observation alone could not 
provide the dues that were needed for 
any real understanding of underlying 
mechanisms. 

The ability' to observe w r as greatly ex¬ 
tended by the development of micro¬ 
scopic techniques that made it possible 
to visualize ceils and subcellular or¬ 
ganelles. Electron microscopy pushed 
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the limits of visualization even fur¬ 
ther: the fine structure of cells could 
be resolved with great precision. This 
advance led to the uncovering of still 
more structures and phenomena whose 
causative mechanisms remained un¬ 
explained. The explanations clearly lay 
with elements even smaller than the 
cellular components observed by 
microscopists. 

It became apparent that the ultimale 
causal mechanisms behind many bio¬ 
logical phenomena depend on the 
functioning of specific molecules inside 
and outside the cell. Hence, investi¬ 
gators now think about biological 
systems in terms of their molecular 
components. Indeed, the current as¬ 
sumption is that to describe biological 
phenomena is far less interesting than 
to elucidate the molecular mechanisms 
underlying them. Molecular biologists 
manipulate things they will never see. 
Yet they work with a certainty that the 
invisible, submicroscopic agents they 
study can explain, at one essential lev¬ 
el, the complexity of Me. 

The newly gained ability to describe 
and manipulate molecules means the 
biologist is no longer confined to study¬ 
ing life as the end product of two 
billion and more years of evolution. 
The new technology has made it possi¬ 
ble to change critical elements of the 
biological blueprint at will and in so 
doing to create versions of life that 
were never anticipated by natural evo¬ 
lution. In the long run this may prove 
to be i he most radical change deriving 
from the power to manipulate biologi¬ 
cal molecules. 

Among the many kinds of biological 


molecules in the living cell, three have 
attracted the greatest attention: pro¬ 
tein, RNA and DMA, They are macro¬ 
molecules, that is, large molecules that 
are linear polymers built up from sim¬ 
ple subunits, or monomers. It was the 
proteins that attracted the lion’s share 
of attention until 20 years ago. The 
reason, in retrospect, is dear. Certain 
specialized tissues accumulate large 
amounts of only one kind of protein. 
Red blood celts have almost pure 
hemoglobin, cartilage consists largely 
of collagen and hair is largely keratin. 
Biochemists studied such proteins first 
because they could be isolated in pure 
form, purity being a prerequisite to 
further study. 

A s an array of sophisticated bio¬ 
chemical techniques emerged, it 
l became possible also to purify 
those proteins found only in trace 
amounts within the complex chemical 
soup of a living cell. Biochemists could 
now r concentrate on proteins that func¬ 
tion as enzymes, catalyzing the several 
thousand biochemical reactions that 
in the aggregate constitute the meta¬ 
bolism of living cells. This work went 
well, because many of the reactions 
could be easily reconstructed in a test 
tube containing the proper mixture of 
reactants and catalyzing enzymes. 

Yet in the past quarter of a century 
proteins have been gradually upstaged 
as objects of attention by the other 
macromolecules, first by RNA and more 
recently by DNA, There were two im¬ 
portant reasons. The first one stems 
ironically from the great successes of 
protein biochemistry, which produced 


DOUBLE HELIX OF DNA, the molecule that is the repository of genetic information 
and so may be considered the fundamental molecule of life, is seen from the side in 
the computer-generated image on the opposite page, 'ihe spheres represent individ¬ 
ual atoms that make up the molecule: oxygen is red, nitrogen is blue, carbon is 
green and phosphorus is yellow. The diagonal regions of the image delineate the 
sugar-phosphate backbone of the ladderlike helix; the horizontal elements, made up 
of nitrogen, carbon and oxygen atoms, are the base pairs that cross-link the two 
strands of the helix. The computer image was generated by the Computer Graphics 
Laboratory of the University of California at San Francisco. 
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an avalanche of data on thousands of 
proteins and biochemical reactions. It 
soon became apparent that further 
study of such individual trees gave 
little hope of understanding the entire 
forest. What was responsible for orga¬ 
nizing and orchestrating this com¬ 
plex array of structures and processes? 
The answer lay not with the proteins 
but with the study of genetics and 
of the nucleic acids that carry genetic 
information. 

The other reason nucleic acids, par¬ 
ticularly DNA, have taken center stage 


is the advent of recombinant DNA 
technology. In the course of the past 
decade biologists have teamed to ma¬ 
nipulate DNA in ways that (at least 
currently) are impossible for the pro¬ 
tein chemist. DNA can be cut apart, 
modified and reassembled; it can be 
amplified to many copies; perhaps 
most telling, with DNA one can gen¬ 
erate RNA and then protein molecules 
of wanted size and constitution. The 
central experimental maneuver in these 
manipulations is the cloning of genes, 
and it is cloning, more than any other 


single factor, that has changed the face 
of biology . 

T he groundwork for the cloning 
of genes w r as laid in 1953, when 
the double-helical structure of 
DNA was perceived by James Watson 
and Francis Crick. A strand of DNA is a 
chain of nucleotides, each containing 
one of four bases: adenine (A), guanine 
(G), thymine (T) and cytosine (C). An A 
on one strand of the double helix pairs 
with a T on the other strand, and G 
pairs with Q so that the two strands 





are complementary. The sequence of 
bases specifies the order in which ami¬ 
no adds are assembled to form pro¬ 
teins, When the information in a gene is 
read out (expressed), its base sequence 
is copied (transcribed) into a strand of 
RNA. This messenger RNA (mRNA) 
serves as a template for the synthesis 
of protein: its base sequence is trans¬ 
lated into the amino acid sequence of 
one protein or another. 

The encoding of proteins is only a 
small part of DNA's function and 
hence of its information content. To 
learn this and other simple facts, it was 
necessary to first learn about the over¬ 
all organization of DNA sequences and 
how the functional units of DNA—the 
individual genes—interact with one 
another in the total genetic repertoire 
of the organism, which is called Its 
genome. 

The genome of complex organisms 
resisted analysis until recently. Analy¬ 
sis of the gross biochemical properties 
of cellular DNA gave little hope of un¬ 
derstanding the subtleties of genetic 
organization. The DNA content of even 


a bacterial cell is very large; the much 
larger genome of a mammalian cell 
carries some 2.5 billion base pairs of 
information arrayed along its chromo¬ 
somal DNA. The base sequences are 
arranged in discrete compartments of 
information, that is, the individual 
genes. There are between 50,000 and 
100,000 genes in the genome of a mam¬ 
mal; each one is presumably responsi¬ 
ble for specifying the structure of a 
particular gene product, usually a pro¬ 
tein. Interest was therefore focused on 
studying individual genes, but that un¬ 
dertaking was doomed until recently 
by an inability to study single genes in 
isolation. In the absence of effective 
techniques of enrichment and isola¬ 
tion, individual cellular genes were ab¬ 
stractions. Their existence was suggest¬ 
ed by genetic analysis, but their physi¬ 
cal substance remained inaccessible to 
direct biochemical analysis. 

A partial solution to this quandary 
came from the study of viruses. 
lT heir genome is very small com¬ 
pared with that of a cell, and yet their 


genes are similar to those of the cells 
they infect. The DNA genome of one 
much studied animal virus, the SV40 
virus of monkeys, has only 5,243 base 
pairs, in which are nested five genes. 
The analysis of an individual gene was 
therefore not confounded by a large 
excess of unrelated sequences. More¬ 
over, the viral genome multiplies to sev¬ 
eral hundred thousand identical copies 
within an infected cell, and it was not 
hard to separate the viral DNA from 
the cellular DNA. 

Once purified, the relatively simple 
viral DNA made it possible to study as¬ 
pects of gene structure, the transcrip¬ 
tion and processing of messenger RNA 
and the synthesis of proteins that had 
previously been beyond reach. Still 
unresolved were the detailed structure 
and the base sequence of even the viral 
genome, whose 5,000-odd base pairs 
represented a daunting challenge to 
traditional biochemists trained to take 
polymers apart one unit at a time. Then, 
in the mid-1970s, two revolutionary 
techniques became widely available that 
radically simplified the analysis of DNA 
structure. 

The first of the techniques stemmed 
from the discovery of DNA-cleaving en¬ 
zymes called restriction endonucleas¬ 
es. These enzymes, extracted from 
bacteria, cut a DNA molecule only at 
specific sequences that occur here and 
there along the DNA double helix. The 
much used endonuclease EcoRI, for 
example, cuts wherever it encounters 
the sequence GA47TC; i'mal cuts at 
CCCGGG, and so on. The sequences 
forming recognition sites occur with a 
certain statistical probability in any 
stretch of DNA. 

Restriction enzymes have become 
powerful tools for experimenters. They 
establish convenient, fixed landmarks 
along the otherwise featureless terrain 
of the DNA molecule. They allow one 
to reduce a very long DNA molecule 
into a set of discrete fragments, each 
of them ranging in length from sever¬ 
al hundred to several thousand bases. 
The fragments can be separated from 
one another on the basis of their size 
by gel electrophoresis. Each fragment 
can then be subjected individually to 
further analysis* 

The other technical revolution had to 
do with the sequencing of DNA. Several 
procedures were invented by which the 
entire base sequence of a segment gen¬ 
erated by restriction-enzyme cleavage 
can be determined with remarkable 
rapidity. These methods made if pos¬ 
sible, for example, to establish the en¬ 
tire nucleotide sequence of the SV40 
genome by 1978. Because the genetic 
code for translating a DNA sequence 



MOLECULAR ROSE WINDOW is a view along the axis of the B DNA double helix. In 
this image, also made by the Computer Graphics Laboratory, 10 consecutive nu¬ 
cleotide pairs along the helix are collapsed into a plane; the tenfold symmetry re¬ 
sults from the fact that there are 10 component nucleotides per turn of the helix. 
The surfaces of the sugar and phosphate groups of the backbones are delineated by 
dots representing atoms: carbon (green), oxygen (red) and phosphorus (yef/ow), In 
the center the dots are absent, and as a result the skeletal structure of the bases, 
largely nitrogen (blue) and carbon, is left exposed. 
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into an amino acid sequence was al¬ 
ready known, the base sequences in 
certain regions of the genome could be 
translated into amino acid sequences, 
in this way, the structure of SV40's 
proteins could be deduced from its 
DNA structure. Previously, protein 
structure had been determined by the 
painstakingly slow biochemical analy¬ 
sis of individually isolated proteins; 
now the rapid sequencing of DNA 
could determine protein sequences in a 
fraction of the time. DNA sequencing 
also revealed other regions of the SV40 
genome that are involved not in encod¬ 
ing proteins but in regulating the ex¬ 
pression of genes and in the replication 
of DNA. 

F urther progress depended on pro¬ 
cedures for isolating individual 
cellular genes. Here success came 
from studies of bacterial genetics that 


were initiated in the early 1970s. The 
procedures for gene isolation that grew 
out of this work arc based ultimately 
on the similarity of molecular organ¬ 
ization in all organisms, from bacteria 
through mammals. As a result, bac¬ 
terial and mammalian DNAs are struc¬ 
turally compatible; DMA segments from 
one life-form can readily be blended 
with the DNA of another form. 

This similarity 7 in DNA structure ex¬ 
tends to many of the bacteriophages 
(viruses that infect bacteria} and plas¬ 
mids (small DNA circles that parasitize 
bacteria). Phages inject their DNA into 
a bacterium, cause it to be replicated 
many times over, package the newly 
replicated DNA in viral-protein coats 
and kill the bacterium; the progeny 
phages released from the cell go on to 
infect other susceptible hosts. The plas¬ 
mids are even simpler, and they have 
a more symbiotic relation with the bac¬ 


terial cells in which they grow. They 
may carry genes that confer advan¬ 
tages on their host cell, such as resis¬ 
tance to an antibiotic. The host cell in 
Lurn allows the plasmid DNA to be 
replicated to a limited extent in the 
cell, thereby ensuring the continued 
presence of the plasmid in the daugh¬ 
ter bacteria arising when a parent bac¬ 
terium divides. 

Some phage and plasmid DNAs are 
(like SV40 DNA) small in size, ranging 
in complexity from several thousand to 
50,000 bases. Because of their small 
size, they can be manipulated and 
restructured by a variety of recently 
developed tools. The molecules are eas¬ 
ily isolated, unbroken and in large 
amounts. They can be cut at a number 
of defined sites with restriction en¬ 
zymes, and the resulting fragments can 
be rejoined with one another or joined 
to foreign DNA segments to reconsti- 



DNA SUPERHELIX, in which the double helix is itself wound 
into a coil, is depicted in a computer model made by Nelson L. 
Max of the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory. This is 
thought to be the form in which DNA is actually packed into 


chromosomes in the cell nucleus, with two turns of the super¬ 
helix being wound around a complex of histone proteins. The 
model is based on data from Joel L. Sussman and Edward N. 
Trifonov of the Weizmann Institute of Science. 
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ATP (adenosine in phosphate) is the molecule that provides free energy for many 
biochemical reactions, including those required for the polymerization of DNA, 
RNA and protein, ATP is modeled in this image made by the Computer Graphics 
Laboratory. It is a nucleotide consisting of the base adenine ( left), a ribose sugar and 
three phosphate groups {right). Energy is acquired when a third phosphate is added 
to adenosine diphosphate by the oxidation of fuel molecules or, in plants, by photo¬ 
synthesis; energy is liberated when ATP is broken down, freeing this third phos¬ 
phate group. The skeletal structure of the molecule is indicated by the lines; the 
dots delineate the effective surfaces of the constituent atoms. 



INSULIN MOLECULE, a hormone that has multiple functions, is depicted in a com¬ 
puter-generated model It was developed by Elizabeth D. Getzoff, J, A. Tainer and 
Arthur J. Olson of the Research Institute of Scripps Clinic. Insulin is a small protein 
hormone made up of two short folded chains of amino acids. The lines trace the 
backbone of the two amino acid chains; the dots delineate the solvent-accessible 
surface. Coloring reflects the relative mobility of constituent atoms: the atoms 
shown in red and orange are the ones most subject to excursion from their mean 
position in a crystal of insulin, and those in green and blue are the least mobile. 


tute the original molecule or make a 
hybrid molecule. The rejoining is done 
with readily available enzymes of bac~ 
teriai origin known as DNA ligases, 
which recognize the ends of DNA mole¬ 
cules and fuse them without leaving 
any trace of the joining. 

A hybrid DNA made of a plasmid 
fused with foreign (say, mammalian) 
genetic material can replicate when it is 
introduced into a bacterial cell. This 
means the plasmid genome can serve 
as a "vector” for establishing and am¬ 
plifying die, foreign DNA in bacteria. A 
phage vector functions similarly, and it 
can serve as well to convey the foreign 
DNA from one bacterium to another. 
When the vector DNA is copied in the 
course of replication, the inserted for¬ 
eign DNA is copied, too. 

The process of cloning begins with 
whole cellular DNA of an organism 
such as a mammal The DNA is cleaved 
into fragments of a size (from about 
1,000 to about 30,000 bases) that can 
be accommodated by the carrying ca¬ 
pacity of one or another vector. A com¬ 
plex genome such as the human one 
can be broken down into a few hun¬ 
dred thousand DNA fragments. Each 
fragment can be separately insert¬ 
ed into a vector DNA molecule. The 
process does not require painstaking 
molecule-by-molectile assembly by a 
patient technician. Instead millions of 
inserted and vector DNA molecules are 
mixed together, and the process is com¬ 
pleted in minutes by the addition of 
DNA ligase. If the resulting collection of 
hybrid molecules is large enough, any 
single gene of interest will surely be 
found embedded in one or another of 
the DNA segments linked to the vector 
molecules. 

Each of these hybrid molecules, part 
vector and part inserted mammalian 
DNA, can now r be introduced into a 
bacterial cell, where they are replicated 
many times over; each hybrid molecule 
spawns a separate progeny population, 
all of whose members are identical with 
the founder. Such a population is often 
called a done to reflect its descent from 
a common ancestor and the identity of 
ail its members. 

The term "clone” has acquired anoth¬ 
er meaning. It is applied specifically to 
the bits of inserted foreign DNA in 
the hybrid molecules of the popula¬ 
tion. Each inserted segment original¬ 
ly resided in the DNA of a complex 
genome amid millions of other DNA 
segments of comparable size and com¬ 
plexity. When the manipulations de¬ 
scribed above arc completed, the same 
segment is present in pure form within 
the confines of the particular clonal 
population, contaminated only by the 
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associated vector DNA, The inserted 
DNA segment has been isolated from its 
previous surroundings and selectively 
amplified: it has been cloned, and so 
the purified DNA insert itself is often 
called a done. 

T he process of cloning requires 
one further step, which is usual* 
ly the most challenging of all. 
The insertion and amplification pro¬ 
cess has given rise to hundreds of 
thousands of different clonal popula¬ 
tions, each descended from a single 
hybrid DNA molecule. If the initial 
hybrids were properly diluted before 
being amplified, each descendant clon¬ 
al population is physic ally separated 
from other populations carrying differ¬ 
ent inserted DNAs. Having established 
this large array (a “Library") of distinct 
clonal populations, the experimenter is 
now r faced with having to identify the 
one or several populations earning the 
inserted DNA of interest. 

Identification can be simple if a re¬ 
lated gene or DNA segment has been 
cloned before. The previously cloned 
DNA can be labeled with a radioactive 
isotope; under appropriate conditions 
the radioactive DNA will preferential¬ 
ly stick to the clone of interest (be¬ 
cause complementary DNA strands Tiy- 
bridize" by base pairing) and thus iden¬ 
tify it. The most interesting cloning is 
done, however, to isolate genes that 
have never been cloned before, even in 
related form. A variety of clever strate¬ 
gies have been developed to address 
this challenge. The goal is to develop a 
specific probe with which to scan a li¬ 
brary of clones and identify the clones 
of interest. 

One strategy for probe development 
depends on the fact that some proteins 
are expressed at a high level in special¬ 
ized cells. In the precursors of red 
blood cells, for example, globin (the 
protein component of hemoglobin) is 
synthesized in much larger amounts 
than any other protein. The mRNA that 
directs its synthesis is also present in 
large quantity, and there are ways to 
isolate it readily from other mRNAs in 
the same cell. The isolated mRNA, or a 
DNA copy of It, can serve as a probe 
that will hybridize with the corre¬ 
sponding gene sequence in a genomic 
library. Sophisticated versions of this 
strategy allow the mRNA encoding a 
protein of interest to be isolated selec¬ 
tively from a thousandfold excess of 
other mRNA molecules present in the 
same cell. 

Often the protein whose gene is 
sought is Tare, so that its mRNA can¬ 
not easily be isolated. In such cases, a 
small amount of the protein is purified 


and the amino add sequence of some 
part of it is determined. Knowing the 
genetic code, one can back-translate 
the amino acid sequence to learn what 
DNA base sequences are likely to be 
present in the gene encoding the pro¬ 
tein. Small pieces of DNA correspond¬ 
ing to these derived base sequences 
can be synthesized by assembling off- 
the-shelf nucleotides. These man-made 
gene fragments serve as probes for 
identifying the clone of interest. 

Vet another strategy that begins with 
a protein depends on antibodies direct¬ 
ed against the protein whose gene one 
seeks to clone. Bacteria infected by a 
phage carrying the wanted gene syn¬ 
thesize small quantities of the protein, 
and so a phage Library can be screened 
by the proper antibody, which binds to 
the protein and thereby identifies the 
gene-carrying clone. 

With these and other experimental 
strategies available, the technology is 
now at hand to clone any gene whose 
protein product is known and can be 


isolated in even a small amount. Given 
sufficient interest, any of the genes en¬ 
coding the many hundreds of enzymes 
that have been studied by biochemists 
can be isolated. The genes for the im¬ 
portant structural proteins of the cell, 
including those that determine cellular 
architecture, have been cloned. Other 
genes encoding such intercellular mes¬ 
sengers as insulin, interferon, the inter¬ 
leukins and a number of growth fac¬ 
tors have been isolated. Indeed, genes 
are being cloned and their sequences 
deciphered faster than the new data 
can be fully interpreted. Most of the se¬ 
quences are now being stored in com¬ 
puter banks; perhaps future genera¬ 
tions of biologists, aided by new ana¬ 
lytical procedures, will be able to 
interpret them fully. 

The genes specifying known proteins 
account for only a small part of a com¬ 
plex organism's total genetic repertoire. 
Most of the remaining genes probably 
encode proteins, too, but so far their 
existence is implied only by the effects 



SODIUM CHANNEL, a large protein molecule embedded in the membrane of nerve 
cells, has been modeled by H. Robert Guy of the National Cancer Institute; this im¬ 
age of one model was computer generated by Richard J. Feldmann of the National 
Institutes of Health. The protein admits sodium ions to the neuron, thereby sup¬ 
porting the action potential, the voltage pulse that ultimately triggers the release of 
neurotransmitter. The protein has four homologous domains; each domain in¬ 
cludes eight distinct protein substructures. Similarly colored groups of spheres rep¬ 
resent the four homologous versions of each substructure. (Two substructures in 
each domain are very similar and are both shown in pale green.) 
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they exert on cellular and organismic 
structure and function. Some of them 
specify biochemical conversions in the 
cell, others govern complex develop¬ 
mental processes that create shape and 
form in a developing embryo and still 
others may specify behavioral attri¬ 
butes of an organism. Such genes re¬ 
main elusive because the means of 
identifying them in genomic libraries 
are limited. 

T he flow of genes from genome 
to gene library makes more 
things possible than the detailed 
description of DNA and protein struc¬ 
ture. Once cloned, a gene can be insert¬ 
ed into a foreign cell, which can be 
forced to express it. The cell then syn¬ 
thesizes the protein the gene specified 
in its original home. 

The gene to be expressed is excised 
from the vector in which it was cloned 
and subjected to important modi¬ 
fications. The modifications are neces¬ 
sary because a mammalian gene carries 
regulatory sequences that promote its 
transcription into mRNA in its home 
cell, not in a bacterial cell. These need 
to be replaced by bacterial regulatory 
sequences. The modified gene is then 
Introduced into an "expression vector": 
a plasmid designed to facilitate the ex¬ 
pression of the gene in a foreign cellu¬ 
lar environment. The mammalian gene 
(or a similarly engineered plant gene) 
carrying bacterial regulatory sequen¬ 
ces is then introduced into a selected 
foreign host, usually a bacterial or 
yeast cell. 

A protein that is synthesized only in 
limited amounts in its normal host can 
be produced in large quantity when 
its gene is redesigned for high-level 
expression in bacteria or yeast. Tills can 
confer great economic advantage and 
represents a cornerstone of the bio¬ 


technology industry. Microorganisms 
bearing cloned genes can be grown 
quite cheaply in large volume in fer¬ 
mentation chambers, leading to an enor¬ 
mous scale-up in protein production. 
Among the products currently being 
manufactured or being considered for 
manufacture are insulin, interferon {for 
combating infections and perhaps tu¬ 
mor growth), urokinase and plasmino¬ 
gen activator (for dissolving blood 
clots), rennin (for making cheese from 
milk), tumor necrosis factor (for possi¬ 
ble cancer therapy), the enzyme tellu- 
lase (to make sugar from plant cellu¬ 
lose) and viral peptide antigens (for 
creating novel and safe vaccines). 

In a different version of gene inser¬ 
tion, mammalian genes that have been 
cloned in bacteria are introduced into 
mammalian cells grown in culture rath¬ 
er than into microorganisms. Although 
cultured mammalian cells cannot be 
grown economically in the large num¬ 
bers that characterize a bacterial or 
yeast culture, they have the advantage 
of being able to make minor but signifi¬ 
cant modifications to proteins encoded 
by mammalian genes. For example, cer¬ 
tain mammalian proteins function bet¬ 
ter when sugar and lipid side chains 
have been attached to their amino add 
backbone. The addition takes place rou¬ 
tinely in mammalian cells but not in 
bacteria. 

loned genes can now be inserted 
I not only into microorganisms or 

cultured mammalian cells but 
aiso into the genome of an intact multi¬ 
cellular plant or animal. Here the mo¬ 
tives are quite different from those 
governing the genetic engineering of 
unicellular microorganisms to achieve 
Large-scale production of desirable 
gene products. Plants and animals can 
be modified genetically in an ef¬ 


fort to alter such organismic traits as 
growth rate, disease resistance and abil¬ 
ity to adapt to novel environments. 

Gene insertion into a multicellular 
organism is a quite different project 
from gene transfer into a single cul¬ 
tured ceil The introduction of a cloned 
gene into most types of cells in a plant 
or an animal can alter the behavior of 
only those few cells that acquire the 
gene. Obviously it is of far greater in¬ 
terest to imprint the change on an en¬ 
tire organism and on the organism’s 
descendants. That calls for gene inser¬ 
tion specifically into germ cells (sperm 
or eggs), which transmit genetic infor¬ 
mation from parent to offspring. 

Techniques are indeed now available 
for achieving germ-line insertion into 
mammals, flies and certain plants. It is 
done either by direct physical injection 
of a cloned gene into the early embryo 
or by the use of a viral vector to carry 
the gene into the cells of an embryo. 
Again the resulting animal (or plant) 
carries the inserted gene in only some 
of its cells, but now one can hope the 
gene is in some of its germ cells. The 
presence of the gene in germ cells may 
allow some of the organism’s offspring 
to inherit the inserted gene along with 
other parental genes, so that it will be 
present in all their cells. Thus incorpo¬ 
rated into the germ line of the progeny 
organisms, the gene is passed on to, 
and affects, the descendants of those 
organisms. 

Techniques for germ-line insertion 
are still limited in important ways, and 
they may forever be. They cannot di¬ 
rect the foreign DNA to insert itself 
(to "integrate") imo a particular chro¬ 
mosomal site; the locus of insertion is 
random. They cannot supplant an ex¬ 
isting gene in the organism by knock¬ 
ing it out; rather they merely add incre¬ 
mentally to the existing genome. More- 
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RESTRICTION-ENZYME MAP of the genome of the virus HTLV- 
m, the AIDS agent, was developed in the Laboratory of Robert 
C Gallo of the National Cancer institute. Such a map is the pri¬ 
mary means by which molecular biologists depict the organi¬ 
zation of a stretch of DNA. The DNA is cleaved with a restric¬ 
tion endonuclease, an enzyme that cuts DNA at specific sites. 
The size of the fragments is known from the distance they 
travel through an electrophoresis gel. Individual fragments 
can be cloned and sequenced. Cleaving a genome with a num¬ 


ber of different restriction enzymes provides additional mile¬ 
posts. This relatively simple map of HTLV111 shows the sites 
where several restriction enzymes cleave the HTLV-ffl DNA 
(top) and the locations of the various genes (bottom). For ex¬ 
ample, the surface antigen of the virus is encoded by the env 
(for envelope) gene, and the enzyme (reverse transcriptase) 
that copies the RNA of the virus into DNA is encoded by poi 
(polymerase). The total length of this DNA from the AIDS 
virus is 9.3 kUobases (thousands of bases). 
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CLONING IS FACILITATED by “sticky ends” generated by some restriction en¬ 
zymes. The enzyme EcoRl, for example, makes a staggered cut in the sequence 
GA47TC When genomic DNA (J) and a vector DNA (2) are cut with EcoRI, the ends 
of the resulting fragments have single-strand projections of complementary bases 
(3). When the fragments are mixed, hydrogen bonds (dots) form between those 
bases, reversibly joining genomic and vector DNAs (4). The joint is sealed irre¬ 
versibly with the enzyme DNA ligase (arrows). 


over, inserted genes do not always 
function precisely like resident genes, 
which are turned on and off at appro¬ 
priate times in development. 

Germ-line insertion is nonetheless 
powerful. Mice have been developed 
that carry' and transmit to their off¬ 
spring the genes for extra growth hor¬ 
mones. Giant mice (half again as large 
as normal) ensue; cattle with altered 
growth properties will soon follow. Flies 
have been developed that carry a vari¬ 
ety of inserted genes, leading to novel 
insights into the molecular biology of 
fly development. Plants are being de¬ 
veloped that carry genes conferring re¬ 
sistance to herbicides. As gene-inser¬ 
tion techniques are improved and as 
additional genes are cloned, the possi¬ 
bilities for altering organismic traits 
will expand enormously. The molecular 
biologist will no longer confront living 
forms as the finished products of evo¬ 
lution but will be an active participant 
in initiating organismic change. 

F or experimental biologists, clon¬ 
ing and its associated methods 
have attained and will retain a 
preeminent role. Cloning makes it pos¬ 
sible to analyze a biological system at 
three levels. First, the genes relevant to 
a particular biological problem can be 
isolated, the sequence of the DNA can 
be elucidated and the functioning and 
regulation of the DNA can be revealed. 
Second, once the DNA of a gene has 
been cloned, the RNA transcribed from 
it can be produced in large amounts 
for study. The RNA can act in many 
ways to modulate the expression of 
genes; RNA structure and processing 
are central to a full understanding of 
gene function. Third, what is perhaps 
the greatest advantage of cloning stems 
from the analysis of the proteins en¬ 
coded by a gene. How do various pro¬ 
teins act to elicit myriad responses in 
the cell? Proteins that formerly were 
available for study in minute amounts 
can now be made in great quantities 
once their gene has been isolated. In 
sum, all the major macromolecular 
components of a biological system 
can now be made available in large 
amounts, in pure form. 

Equally important is a newly gained 
ability to perturb biological systems. 
Genes and their encoded proteins can 
be redesigned so that new functions 
can be imparted to DNA and proteins. 
The relations among the interacting 
components of a biological system can 
be altered to generate novel and often 
revealing behavior by the system as 
a whole. The redesigning of genes is 
accomplished by changing DNA se¬ 
quences through what is termed site- 


directed mutagenesis. This may involve 
the replacement of one restriction-en¬ 
zyme fragment with another in the 
midst of a cloned gene. .Alternatively, 
chemically synthesized DNA segments 
may be stitched into a gene, replacing 
or adding to existing sequence infor¬ 
mation. Single nucleotides can be sub¬ 
stituted as w ? ell to create point muta¬ 
tions, the most subtle changes a gene 
can undergo. Genetic changes that have 
accumulated in a gene over hundreds 
of millions of years of natural evolu¬ 
tion can be mimicked and superseded 
by several weeks' manipulation in the 
laboratory; 

Genes altered by these techniques 
can then be reintroduced into the bio¬ 
logical systems with which they nor¬ 
mally interact. An enzyme having a low 
affinity for the substrate on which it 
acts can be engineered to associate 
avidly with the substrate or even to re¬ 
direct its attention to novel com¬ 
pounds. A protein that normally is 
transported to one cellular compart¬ 
ment can be redirected to other sites in 
the cell. A gene that normally is stimu¬ 
lated to expression by one agent can be 
made to respond to a completely new r 
signal. In short, by altering the genes 
that organize a biological system, the 
molecular biologist can change the 
usual relations between its elements in 
ways that show how the system nor¬ 
mally works. Many biologists of the fu¬ 
ture will think of a biological system in 
terms of a series of well-defined me¬ 
chanical parts that can be dismantled, 


engineered and reassembled under the 
guidance of the molecular mechanic. 

It is still far from dear that attempts 
to reduce complex systems to small 
and simple components, pushed to an 
extreme, can provide adequate insights 
for coining to grips with the great 
problem biologists confront today: de¬ 
scribing the overall functioning of a 
complex organism. Can the biology of 
a mammal be understood as simply 
the sum of a large number of systems, 
each controlled by a different, well- 
defined gene? Probably not. A more 
realistic assessment would be that the 
interactions of complex networks of 
genes, gene products and specialized 
cells underlie many aspects of organis- 
mic function. Each gene in an organism 
has evolved not in isolation but in the 
context of other genes with which it 
has interacted continuously over a long 
period of evolutionary development. 
Most molecular biologists wuuld con¬ 
cede that they do not yet possess the 
conceptual tools for understanding 
entire complex biological systems or 
processes having multiple interacting 
components—such as, for example, the 
process of embryonic development. 

G ene cloning has already illumi¬ 
nated another comer of biology: 
the history of evolutionary de¬ 
velopment. Human beings, who ap¬ 
peared in their present form only sev¬ 
eral hundred thousand years ago, are 
rapidly becoming privy to some of the 
evolutionary events that, as long as one 
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CLONING OF A GENE is the central operation of recombinant DNA technology. One 
approach is diagrammed. In the first step the DNA of a mammalian genome (2) is 
cleaved with a restriction enzyme. Some of the resulting fragments (2, 3 ) may in¬ 
clude the gene of interest (color). Many copies of a plasmid-cloning vector are 
deaved with the same enzyme (4). Plasmids and genome fragments are mixed and 
joined by DNA ligase (5), and recombinant plasmids are introduced into bacteria 
(6). The bacteria are plated in a culture dish thinly enough so that each resulting 
colony (7) is a pure clone whose members are descended from a single cell. The 
cells of a few dones may contain a recombinant plasmid carrying the gene of inter¬ 
est, There is an easy way to find such a clone if this wanted gene’s messenger RNA 
has been identified and can serve as a probe. A sample of the colonies is trans¬ 
ferred to a disk of filter paper; the cells are broken open to expose their DNA (S), 
The RNA probe, labeled with a radioactive isotope, is added (9), It anneals only to 
the wanted DNA, and the unannealed probe is removed (20). When the filter paper 
is covered with a photographic emulsion, the radioactive probe makes a spot on 
the emulsion (22), identifying the clone of interest (22). 


and two billion years ago, began to 
shape the life-forms that now populate 
the earth. The steps that generated the 
first cellular life-forms may never be 
known, hut many of the subsequent 
changes, memorialized in the DNA of 
present-day organisms, are being iden¬ 
tified by means of the cloning and se¬ 
quencing of genes. The relatedness of 
organisms can be established with little 
ambiguity simply by analysis of their 
cloned DNA segments. Sophisticated 
computer programs have been mus¬ 
tered to help analyze these sequences 
and determine the evolutionary rela¬ 
tions involved. 

What makes it possible to recon¬ 
struct the genealogy of life is the re¬ 
markable conservation of certain an¬ 
cestral sequences over very large evolu¬ 
tionary distances. This conservation 
has been of great practical advantage 
to the molecular biologist for another 
reason. Genes and associated biological 
problems that are difficult to attack in 
one organism can be resolved in anoth¬ 
er organism that is more amenable to 
manipulation 

There are, for example, certain onco¬ 
genes (cancer genes) whose functions 
are analyzed only with difficulty in hu¬ 
man cancer cells. Closely related genes 
have been identified in the DNA of 
yeast—an important finding in itself 
because it indicated that the genes 
played essential roles in normal cellu¬ 
lar physiology long before the appear¬ 
ance of multicellular organisms. The 
relative simplicity of the yeast cell and 
the elegant manipulations to which 
it can be subjected have made experi¬ 
ments possible that are beyond the 
reach of those working with mam¬ 
malian cells. The experiments with 
yeast cells first yielded information on 
how the oncogenes function; extrapola¬ 
tion of the results to mammalian cells 
will contribute to the rapidly evolving 
understanding of the molecular basis 
of cancer. 

T he application of cloning tech¬ 
niques to the study of evolution 
affects understanding of the 
human species as w f ell. The human 
species, like others, is composed of a 
genetically heterogeneous collection of 
individual organisms. This diversity 
provides the seeds of future evolution, 
and the particular versions of genes 
carried by some people will confer ad¬ 
vantage on humankind in future en¬ 
counters with the farces of natural se¬ 
lection. Versions of certain other genes 
present in the human gene pool are 
dearly disadvantageous at present: 
genes that predispose toward sickle 
cell disease, atherosclerosis, cancer, 
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hemophilia and a large number of oth¬ 
er metabolic disorders. The genes im¬ 
plicated in these diseases are rapidly 
being identified and cloned, and with 
this cloning comes the prospect of 
making dear diagnoses of genetic pre¬ 
disposition in adults and even in the 
embryo, 

The recognition of genetic diversity 
and genetic lesions within the human 
gene pool has stimulated research on 
ways of repairing defective genes, both 
in afflicted individuals and in their de¬ 
scendants. Techniques are now avail¬ 
able for introducing cloned genes into 
certain somatic {non-germ-line} tissues 
such as bone marrow and skin cells. 
The doned genes can be intact, healthy 
versions of genes present only in de¬ 
fective form in the cells of affected 
individuals. This kind of transfer of 
genes into somatic cells may reverse, at 
least partially, the effects of certain ge¬ 
netic lesions. Insertion of cloned genes 
into the human germ line as well can 
be contemplated within this decade; 
the hope is thereby to cure a genetic 
defect in the descendants of an afflict¬ 
ed individual. 

The prospect of such therapeutic in¬ 
tervention has triggered heated debate. 
There are two broad issues. The first 


one concerns the human germ line it¬ 
self. In tampering with it, do human be¬ 
ings cross over an inviolable boundary? 
Should the human germ line be ringed 
by a wall to protect its sanctity? .And 
will initial attempts to ameliorate obvi¬ 
ously disadvantageous conditions soon 
be replaced by more ambitious plans 
to “improve' 1 the human germ line? 
Genes affecting aspects of intelligence, 
disposition and body build will surely 
be identified in the next decade or so, 
and they could become tempting tar¬ 
gets for manipulation. 

T he other issue transcends the 
human condition. Is germ-line 
alteration in general a threat? As 
described above, genomic alteration is 
now practical in bacteria, fhes, plants 
and mammals. How will existing eco¬ 
logical interrelations be perturbed by 
the presence of organisms carrying al¬ 
tered genes in their germ line? The re¬ 
sults to date have been reassuring, in 
that genetically altered organisms have 
proved to be less viable than their wild- 
type counterparts and hence unable to 
affect existing ecosystems substantial¬ 
ly. A number of arguments can be mus¬ 
tered, each of which persuades that 
ecological imbalance is unlikely—and 


none of which provides total assurance 
that accidents are impossible. 

A profound disquiet underlies the 
consideration of these issues. As physi¬ 
cists did 40 years ago, contemporary 
biologists have invaded a domain of 
human innocence. Is life to be re¬ 
designed to suit human needs and cu¬ 
riosity? Can—and should—life be de¬ 
scribed in terms of molecules? For 
many people, such a description seems 
to diminish the beauty of nature. For 
others of us, the beauty and wonder of 
nature are nowhere more manifest 
than in the submicro scopic plan of life 
that has been revealed by the recent 
discoveries. 
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In 1992, AT&T Network Systems will be offering the next step 
forward in communications: a smart phone. Designed 
by AT&T Bell Laboratories, our smart phone is 
the worlds first interactive programmable 
phone. Microchip technology lets you create 
menus on the touch-sensitive screen to 
perform customized tasks. For instance, create 
a button called “Friends." Press and a list of names 
appears. Press the name you want and the person is 
automatically dialed. Eventually the touch-sensitive 
screen will interact with your bank for transfers and 
balance inquiries; airline reservation systems to enable 
you to book flights yourself; and many other databases. 

Call AT&T Network Systems at 1800 638-7978, ext. 9210 
for a free brochure on how smart phones can give your 
home or business more smarts. 


Or, How Ihe Dumb Old Phone 
Will Become A Smart New Tool. 


AT&T Network Systems And 
Bell Laboratories. 
Technologies For The Real World. 
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The Unusual Origin of the 
Polymerase Chain Reaction 

A surprisingly simple method for making unlimited copies of DNA 
fragments was conceived under unlikely circumstances—during 
a moonlit drive through the mountains of California 


by Kary B. Mullis 


S ometimes a good idea comes to 
you when you arc not looking for 
it. Through an improbable combi¬ 
nation of coincidences, naivete and 
lucky mistakes, such a revelation came 
to me one Friday night in April 1983 as 
I gripped the steering wheel of my car 
and snaked along a moonlit mountain 
road into northern California’s red- 
wood country. That was how 1 stum¬ 
bled across a process that could make 
unlimited numbers of copies of genes, 
a process now known as the poly¬ 
merase chain reaction (PCR), 

Beginning with a single molecule of 
the genetic material DNA, the PCR can 
generate 100 billion similar molecules 
in an afternoon. The reaction is easy to 
execute: it requires no more than a test 
tube, a few simple reagents and a 
source of heat. The DNA sample that 
one wishes to copy can be pure, or it 
can be a minute part of an extremely 


KARY B. MULLIS describes himself as 
"a generalist with a chemical prejudiced 
in addition to the polymerase chain re¬ 
action, he is also known for having in¬ 
vented a plastic that changes color 
rapidly when exposed to ultraviolet 
light. While working as a biochemistry 
graduate student at the University of 
California, Berkeley, he published a pa¬ 
per in Nature entitled “The Cosmologi¬ 
cal Significance of Time Reversal," 
Mullis received his PhD. in biochem¬ 
istry in 1972. After working as a post¬ 
doctoral fellow at the University of 
Kansas Medical School and the Univer¬ 
sity of California, San Francisco, Mullis 
joined the Cetus Corporation, where he 
discovered the polymerase chain reac¬ 
tion, In 198b he became the director of 
molecular biology at Xytronyx, Inc. To¬ 
day Mullis works in La Jolla, Calif., as a 
private consultant on polymerase chain 
reaction technology and nucleic acid 
chemistry. 


complex mixture of biological materi¬ 
als. The DNA may come from a hospi¬ 
tal tissue specimen, from a single hu¬ 
man hair, from a drop of dried blood at 
the scene of a crime, from the tissues 
of a mummified brain or from a 40,- 
000-year-old woolly mammoth frozen 
in a glacier. 

In the seven years since that night, 
applications for the PCR have spread 
throughout the biological sciences: 
more than 1,000 reports of its use have 
been published. Given the impact of 
the PCR on biological research and its 
conceptual simplicity, the fact that it 
lay unrecognized for more than 15 
years after all the elements for its im¬ 
plementation were available strikes 
many observers as uncanny, 

T he polymerase chain reaction 
makes life much easier for mo¬ 
lecular biologists: it gives them 
as much of a particular DNA as they 
want. Casual discussions of DNA mol¬ 
ecules sometimes make them sound 
like easily obtained objects. The truth 
is that in practice it is difficult to get a 
well-defined molecule of natural DNA 
from any organism except extremely 
simple viruses. 

The difficulty resides in the nature of 
the molecule. DNA is a delicate chain 
made of lour deoxynucleotldes: de- 
oxyadenylate (A), deoxythymidylate (JJ, 
deoxyguanylate (G) and deoxycytidy- 
late (C); the sequence of these bases en¬ 
codes the genetic information. Rarely 
does one find a single strand of DNA; 
usually pairs of strands with comple¬ 
mentary 7 sequences form double helix¬ 
es in which the As in one strand bind 
with the Ts in the other, and the Gs 
bind with the Cs [see illustration on op¬ 
posite page]. Inside a cell this DNA he¬ 
lix is surrounded and further coiled by 
various proteins. When biologists try to 
isolate a naked DNA chain, the DNA is 


so long and thin that even mild shear¬ 
ing forces break it at random points 
along its length. Consequently, if the 
DNA is removed from 1,000 identical 
cells, there will be 1,000 copies of any 
given gene, but each copy will be on a 
DNA fragment of differing length. 

For many years, this problem made 
it difficult to study genes. Then, in 
the 1970s, enzymes known as restric¬ 
tion endonucleases w^ere discovered: 
these enzymes snipped strands of DNA 
at specific points. The endonucleases 
made it possible to cut DNA into 
smaller, sturdier, more identifiable 
pieces and thereby made it easier to 
Isolate the pieces containing a gene of 
interest. 

By the late 1970s, therefore, molecu¬ 
lar biologists w r ere busily studying DNA 
with endonucleases and with other 
molecules known as oligonucleotide 
probes. An oligonucleotide is a short 
chain of specifically ordered nucleotide 
bases. Under the right conditions, an 
oligonucleotide will bind specifically 
with a complementary sequence of nu¬ 
cleotides in single-strand DNA. There¬ 
fore, radioactively labeled, man-made 
oligonucleotides can serve as probes 
for determining whether a sample of 
DNA contains a specific nucleotide se¬ 
quence or gene. In 1979 the Cetus Cor¬ 
poration in Emeryville, Calif., hired me 
to synthesize oligonucleotide probes. 

By 1983 the charm of synthesizing 
oligonucleotides for a living had en¬ 
tered a decline—a decline that most of 
us so employed were happy to witness. 
The laborious but very 7 quaint chemical 
art form for making oligonucleotides 
manually, to which we had grown com¬ 
fortably numb, had given way to a 
much less charming but reliable auto¬ 
mated technique. It was an immense 
improvement. 

In the aftermath of this minor indus¬ 
trial revolution, we nucleotide chemists 
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found ourselves successfully underem¬ 
ployed* Laboratory machines, which we 
loaded and watched, were making al¬ 
most more oligonucleotides than we 
had room For in the freezer and cer¬ 
tainly more than the molecular biolo¬ 
gists—who seemed to be working even 
more slowly and tediously than we had 
previously suspected—could use in 
their experiments. Consequently, in my 
laboratory at Cetus, there was a fair 
amount of time available to think and 
to putter. 

I found myself puttering around with 
oligonucleotides. 

I knew that a technique for easily de¬ 
termining the identity of the nucleotide 
at a given position in a DNA molecule 
could be useful, especially if it would 
work when the complexity of the DNA 
was high {as it is in human DNA) and 
when the available quantity of the DNA 
was small. J did not see why one could 
not use the enzyme DNA polymerase 
and a variation of a technique called 
dideoxy sequencing, and therefore I de¬ 
signed a simple-minded experiment to 
test the idea. 

To understand the approach I had 
in mind, it is worth reviewing certain 
facts about DNA. A strand of the mol¬ 
ecule has one end that is known, by 


chemical convention, as three-prime 
and one end that is five-prime. In a 
double helix of DNA, the complemen¬ 
tary' strands are said to be antiparallel, 
because the three-prime end of one 
strand pairs with the five-prime of the 
other strand, and vice versa* 

In 1955 Arthur Kornberg of Stanford 
University and his associates discov¬ 
ered a cellular enzyme called a DNA 
polymerase. DNA polymerases serve 
several natural functions, including the 
repair and replication of DNA. These 
enzymes can lengthen a short oligonu¬ 
cleotide "primer" by attaching an ad¬ 
ditional nucleotide to its three-prime 
end, but only, however, if the primer is 
hybridized, or bound, to a complemen¬ 
tary strand called the template. The 
surrounding solution must also con¬ 
tain nucleotide triphosphate molecules 
as building blocks. 

The nucleotide that the polymerase 
attaches will be complementary to the 
base in the corresponding position on 
the template strand. For example, if the 
adjacent template nucleotide is an A, 
the polymerase attaches a Tbase; if the 
template nucleotide is a G, the enzyme 
attaches a C. By repeating this process, 
the polymerase can extend the prim¬ 
er's three-prime end all the way to the 


template’s five-prime terminus [see il¬ 
lustration on page 107Mn a double he¬ 
lix of DNA, each strand serves as a 
template for the other during replica¬ 
tion and repair. 

Now for dideoxy sequencing, w'hich 
is also commonly called the Sanger 
technique after one of its inventors, 
Frederick Sanger of the British Medi¬ 
cal Research Council Laboratory of Mo¬ 
lecular Biology. This technique uses 
a DNA polymerase, template strands, 
primers, nucleotide triphosphates and 
special dideoxynudeotide triphos¬ 
phates (ddNTPs) to determine DNA se¬ 
quences, Like ordinary nucleotides, 
ddNTPs can be attached to growing 
primers by polymerases; however, a 
ddNTP will "cap” the three-prime end 
of a primer and prevent the addition 
of any more bases. The Sanger tech¬ 
nique produces primers that have been 
lengthened to varying extents and then 
capped by a ddNTP. By arranging these 
fragments according to length and by 
knowing which ddNTPs have been 
added, an investigator can determine 
the sequence of bases in the template 
strand* For example, if a dideoxyade- 
nine (ddA) base were added at a given 
position, the corresponding comple¬ 
mentary base in the template would be 



DNA consists of two strands of linked nucleotides: de- 
oxyadenylates (As), deoxythymidylates (Ts), deoxyguany- 
lates (Gs) and deoxycytidylates (Cs)* The sequence of nu¬ 
cleotides in one strand is complementary to the sequence in 


the other: As opposite Ts and Gs opposite Cs. This comple¬ 
mentarity binds the strands together. Each strand has a 
three-prime and a five-prime end. Because their orientations 
oppose one another, the strands are said to be antiparallel* 
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a T; the addition of a dideoxyguanine 
(ddG) implies the presence of a C in the 
template, Ln the modified version of 
this technique that I was contemplat¬ 
ing, l would use only polymerases, tem¬ 
plates, ddNTPs and primer mole¬ 
cules—that is, I would omit the ordi¬ 


nary nucleotide triphosphates from the 
mixture. Extension of the primers 
would therefore terminate immediately 
after the addition of one base from a 
ddNTP to the chain. If I knew which 
ddNTP had been added to the primers, 
T w r ould also know the identity of the 


corresponding base in the template 
strand, in this way, I could deduce the 
identity of a base in the template 
strand adjacent to the site where the 
primer binds. 

What 1 did not realize at the time was 
that there were many good reasons 


8 COPIES 




POLYMERASE CHAIN REACTION is a simple technique for able reagents. Because the number of copies increases expo¬ 
copying a piece of DNA in the laboratory with readily avail- nentially, more than 100 billion can be made in a few hours- 
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why my sequencing idea could not 
work. The problem was that oligo¬ 
nucleotides sometimes hybridize with 
DNA sequences other than those in¬ 
tended; these unavoidable pairings 
would have made my results ambigu¬ 
ous. Even in the hands of those skilled 
in the art of careful hybridization, it 
was impossible to bind oligonucleo¬ 
tides to whole human DNA with suf¬ 
ficient specificity to get anything even 
approaching a meaningful result. 

T t was because of this limitation 
that researchers had resorted to 
more difficult procedures for look¬ 
ing at human DNA. For instance, re¬ 
striction enzymes could be employed 
to cleave the DNA sample into var- 
ous fragments that could be separat¬ 
ed from one another by electrophore¬ 
sis; in this way, the sample could be 
"purified," to some extent, of all DNA 
except the target fragment before 
the hybridization of oligonucleotide 
probes. This approach reduced erro¬ 
neous hybridizations sufficiently to 
provide meaningful data, but just bare¬ 
ly. Moreover, this procedure was 
lengthy and would not work on de¬ 
graded or denatured samples of DNA. 

Another technique that was much 
too lengthy for routine DNA analysis 
involved cloning. A human DNA se¬ 
quence of interest could be cloned, or 
copied, into a small ring of DNA called 
a plasmid. Copies of this plasmid and 
the targeted sequence could then be 
produced in bacteria, and sequence 
information could be obtained by oli¬ 
gonucleotide hybridization and dide- 
oxy sequencing. In the early 1980s di- 
deoxy sequencing of cloned DNA was 
the method by which most human 
DNA sequence information had been 
obtained. 

In proposing my simple-minded ex¬ 
periment, I was implicitly assuming 
that no such cloning or other step 
would be necessary to detect specific 
human DNA sequences by a single 
oligonucleotide hybridization. In token 
defense of my misguided puttering, I 
can point out that a group down the 
hall led by Henry A. Erlich, one of Ce- 
tus’s senior scientists, was trying an¬ 
other method based on the hybridiza¬ 
tion of a single oligonucleotide to a hu¬ 
man DNA target. No one laughed out 
loud at Henry, and we were all being 
paid regularly. In fact, we were being 
paid enough to lead some of us to as¬ 
sume, perhaps brashly, that we were 
somewhere near the cutting edge of 
DNA technology. 

One Friday evening late in the spring, 
I was driving to Mendocino County 
with a chemist friend. She was asleep. 



DNA POLYMERASE can lengthen a short strand of DNA, called an oligonucleotide 
primer, if the strand is bound to a longer "template” strand of DNA. The poly¬ 
merase does this by adding the appropriate complementary nucleotide to the 
three-prime end of the bound primer. If a dideoxynudeoiide triphosphate (ddNTP) 
such as dideoxyadenine (ddA) is added, however, no further extension is possible, 
because the three-prime end of the ddA will not link to other nucleotides. 


U.S, 101 was undemanding. 1 liked 
night driving; every weekend I went 
north to my cabin and on the way sat 
still for three hours in the car, my 
hands occupied, my mind free. On that 
night 1 was thinking about my pro¬ 
posed DNA-sequencing experiment. 

My plans were straightforward. First 
1 would separate a DNA target into sin¬ 
gle strands by heating it. Then I would 


hybridize an oligonucleotide to a com¬ 
plementary sequence on one of the 
strands. I would place portions of this 
DNA mixture into four different tubes. 
Each tube would contain all four types 
of ddNTPs T but in each tube a different 
type of ddNTP would be radioactively 
labeled. Next I would add DNA poly¬ 
merase, which would extend the hy¬ 
bridized oligonucleotides in each tube 
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by a single ddNTP. By electrophoresis, I 
could separate the extended oligonu¬ 
cleotides from the residual ddNTPs; by 
identifying which radioaciively labeled 
ddNTP had been incorporated into the 
oligonucleotide, I could determine the 
corresponding complementary 7 base in 
the target strand. Simple. 

Near Cloverdale, where California 
128 branches northwest from U.S. 101 
and winds upward through the coast¬ 
al range, I decided the determination 
would be more definitive if, instead of 
just one oligonucleotide, I used two. 


The two primers would bracket the tar¬ 
geted base pair I hoped to identify. By 
making the oligonucleotides of differ¬ 
ent sizes, I would be able to distinguish 
them from each other. By directing one 
oligonucleotide to each strand of the 
sample DNA target, I could get comple¬ 
mentary 7 sequencing information about 
both strands. Thus the experiment 
would contain an internal control at 
no extra inconvenience [see illustration 
below\> 

Although I did not realize it at that 
moment, with the two oligonucleotides 


poised in my mind, their three-prime 
ends pointing at each other on oppo¬ 
site strands of the gene target, I was on 
the edge of discovering the polymerase 
chain reaction. Yet what 1 most felt on 
the edge of was the mountain road. 

That night the air was saturated with 
moisture and with the scent of flow¬ 
ering buckeye. The reckless white 
stalks poked from the roadside into 
the glare of my headlights. I was think¬ 
ing about the new ponds I w r as digging 
on my properly 7 , w 7 hile also hypothesiz¬ 
ing about things that might go wrong 
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IDENTITY OF ADDED ddNTP's REVEALS 
BASES IN TARGETED PAIR 


TO DETERMINE THE IDENTITY of a targeted base pair in a 
piece of DNA, the author hoped to apply a variation on a tech¬ 
nique called dideoxy sequencing. First, two primers would be 
hound to the opposing strands in the DNA at sites flanking 
the targeted pair. DNA polymerase and dideoxynudeotide 
triphosphates (ddNTPs) would then he added to the mixture, 


allowing each of the primers to be extended by only one 
base. The identity of the added ddNTP bases would reveal 
what the complementary targeted bases were. The technique 
could w ork with only one primer, but the use of two would 
provide a control for checking the results. Planning this ex¬ 
periment led the author to the polymerase chain reaction. 
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with my base-sequencing experiment. 

From my postdoctoral days in Wolf¬ 
gang Sadee’s laboratory at the Uni¬ 
versity of California at San Francisco, 
where John Maybaum was devising clin¬ 
ical assays for nucleotides, 1 remem¬ 
bered that my DNA samples might 
contain stray traces of nucleotide 
triphosphates. It would complicate the 
interpretation of the gel, 1 figured, if 
stray nucleotides introduced with the 
sample added themselves to the three- 
prime end of the primers before the 
planned addition of the labeled 
ddNTPs. 

O ne thought was to destroy any 
loose nucleotide triphosphates 
in the sample with alkaline 
phosphatase, a bacterial enzyme. This 
enzyme would chew the reactive phos¬ 
phate groups off any nucleotide tri¬ 
phosphates, thereby rendering them 
inert to a polymerase reaction. Yet I 
would then somehow have to eliminate 
the phosphatase from the sample, or 
else it would also destroy the ddNTPs 
when 1 added them. Normally one can 
deactivate unwanted enzymes by heat¬ 
ing them and altering their essential 
shape; I believed, however, bacterial al¬ 
kaline phosphatase could refold Itself 
into its original form. I therefore reject¬ 
ed alkaline phosphatase as an answer 
to the problem. 

1 was, in fact, mistaken. Much later 1 
learned that alkaline phosphatase can 
be irreversibly denatured by healing if 
no zinc is present in the solution. As it 
turned out, my mistake was extraordi¬ 
narily fortunate: if I had known better, 
I would have stopped searching for 
alternatives. 

Every mile or so another potential 
solution arose but fell short. Then, as 1 
began the descent into Anderson Val¬ 
ley, I hit on an idea that appealed to 
my sense of aesthetics and economy: 
I would apply the same enzyme, DNA 
polymerase, twice—first to eliminate 
the extraneous nucleotide triphos¬ 
phates from the sample, then to incor¬ 
porate the labeled ddNTPs. 

1 reasoned that if there were enough 
nucleotides in the sample to interfere 
with the experiment, there would also 
be enough for the DNA polymerase to 
act on. By running the sample through 
a kind of preliminary mock reaction 
with oligonucleotide primers and poly¬ 
merase but without ddNTPs, I could 
easily deplete any nucleotides in the 
mixture by incorporating them into the 
extending oligonucleotides. Then, by 
raising the temperature of the sample, 
I could separate the extended oligonu¬ 
cleotides from the DNA targets. True, 
the extended oligonucleotides would 


still be in the sample, but because 
there would be far more unextended 
primers than extended ones in the mix¬ 
ture, the DNA targets w^ould probably 
hybridize with unextended primers 
when the mixture cooled. I could then 
add ddNTPs and more polymerase to 
perform my sequencing experiment. 
Yet some questions still nagged at 
me. Would the oligonucleotides extend¬ 
ed by the mock reaction interfere with 
the subsequent reactions? What if they 
had been extended by many bases, in¬ 
stead of just one or two? What if they 
had been extended enough to create a 
sequence that included a binding site 
for the other primer molecule? Surely 
that would cause trouble,.. 

N o, far from it! I was sudden¬ 
ly jolted by a realization: the 
strands of DNA in the target 
and the extended oligonucleotides 
would have the same base sequences. 
In effect, the mock reaction would have 
doubled the number of DNA targets in 
the sample! 

Suddenly, for me, the fragrance of 
the flowering buckeye dropped off 
exponentially. 

Under other circumstances, I might 
not have recognized the importance of 
this duplication so quickly. Indeed, the 
idea of repeating a procedure over and 
over again might have seemed unac¬ 
ceptably dreary, I had been spending a 
lot of time writing computer programs, 
however, and had become familiar with 
reiterative loops—procedures in which 
a mathematical operation is repeatedly 
applied to the products of earlier itera¬ 
tions. That experience had taught me 
how powerful reiterative exponential 
growth processes are. The DNA replica¬ 
tion procedure I had imagined would 
be just such a process. 

Excited, 1 started running powers of 
two in my head: two, four, eight, 16, 
32.,,I remembered vaguely that two 
to the tenth power was about 1,000 
and that therefore two to the twentieth 
was around a million, I stopped the car 
at a turnout overlooking .Anderson Val¬ 
ley, From the glove compartment I 
pulled a pencil and paper—I needed 
to check my calculations. Jennifer, my 
sleepy passenger, objected groggily to 
the delay and the light, but I exclaimed 
that 1 had discovered something fan¬ 
tastic. Unimpressed, she went back to 
sleep, I confirmed that two to the twen¬ 
tieth power really was over a million 
and drove on. 

About a mile farther down the road 
I realized something else about the 
products of the reaction. After a few 
rounds of extending the primers, disso¬ 
ciating the extension products, rehy¬ 


bridizing new primers and extending 
them, the length of the exponential¬ 
ly accumulating DNA strands would 
be fixed because their ends would be 
sharply defined by the five-prime ends 
of the oligonucleotide primers. I could 
replicate larger fragments of the origi¬ 
nal DNA sample by designing primers 
that hybridized farther apart on it. The 
fragments would always be discrete en¬ 
tities of a specified length, 

I stopped the car again and started 
drawing lines of DNA molecules hy¬ 
bridizing and extending, the products 
of one cycle becoming the templates 
for the next in a chain reaction. Jen¬ 
nifer protested again from the edge of 
sleep. “You’re not going to believe 
this," I crowed. “It’s incredible.” 

She refused to wake up. I proceeded 
to the cabin without further stops. The 
deep end of Anderson Valley is where 
the redwoods start and where the 
“ne’er-do-wells" have always lived. My 
discovery made me feel as though I 
was about to break out of that old val¬ 
ley tradition. It was difficult for me to 
sleep that night with deoxyribonudear 
bombs exploding in my brain, 

X 7“et in the morning I was too 
V tired not to believe that some- 
A one, somewhere, must have tried 
this idea already. Thousands of investi¬ 
gators had, for various reasons, extend¬ 
ed single oligonucleotides with poly¬ 
merases; surely someone would have 
noticed the possibility of a polymerase 
chain reaction. But if it had worked, I 
was sure I would have heard about it: 
people would have been using it all the 
time to amplify, or multiply, DNA 
fragments. 

Back at Cetus on Monday I asked one 
of the librarians, George McGregor, to 
run a literature search on DNA poly¬ 
merase. Nothing relevant to ampli¬ 
fication turned up. For the next few 
weeks, I described the idea to anyone 
who would listen. No one had heard of 
its ever being tried; no one saw any 
good reason why it would not work; 
and yet no one was particularly enthu¬ 
siastic about it. In the past, people had 
generally thought my ideas about DNA 
were off the wall, and sometimes after 
a few days I had agreed with them. But 
this time I knew I was on to something. 

Years ago, before biotechnology— 
when being a genetic engineer meant 
that you, your dad and his dad ah 
drove trains—our building at Cetus 
had been owned by the Shell Develop¬ 
ment Company, Our laboratory space, 
whose rear windows looked grandly 
out on the Berkeley hills, had given 
birth to the “No-Pest Strip." it did not 
escape my notice that the PCR might 
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someday Travel as far as its sibling in¬ 
vention, that distinctively scented piece 
of yellow plastic. 

Months passed as 1 prepared for my 
first experiment to verify whether the 
PCR would work. 1 had to make many 
educated guesses about what buffer so¬ 
lutions to use, what the relative and ab¬ 
solute concentrations of the reactants 
should be, how much to heat and cool 


the mixtures, how r long the mixtures 
should run and so on. Some of Rom¬ 
berg’s early papers on DNA polymerase 
helped. To run the experiment, I se¬ 
lected a 25-base-pair target fragment 
of a plasmid and two oligonucleotide 
primers that were 11 and 13 bases 
long, respectively. 

When everything was ready, 1 ran my 
favorite kind of experiment: one involv¬ 


ing a single test tube and producing a 
yes or no answer* Would the PCR am¬ 
plify the DNA sequence I had selected? 
The answer was yes. 

Walking out of the lab fairly late in 
the evening, 1 noticed that Albert Hal- 
luin, the patent attorney for Cetus, was 
still in his office. I told him that I had 
invented something and described the 
PCR. A1 was the first person, out of 
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POLYMERASE CHAIN REACTION is a cy clic process: with each 
cycle, the number of DNA targets doubles. The strands in 
each targeted DNA duplex are separated by heating and then 


cooled to allow primers to bind to them. Next DNA polymeras¬ 
es extend the primers by adding nucleotides to them. Dupli¬ 
cates of the original DNA-strand targets are thus produced. 
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MACHINE that performs the polymerase chain reaction is shown as samples of DNA 
are loaded. Such devices are rapidly becoming common fixtures in laboratories. 


maybe a hundred to whom I had ex¬ 
plained it, who agreed that it was sig¬ 
nificant. He wanted to see the auto¬ 
radiogram showing the experimental 
daLa right away; it was still wet. 

Some people are not impressed by 
one-tube experiments, but A1 was not 
noticeably skeptical. Patent attorneys, 
after all, have a vested interest in in¬ 
ventions. He had followed my explana¬ 
tion of the process in his office and 
agreed that it made sense. Now in the 
lab he was even a little excited and sug¬ 
gested that I get to work on the experi¬ 
ment and write a patent disclosure. As 
he left, he congratulated me. 

F or the next few months, I contin¬ 
ued to study and refine the PCR 
with the help of Fred A. Faloona, a 
young mathematics wizard whom I had 
met through my daughter. Fred had 
helped me with the first PCR experi¬ 
ment by cycling the DNA mixture—in 
fact, that had been his very first bio¬ 
chemistry experiment, and he and 1 cel¬ 
ebrated on the night of its success with 
a few beers. 

In the following months we con¬ 
firmed that the PCR would work on 
larger and larger fragments of plasmid 
DNA. Eventually we obtained some hu¬ 
man DNA from Henry Erlich's laborato¬ 
ry and produced evidence for the am¬ 
plification of a fragment from a single- 
copy gene. 

Today many of the initial hitches or 
inefficiencies of the PCR have been 
worked out. Several slightly different 
protocols are now r in use. 1 usually rec¬ 
ommend that the DNA samples be cy¬ 
cled between temperatures of about 98 
degrees Celsius, just below boiling, and 
about 60 degrees C. These cycles can 
be as short as one or two minutes; dur¬ 
ing each cycle the number of DNA tar¬ 
get molecules doubles. The primers are 
usually from 20 to 30 bases long. One 
of the most important improvements 
in the process is the use of a particular 
DNA polymerase originally extracted 
from the bacterium The rums aqua fi¬ 
cus, which lives in hot springs. The 
polymerase we had originally used was 
easily destroyed by heat, and so more 
had to be added during each cycle of 
the reaction. The DNA polymerase of 
Thermits aquaticus, how r ever, is stable 
and active at high temperatures, which 
means that it only needs to be added at 
the beginning of the reaction. This 
high-temperature polymerase is now 
produced conveniently by genetically 
engineered bacteria. 

The virtually unlimited amplification 
of DNA by the PCR was too unprece¬ 
dented to he accepted readily. No one 
was prepared for a process that provid¬ 


ed all the DNA one could want. The re¬ 
action seemed self-evident to Fred and 
to me because it was our toy. For most 
people, it took some getting used to. 

T n the spring of 1984, while working 
on the patent, I presented a poster 
describing the PCR at the annual 
Cetus Scientific Meeting. These meet¬ 
ings were always fun, because Cetus 
had some first-rate scientific advisers, 
and 1 was looking forward to talking 
with them about my invention. 

Yet nobody seemed to be interested 
in my poster, and I felt increasingly 
anxious. People would glance at it and 
keep walking. Finally, l noticed Joshua 
Lederberg, president of the Rockefeller 
University, nearby, and I snared him 
into looking at my results. Josh looked 
the poster over carefully and then 
turned his enormous head, the Nobel- 
laureated head, the head that had de¬ 
duced in 1946 that bacteria could have 
sexual intercourse. "Does it work?* 1 He 
seemed amused. 

Pleased, I confirmed that it did, and 
we talked for a long time. At one point 
he mentioned that about 20 years pre- 
viously, after Komberg had discovered 
DNA polymerase, the two of them had 
considered the notion that the enzyme 
could somehow be harnessed to make 
large quantities of DNA. They had not 
figured out exactly how to do it, howev¬ 
er. I reminded him that oligonucleo¬ 
tides were not readily available at that 
time and that there was hardly any 
DNA sequence information either. 

But he looked back at my poster with 
an expression that I have almost come 


to expect. I think that Josh, after seeing 
the utter simplicity of the PCR, was 
perhaps the first person to feel what is 
now an almost universal first response 
to it among molecular biologists and 
other DNA workers; “Why didn't I think 
of that?" And nobody really knows why; 
surely I don't, I just ran into it one night. 
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Continental Drift 

In 1912 Alfred Wegener proposed that the continents had originated 
in the breakup of one supercontinent. His idea has not been widely 
accepted, but new evidence suggests that the principle is correct 

by J, Tuzo Wilson 


G eology has reconstructed with 
great success the events that lie 
behind the present appearance 
of much of the earth's landscape. It has 
explained many of the observed fea¬ 
tures, such as folded mountains, frac¬ 
tures in the crust and marine deposits 
high on the surface of continents. Un¬ 
fortunately, when it comes to funda¬ 
mental processes—those that formed 
the continents and ocean basins, that 
set the major periods of mountain¬ 
building in motion, that began and 
ended the ice ages—geology has been 
less successful. On these questions 
there is no agreement, in spite of much 
speculation. The range of opinion di¬ 
vides most sharply between the posi¬ 
tion that the earth has been rigid 
throughout its history 1 , with fixed ocean 
basins and continents, and the idea 
that the earth is slightly plastic, with 
the continents slowly drifting over its 
surface, fracturing and reuniting and 
perhaps growing in the process. Wherc- 
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as the first of these ideas has been 
more widely accepted, interest in conti¬ 
nental drift is currently on the rise. In 
this article I shall explore the reasons 
for the change. 

The subject is large and full of pit¬ 
falls, The reader should be warned that 
1 am not presenting an accepted or 
even a complete theory' but one man’s 
view of fragments of a subject to which 
many are contributing and about which 
ideas are rapidly changing and devel¬ 
oping. If it is conceded that much of 
this discourse is speculation, then it 
should also be added that many of the 
accepted ideas have in fact been specu¬ 
lations also. 

In the past, several different theo¬ 
ries of continental drift have been ad¬ 
vanced, and each has been shown to be 
wrong in some respects. Until it is in¬ 
disputably established that such move¬ 
ments in the earth’s crust are impossi¬ 
ble, however, a multitude of theories of 
continental drift remain to be consid¬ 
ered. Although there is only one pat¬ 
tern for fixed continents and a rigid 
earth, many patterns of continental mi¬ 
gration are conceivable. 

The traditional rigid-earth theory 
holds that the earth, once hot, is now 
cooling, that it became rigid at an early 
date and that the contraction attendant 
on the cooling process creates compres¬ 
sive forces that, at intervals, squeeze 
up mountains along the weak margins 
of continents or in deep basins filled 
with soft sediments. This view, first 
suggested by Isaac Newton, was quanti¬ 
tatively established during the 19th 
century^ to suit ideas then prevailing. It 
w^as found that an initially hot, molten 
earth would cool to its present temper¬ 
ature in about 100 million years and 
that, in so doing, its circumference 
would contract by at least tens and 
perhaps hundreds of miles, the irregu¬ 
lar shape and distribution of conti¬ 
nents presented a puzzle, but, setting 


this aside, it was thought that the 
granitic blocks of the continents had 
differentiated from the rest of the 
crustal rock and had frozen in place at 
the close of the first, fluid chapter of 
the earth's history. Since then the con¬ 
tinents had been modified in situ, with¬ 
out migrating, 

T his hypothesis, in its essentials, 
still has many adherents. They 
include most geologists, with 
notable exceptions among those who 
work around the margins of the south¬ 
ern continents. The validity of the un¬ 
derlying physical theory is defended by 
some physicists. On the other hand, a 
number of formidable objections have 
been raised by those who have studied 
radioactivity, ancient climates, terres¬ 
trial magnetism and, most recently, 
submarine geology 1 . Many biologists 
have seen another problem. They argue 
that although the evolution and migra¬ 
tion of later forms of life—particularly 
since the advent of mammals—could 
be satisfactorily traced on the existing 
pattern of continents, the distribution 
of earlier forms required either land 
bridges across the oceans—the origin 
and disappearance of which are diffi¬ 
cult to explain—or a different arrange¬ 
ment of the continents. 

The discovery of radioactivity altered 
the original concept of the contraction 
theory without absolutely invalidating 
it. in the first place, the age of the earth 
could be reliably determined from 
knowledge of the rate at which the un¬ 
stable isotopes of various elements de¬ 
cay and by measurement of the ratios 
of daughter to parent isotopes present 
in the rocks. These studies showed the 
earth to he much older than had been 
imagined, perhaps 4.5 billion years old. 
Dating of the rocks indicated that the 
continents are zoned and have appar¬ 
ently grown by accretion over the ages. 
Finally, it was found that the decay of 
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gist who predicted its existence and a great lateral displace¬ 
ment along the length of the channel). Not yet fully mapped, 
it probably joins a known Fault farther southwest. 


ROBESON CHANNEL separating northwestern Greenland (up¬ 
per right) from Ellesmere Island ( foreground) marks the We¬ 
gener fault (named by the author for the German meteorolo- 
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AGE OF ATLANTIC ISLANDS, as indicated by the age of the 
oldest rocks found on them, apparently tends to increase with 
increasing distance from the Mid-Atlantic Ridge, The numbers 
associated with the islands give these ages in millions of 
years. Geologists divide Iceland into three areas of different 
ages, the central one being the youngest. The Rio Grande and 


Waives ridges are lateral ridges that may have formed as a re¬ 
sult of the drifting apart of Africa and South America, Other 
lateral ridges are shown. Islands that have active volcanoes 
are represented by black triangles; most of them lie on or 
near the Mid-Atlantic Ridge. The extension of the ridge into 
Baffin Bay is postulated. Broken colored lines are faults. 
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uranium, thorium and one isotope of 
potassium generates a large but un¬ 
known supply of heat that must have 
slowed, although it did not necessarily 
Stop, the cooling of the earth. 

The rigid earth now appeared to be 
less rigid. It became possible to explain 
the knowledge, already a century old, 
that great continental ice sheets had 
depressed the earth’s crust, just as the 
loads of ice that cover Greenland and 
Antarctica depress the crust in those 
regions today. Observation showed 
that central Scandinavia and northern 
Canada, which had been covered with 
glacial ice until it melted 11,000 years 
ago, were still rising at the rate of 
about a centimeter a year. Calculations 
of the viscosity of the interior based on 
these studies led to the realization that 
the earth as a whole behaves as though 
a cool and brittle upper layer, perhaps 
100 kilometers thick, rests on a hot 
and plastic interior. All the large topo¬ 
graphical features—continents, ocean 
basins, mountain ranges and even indi¬ 
vidual volcanoes—slowly seek a rough 
hydrostatic equilibrium with one an¬ 
other on the exterior. Precise local mea¬ 
surements of gravity showed that the 
reason some features remain higher 
than others is that they have deep¬ 
er, lighter roots than those that are low*. 
In this w r ay, continents were seen to 
float like great tabular icebergs on a 
frozen sea. 

Everyone could agree on the fact that 
in response to vertical forces the outer 
crustal layer moved up and down, 
causing flow in the interior. The crux 
of the argument between the propo¬ 
nents of fixed and of drifting conti¬ 
nents became the question of whether 
the outer crust must remain rigid un¬ 
der horizontal forces or whether it 
could respond to such forces by slow r 
lateral moves. 

S uggestions that the continents 
might have moved had been ad¬ 
vanced on various grounds for 
centuries. The remarkable jigsaw-puz¬ 
zle fit of the Atlantic coasts of Africa 
and South America provoked the imagi¬ 
nation of explorers almost as soon as 
the continental outlines appeared op¬ 
posite each other on the w^orld map. 
in the late 19th century, geologists of 
the Southern Hemisphere were moved 
to push the continents of that hemi¬ 
sphere together in one or another com¬ 
bination in order to explain the parallel 
formations they found, and by the turn 
of the century the Austrian geologist 
Eduard Suess had reassembled them all 



GREAT GLEN FAULT in Scotland is named for a valley resulting from erosion along 
the line of the fault. About 3 SO million years ago the northern part of Scotland was 
slowly moved some 60 miles to the southwest along this line. 



ASPY FAULT in northern Nova Scotia is marked by several cliffs like the one seen 
here. The fault is part of the Cabot fault system extending from Boston to New¬ 
foundland and may represent an extension of the Great Glen fault. 
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in a single giant landmass dial he called 
Gondwanaland (after Gondwana, a key 
geologic province in east central India), 
The first comprehensive theory of 
continental drift was put forward by 
the German meteorologist Alfred We¬ 


gener in 1912. He argued that if the 
earth could flow' vertically in response 
to vertical forces, it could also flow lat¬ 
erally. in support of a different prim¬ 
eval arrangement of landmasses, he 
w ? as able to point to an astonishing 


number of dose affinities of fossils, 
rocks and structures on opposite sides 
of the Atlantic that, he suggested, ran 
evenly across, like lines of print when 
the ragged edges of two pieces of a torn 
newspaper are fitted together again. 



NORTH AMERICA 


SOUTH AMERICA 


65 


CONVECTION CURRENTS in the earth's mantle may move mountain chains and island arcs could form where currents 
blocks of crustal material with different effects. Continental sink and blocks meet; mid-ocean ridges, where currents rise 
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According to Wegener, all the conti¬ 
nents had been joined in a single su¬ 
percontinent about 200 million years 
ago t with the Western Hemisphere 
continents moved eastward and butted 
against the western shores of Europe 


and Africa and with the Southern 
Hemisphere continents nestled to¬ 
gether on the southern flank of this 
“Pangaea, 15 as Wegener named it. Under 
the action of forces associated with the 
rotation of the earth, the continents 


had broken apart, opening up the At¬ 
lantic and Indian oceans. 

Between 1920 and 1930 Wegener's 
hypothesis excited great controversy. 
Physicists found the mechanism he had 
proposed inadequate and expressed 


85 


0 


and blocks are tom apart. Arrows indicate directions of hori- tain chains and island arcs; heavy white lines, the worldwide 
zontal flow of currents. Solid colored lines represent rnoim- system of mid-ocean ridges; and broken colored lines, faults. 
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doubt that the continents could move 
laterally in any case* Geologists showed 
that some of Wegener's suggestions for 
reassembling the continents into a sin¬ 
gle continent were certainly wrong and 
that drift was unnecessary to explain 
the coincidences of geology in many ar¬ 
eas* They could not, however, dispute 
the validity of most of the transatlantic 
connections. Indeed, more such con¬ 
nections have been steadily added. 

It w r as the discovery of one of these 
connections that prompted my own re¬ 
cent inquiries into the subject of conti¬ 
nental drift. A huge fault of great age 


bisects Scotland along the Great Glen 
in the Caledonian Mountains. On the 
western side of the Atlantic, I was able 
to show, a string of well-known faults 
of the same great age connect up into 
another huge fault, the “Cabot fault 1 ' 
extending from Boston to northern 
Newfoundland* These two great faults 
are much older than the submarine 
ridge and rift recently discovered on 
the floor of the mid-Atlantic and shown 
to be a young formation The two faults 
would be one if Wegener's reconstruc¬ 
tion or something like it were correct. 
Wegener also thought that Greenland 


(where he died in 1930) and Ellesmere 
Island in the Canadian Arctic had been 
torn apart by a great lateral displace¬ 
ment along the Robeson Channel. The 
Geological Survey of Canada has since 
discovered that the Canadian coast is 
faulted there. 

Many geologists of the Southern 
Hemisphere, led by Alex L. Du Toit of 
South Africa, welcomed Wegener’s views. 
They sought to explain the mounting 
evidence that an ice age of 200 million 
years ago had spread a glacier over the 
now scattered continents of the South¬ 
ern Hemisphere. At the same time, ac- 



EFFECTS OF CONVECTION CURRENTS, schematized in the 
two illustrations on this page, provide one possible means of 
accounting for the formation of median ridges, lateral ridges, 
mountain ranges and earthquake belts. Rising and separating 


currents (arrows at right} could break the crustal rock and 
pull it apart; the rift would be Med by altered mantle materi¬ 
al and lava flows, forming a median ridge. Sinking currents 
(teffi could pull the ocean floor down. 



LAVA FLOW 


wry lateral 

RIDGE 

• -''-V/;.... 




/W'/y, 


STAGNANT REGION 


DRIFTING CONTINENT may be "piled up," where it meets sink¬ 
ing currents, to form mountains like those of the Andes (te/fy 
Since continents are lighter than the mantle material of the 
ocean floor, they cannot sink but tend to be pushed over sink¬ 


ing currents, marked by deep earthquakes* Volcanoes continue 
to form over rising currents, but drift may carry these volcanic 
piles away to either side of the ridge. Separated from their 
source, the inactive cones form one or two lateral ridges. 
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cording to the geologic record, the 
great coal deposits of the Northern 
Hemisphere were being formed in trop¬ 
ical forests as far north as Spitsbergen- 
To resolve this climatic paradox, Du 
Toit proposed a different reconstruc¬ 
tion of the continent. He brought the 
southern continents together at the 
South Pole and the northern coal 
forests toward the Equator, Later, he 
thought, the southern continent had 
broken up, and its component subcon¬ 
tinents had drifted northward. 

The compelling evidence for the exis¬ 
tence of a Gondwanaland during the 


Mesozoic era—the Age of Reptiles— 
has been reinforced by the findings 
made in Antarctica since the intensive 
study of that continent began in 1955. 
The ice-free outcrops on the continent, 
although few, not only show the record 
of the earlier ice age that gripped the 
rest of the landmasses in the Southern 
Hemisphere but also bear deposits of a 
low-grade coal laid down in a still earli¬ 
er age of verdur^-fhkt covered all the 
same landmasses with the peculiar big- 
Leafed Glossopteris flora found in their 
coal beds as well. 

Many suggestions have been made as 


to how to create and destroy the land 
bridges needed to explain the biologi¬ 
cal evidence without moving the conti¬ 
nents. Some involve isthmuses, and 
some involve whole continents that 
have subsided below the surface of the 
ocean. But the chemistry 7 and density of 
continents and ocean floors are now 
known to be so different that it seems 
even more difficult today to raise and 
lower ocean floors than it is to cause 
continents to migrate. 

One of the first leads to a mecha¬ 
nism that would move continents came 
more than 30 years ago from the ex- 



TWO CONVECTION CURRENTS perpendicular to each other 
suggest a mechanism for producing large horizontal faults 
such as the one that has offset western New Zealand 300 
miles northward. The two convection currents would produce 


a fault. One current would be forced downward, producing a 
trench and earthquakes along the sloping surface. Continued 
flow 7 of the second current would result in a sliding motion 
along the plane of the fault, shearing the island in two. 



PROGRESSIVELY OLDER 




FASTER CURRENT (1 INCH PER YEAR?) 


OUftfPNT (Vt INCH PER:: YEAR?) 


VOLCANIC ISLAND CHAINS like the Hawaiian Islands must 
have originated in a process slightly different from that 
which formed pairs of lateral ridges. The source of lava flow 
does not lie on a mid-ocean ridge; it is considered that the 


source may be deep (100 miles or more) in the slower mov¬ 
ing part of convecdon currents. The differential motion car¬ 
ries old volcanoes away from the source, while new T volca¬ 
noes form over the source. 
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FREQUENCY DIAGRAM shows the age distribution of about 40 islands (in main 
ocean basins) dated older lhan ‘“recent/ 1 The diagonal line shows the correspond¬ 
ing curve for continental rock ages over equivalent areas. 



TIME BEFORE PRESENT (MILLIONS OF YEARS) 


DISTANCE FROM MID-OCEAN RIDGE of some islands in Atlantic and Indian oceans 
is plotted against age. If all originated over the ridge, their average rate of motion 
has been two centimeters a year (solid line): maximum rate, six (broken line). 


tension to the ocean floor of the sensi¬ 
tive techniques of gravimetry that had 
established the rule of hydrostatic equi- 
librium, or isostasy, ashore. The Dutch 
geophysicist Felix A. Vening Meinesz 
demonstrated that a submerged sub¬ 
marine would provide a sufficiently 
stable platform to allow the use of a 
gravimeter at sea. Over the abyssal 
trenches in the seafloor that are associ¬ 
ated with the island arcs of Indonesia 
and the western side of the Pacific, he 
found some of the largest deficiencies 
in gravity ever recorded. It was dear 
that isostasy does not hold in the 
trenches. Some force at work there 
pulls the crust into the depths of the 
trenches more strongly than the pull of 
gravity does. 

Arthur Holmes of the University of 
Edinburgh and D. T. Griggs, now at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
were stimulated by these observations 
to reexamine and restate in modem 
terms an old idea of geophysics: that 
the interior of the earth is in a state of 
extremely sluggish thermal convection, 
turning over the way water does when 
it is heated in a pan. They showed that 
convection currents were necessary' 
to account in full for the transfer of 
heat flowing from the earth's interior 
through the poorly conductive materi¬ 
al of the mantle: the region that lies 
between the core and the crust. The 
trenches, they said, mark the places 
where currents in the mantle descend 
again into the interior of the earth, 
pulling down the ocean floor. 

C onvection currents in the mantle 
now play the leading role in ev¬ 
ery discussion of the large-scale 
and long-term processes that go on in 
the earth. It is true that the evidence for 
their existence is indirect; the currents 
flow too deep in the earth and too slow¬ 
ly—a few centimeters a year—for direct 
observation. Nonetheless, their pres¬ 
ence is supported by an increasing 
body of independently established evi¬ 
dence and by a more rigorous state¬ 
ment of the theory' of their behavior. 
Recently, for example, S. K. Runcorn of 
Durham University has shown that to 
stop convection the mantle material 
would have to be 10,000 times more 
viscous than the rate of postglacial re¬ 
coil indicates. It is, therefore, highly 
probable that convection currents are 
flowing in the earth. 

Perhaps the strongest confirmation 
has come with the discovery of the re¬ 
gions where these currents appear to 
ascend toward the earth's surface. This 
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is the major discovery of the recent pe¬ 
riod of extraordinary' progress in the 
exploration of the ocean bottom, and it 
involves a feature of the earth's topog¬ 
raphy as grand-in scale as the conti¬ 
nents themselves. Across the floors of 
all the oceans, for a distance of 40,000 
miles, there runs a continuous system 
of ridges. Over long stretches, as in the 
mid-Atlantic, the ridge is faulted and 
rifted under the tension of forces act¬ 
ing at right angles to the axis of the 
ridge* Measurements first undertaken 
by Sir Edward Bollard of the University 
of Cambridge show that the flow of 
heat is unusually great along these 
ridges, exceeding by two to eight times 
the average flow of a millionth of a 
calorie per square centimeter per sec¬ 


ond observed on the continents and 
elsewhere on the ocean floor* Such 
measurements also show that the flow 
of heat in the trenches, as in the Aca¬ 
pulco Trench off the Pacific coast of 
Central America, falls to as little as a 
tenth of the average* 

Most oceanographers now agree that 
the ridges form where convection 
currents rise in the earth's mantle and 
that the trenches are pulled down 
by the descent of these currents into 
the mantle* The possibility of lateral 
movement of the currents in between 
is supported by evidence for a slight¬ 
ly plastic layer—called the astheno- 
sphere—below the brittle shell of the 
earth. Seismic observations show that 
the speed of sound in this layer sud¬ 


denly becomes slower, Indicating that 
the rock is less dense, hotter and 
more plastic* These observations have 
also yielded evidence that the astheno- 
sphere is a few hundred kilometers 
thick, somewhat thicker than the crust, 
and that below it the viscosity increas¬ 
es again* 

H ere, then, is a mechanism, in 
harmony with physical theory 
and much geologic and geo¬ 
physical observation, that provides a 
means for disrupting and moving con¬ 
tinents. It is easy to believe that where 
the convection currents rise and sepa¬ 
rate, the surface rocks are broken by 
tension and pulled apart, the rift being 
filled by the altered top of the mantle 



TRISTAN DA CUNHA ISLAND in the South Atlantic lies on the 
Mid-Allan tic Ridge. At center are the lava beds and partially 
Med crater of the main cone, which has not erupted for sev¬ 
eral centuries. Along the perimeter of the island, secondary 


cones are just discernible, as is the settlement on the island's 
northeastern promontory (upper left). Several months after 
this aerial photograph was made in 1961, a volcanic eruption 
took place about 300 yards east (to right) of the settlement* 
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and by the flow of basalt lavas. In con¬ 
trast to earlier theories of continental 
drift that required the continents to be 
driven through the crust like ships 
through a frozen sea, this mechanism 
conveys them passively by the lateral 
movement of the crust from the source 
of a convection current to its sink. The 
continents, having been built up by 
the accumulation of lighter and more 
siliceous materials brought up from 
below, are not dragged down at the 


trenches where the currents descend 
but pile up there in mountains. The 
ocean floor, being essentially altered 
mantle, can be carried downw T ard; such 
sediments as have accumulated in the 
trenches descend also and, by compli¬ 
cated processes, may add new moun¬ 
tains to the continents. Since the mate¬ 
rial near the surface is chilled and brit¬ 
tle, it fractures, causing earthquakes 
until it is heated by its descent. 

From the physical point of view, the 


convection cells in the mantle that 
drive these currents can assume a vari¬ 
ety of sizes and configurations, start¬ 
ing up and slowing down from time to 
time, expanding and contracting* The 
flow of the currents on the world map 
may therefore follow a single pattern 
for a time, but the pattern should also 
change occasionally because of changes 
in the output and transfer of heat from 
within, it is thus possible to explain the 
periodicity of mountain-building, the 
random and asymmetric distribution 
of the continents and the abrupt break¬ 
up of an ancient continent. 

Some geophysicists consider that 
isostatic processes set up by gravita¬ 
tional forces may suffice to cause the 
outer shell to fracture and to slip later¬ 
ally over the plastic layer of the as- 
thenosphere. This mechanism w r ou!d 
not require the intervention of convec¬ 
tion currents. Both mechanisms could 
explain large horizontal displacements 
of the crust. 

F resh evidence that such great 
movements have indeed been 
taking place has been provided 
by two lines of study in the field of ter¬ 
restrial magnetism. On the one hand, 
surveys of the earth's magnetic field 
off the coast of California show a pat¬ 
tern of local anomalies in the ocean 
floor running parallel to the axis of a 
currently inactive oceanic ridge that 
underlies the edge of the continent. 
The pattern bears a persuasive resem¬ 
blance to the "photoeiastic” strain pat¬ 
terns revealed by polarized light in 
plastics placed under stress. More im¬ 
portant, the pattern shows that the 
ocean floor is faulted at right angles to 
the axis of the ridge, with great slabs of 
the crust displaced laterally to the west 
by as much as 750 miles. These are ap¬ 
parently ancient and inactive fractures; 
now- the active faults run northwester¬ 
ly, as is indicated by Lhe earthquakes 
along California’s San Andreas fault. 

Evidence of a more general nature in 
favor of continental drift comes from 
the studies of the “remanent” mag¬ 
netism of the rocks, to which Runcorn, 
P.M.S. Blackett of the University 7 of Lon¬ 
don and Emil Thellier of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris have made significant con¬ 
tributions. Their investigations have 
demonstrated that rocks can be weakly 
magnetized at the time of forma¬ 
tion—during cooling in the case of 
lavas and during deposition in the case 
of sediments—and that their polarity 7 is 
aligned with the direction of the earth's 
magnetic field at the place and time of 
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INDIAN OCEAN possibly formed as the result of four continents drifting apart. If 
so, four median ridges would have formed midway between continents, with pairs 
of lateral ridges connecting them. The heavy while lines show three known medi¬ 
an ridges; there is evidence for one running to Sumatra. The broken white lines are 
lateral ridges; broken colored lines, faults; open triangles, inactive volcanoes. The 
numbers give ages in millions of years. 
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SINGLE SUPERCONTINENT, presumed to have existed some in the map at bottom, A present-day map appears at top. The 
150 million years ago, would have resembled that depicted distortion of the continents is a result of the projection used. 


their formation. The present orienta¬ 
tion of the rocks of various ages on 
the continents indicates that they must 
have been formed in different lati¬ 
tudes. The rocks of any one continent 
show consistent trends in change of 
orientation with age; those from other 
continents show different shifts. Conti¬ 


nental drift offers the only explanation 
of these findings that has withstood 
analysis. 

Some physicists and biologists are 
now prepared to accept continental 
drift, but many geologists still have 
no use for the hypothesis. This is to 
be expected. Continents are so large 


that much geology would be the same 
whether drift had occurred or not. It is 
the geology of the ocean floors that 
promises to settle the question in time, 
but the real study of that two thirds of 
the earth's surface has just begun. 

One test turns on the age of the ocean 
floor. If the continents have been fixed, 
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the ocean basins should all be as old as 
the continents. If drift has occurred, 
some regions of the ocean floor should 
be younger than the time of drift. 

A survey of the scattered and by 


no means complete literature on the 
oceanic islands conducted by our group 
at the University of Toronto shows that 
of all the islands in the main ocean 
basins only about 40 have rocks that 


have been dated older than the Recent 
epoch. Only three of these—Madagas¬ 
car and the Seychelles of the Indian 
Ocean and the Falklands of the South 
Atlantic—have very old rocks; all the 



VERKHOYANSK 
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ISLANDS 


NEW ZEALAND 


AGE OF PACIFIC ISLANDS appears to increase with increas¬ 
ing distance from the mid-ocean ridge. This is compatible 
with the idea that the eastern half of the Pacific Ocean has 
been spreading from the East Pacific Rise, Broken colored 


lines represent faults; the associated arrows indicate the di¬ 
rection of horizontal motion, where known, along the fault. 
Other arrows show the probable directions of convection 
flow. Island arcs of the kind represented by Japan develop 
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others arc less than 150 million years 
old. If one regards the exceptions as 
fragments of the nearby continents, 
the youth of the other islands suggests 
either that the ocean basins are young 
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where the forces associated with such 
flow are directly opposed; great hori¬ 
zontal faults develop where these forces 
meet at right angles. 


or thaL islands are not representative 
samples of the rock of the ocean floor. 

Significantly, it turns out that the age 
of the islands in the Atlantic Ocean 
tends to increase with their distance 
from the mid-ocean ridge. In this reck¬ 
oning, one need not count the island 
arcs of the West Indies or the South 
Sandwich Islands, which belong to the 
Cordilieran system—that is T the spine 
of mountains running the entire length 
of North and South America—and so 
have a continental origin- At least six of 
the Islands on the ridge or very dose to 
it have on them active volcanoes that 
have had recent eruptions; the most re¬ 
cent was the eruption of Tristan da 
Cunha, which is located squarely on 
the ridge in the South Adantic. Only 
two of the islands far from the ridge 
have active volcanoes. If the hot con¬ 
vection currents of the mantle rise un¬ 
der the mid-ocean ridge T it is easy to 
understand why the ridge is the locus 
of active volcanoes and earthquakes. 
The Increase in age with distance from 
the ridge suggests that if the more 
distant islands had a volcanic origin 
on the ridge, lateral movement of the 
ocean floor has carried them away 
from the ridge. Their ages and dis¬ 
tances from the ridge indicate move¬ 
ment at the rate of two to six centime¬ 
ters a year on the average, in keeping 
with the estimated velocity of the con¬ 
vection currents. 

Of great significance in connection 
with the mechanism postulated here 
are the two lateral ridges that run east 
and west from Tristan da Cunha to 
Africa on the one hand and to South 
America on the other. It is reasonable 
to suppose that these ridges had their 
origin in a succession of volcanoes that 
erupted and grew into mountains on 
the site of the present volcano and 
were carried off east and west to form 
a row of progressively older, extinct 
and drowned volcanoes. There have 
been no earthquakes along the lateral 
ridges, and so they are distinctly differ¬ 
ent in character from the mid-ocean 
ridge. These ridges meet the continen¬ 
tal margins at places that would fit to¬ 
gether on the quite independent criteri¬ 
on of the match of their shorelines. 
One explanation of this coincidence is 
that the continents were indeed joined 
together and have moved apart, with 
the lateral ridges forming trails that 
record the motion. The two lateral 
ridges are roughly mirror images of 
each other, showing that the motion 
w r as uniform on each side. Another 
similar pair of ridges connects Ice¬ 
land—where the mid-ocean ridge 
comes to the surface and wiiere the 


great tension rift is visible in the Ice¬ 
landic Graben—to Greenland and the 
shelf of the European continent, 

W e have therefore advanced two 
related hypotheses; first, where 
adjacent continents were once 
joined a median ridge should now 
lie between them; second, where such 
continents are connected by lateral 
ridges they were once butted together 
in such a manner that points marked 
by the shoreward ends of these ridges 
coincided. If this is correct, it provides 
a unique method for reassembling con¬ 
tinents that have drifted apart. One of 
the major troubles with theories of 
drift has been that the possibilities are 
so numerous no such precise criterion 
existed for putting the poorly fitting 
jigsaw puzzle together. 

Without doubt the most severe test 
of this dual hypothesis is presented 
by the Indian Ocean. Here four con¬ 
tinents—Africa, India, Australia and 
Antarctica—may be assumed on geo¬ 
logic and paleomagnetic evidence to 
have drifted apart. The collision of 
India with the Asian landmass could 
have thrown up the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains at their junction. These conti¬ 
nents should accordingly be separated 
by four mid-ocean ridges. Three such 
ridges have already been well estab¬ 
lished by surveys of the Indian Ocean, 
and there is evidence for the existence 
of the fourth. Ln each quadrant marked 
off by the ridges, there is also, it hap¬ 
pens, a lateral ridge! These submarine 
trails may be presumed to be records 
of the motion of the continents as they 
receded from one another. From Ams¬ 
terdam Island one of these lateral 
ridges runs through Kerguelen Island 
to Gaussberg Mountain on the coast of 
Antarctica; a mirror image of this ridge 
runs from Amsterdam Island to Cape 
Natural!ste in Australia, The corre¬ 
sponding ridges connecting Africa and 
India are distorted by lateral faults run¬ 
ning along the coasts of Madagascar 
and India. Thus in each quadrant there 
exists a lateral ridge to show how 
points in Madagascar, India, Australia 
and Antarctica once lay close together. 
What is remarkable is not that there is 
some irregularity in the present con¬ 
figuration of these ridges but that the 
floor of the Indian Ocean should show 
such a symmetric pattern. 

The mid-ocean ridge separating Aus¬ 
tralia from Antarctica has been traced 
by Henry W, Menard of the Scripps In¬ 
stitution of Oceanography across the 
eastern Pacific to connect with the 
great East Pacific Rise. From the topog¬ 
raphy of the Pacific floor it can be de- 
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duced that this ridge once extended 
through the rise marked by Cocos Is¬ 
land off Central America and formed 
the rifted ridge that moved North and 
South America apart. Another branch 
of this ridge, running across the south¬ 
ern latitudes, suggests the cause of 


the separation of South America from 
Antarctica. The oceanic islands in this 
broad region of the Pacific form lines 
that extend at right angles down the 
flanks of the East Pacific Rise; geolo¬ 
gists long ago established that these is¬ 
lands grow progressively older with 


distance from the top of the rise. Un¬ 
like the rest of the continuous belt of 
mid-ocean ridges to which it is con¬ 
nected, the East Pacific Rise tends to 
run along the margins of the Pacific 
Ocean; it has rifted an older ocean 
apart rather than a continent. The floor 



RIFTING OF SUPERCONTINENT to form the Atlantic Ocean 
could have produced the Verkhoyansk Mountains in eastern 
Siberia. The rift spread more widely to the south. The open¬ 
ing of the Atlantic Ocean and Baffin Bay separated Greenland 


from both North America and Europe, The continents were 
rotated slightly about a fulcrum near the New Siberian Is¬ 
lands. The resulting compression and uplift would create a 
mountain range. Opposing arrows mark the Wegener fault. 
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of the western Pacific is believed to 
be a remnant of that older floor* 

There are therefore enough connec¬ 
tions to draw T all the continents to* 
gether T reversing the trends of motion 
indicated by the mid-ocean ridges and 
using the continental ends of pairs 
of lateral ridges as the means of match¬ 
ing the coastlines together. The ages 
of the islands and of the coast¬ 
al formations suggest that about 150 
million years ago, in mid-Mesozoic 
time, all the continents were joined in 
one landmass and that there was only 
one great ocean. The super continent 
that emerges from this reconstruction 
is not the same as those proposed by 
Wegener, Du Toit and other geologists, 
although all have features m common. 
The widespread desert conditions of 
the mid-Mesozoic may have been a con* 
sequence of the unusual circumstance 
that produced a single continent and a 
single ocean at that time. Since its ap¬ 
proximate location with respect to lati¬ 
tude is known, along with the location 
of its major mountain systems, the cli¬ 
mate in various regions might be re¬ 
constructed and compared with geo¬ 
logic evidence* 

It is not suggested that this continent 
was primeval. That it was in fact as¬ 
sembled from still older fragments is 
suggested by two junction lines: the an¬ 
cient mountain chain of the Urals and 
the chain formed by the union of the 
Appalachian, Caledonian and Scandina¬ 
vian mountains may have been thrown 
up in the collisions of older continental 
blocks. Before that there had presum¬ 
ably been a long history of periodic as¬ 
sembly and disassembly of continents 
and fracturing and spreading of ocean 
floors, as convection cells in the mant¬ 
le proceeded to turn over in different 
configurations. At the present writing it 
is impossible even to speculate about 
the details* 

I f it can be assumed that the pro¬ 
posed Mesozoic continent did ex¬ 
ist and spread apart, geology pro¬ 
vides some guide to the history 1 of its 
fragmentation* The present system of 
convection currents has apparently 
been constant in general configuration 
ever since the Mesozoic, but not all 
parts of it have been equally active all 
of that time. Shortly before the start of 
the Cretaceous period, about 120 mil¬ 
lion years ago, the continent developed 
a rift that opened up to form the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. The rift spread more 
widely in the south, with the result that 
the continents must have rotated 


slightly about a fulcrum near the New 
Siberian Islands. Soviet geologists have 
found that the compression and uplift 
that raised the Verkhoyansk Mountains 
across eastern Siberia began at about 
that time. To the south a continuation 
of the rifting separated Africa from 
Antarctica and spread diagonally across 
the Indian Ocean, opening the north¬ 
easterly rift. Africa and India were thus 
moved northward, away from the still 
intact Australian-Antarctic landmass. 

T t seems reasonable to suggest, par¬ 
ticularly from the geology of the Ver¬ 
khoyansk Mountains and of Iceland, 
that at the start of Tertiary time, about 
60 million years ago, this convection 
system became less active and that 
rifting started up elsewhere. A new rift 
opened up along the other, northwest¬ 
erly, diagonal of the Indian Ocean, sepa¬ 
rating Africa from India and Australia 
and separating Australia from Antarcti¬ 
ca. With the collision of the Indian sub¬ 
continent against the southern shelf of 
the Asiatic landmass, the uplift of the 
Himalaya Mountains began. The pro¬ 
posed succession of activity in the two 
main ridges of the Indian Ocean would 
explain why India has moved twice as 
far north with relation to Antarctica as 
Australia or Africa has and why the 
older northeast ridge is now a some¬ 
what indistinct feature of the ocean 
floor. The younger rift in the Indian 
Ocean seems to have extended along 
the East Pacific Rise and Cocos Ridge 
to cross the Caribbean. A branch also 
passed south of South .America. As 
these median ridges have continued to 
widen, they have been forced by this 
growth to migrate nortinvard, forming 
great shears or faults off the coast of 
Chile and through California, Indeed, a 
case can be made out for the idea that 
every mid-ocean ridge normally ends at 
a great fault or at a pivot point, as in 
the New Siberian Islands. 

A few million years ago activity in 
this system decreased, allowing the 
North and South American continents 
to be joined by the Isthmus of Panama. 
The Atlantic rift now became more ac¬ 
tive again, producing renewed uplift in 
the Verkhoyansk Mountains and active 
volcanoes in Iceland and the five other 
still active volcanic islands down the 
Atlantic. Again the pattern of rifting in 
the Indian Ocean was altered. The dis¬ 
tribution of recent earthquakes shows 
that the greatest activity extends along 
the western half of each diagonal ridge 
from the South Atlantic to the entrance 
of the Red Sea and thence by two arms 


along the rift valley of the Jordan River 
and through the African rift valleys, 
where the breakup of a continent has 
apparently begun. 

T he currently expanding rifts run 
mostly north and south or north¬ 
easterly, so that dominant east¬ 
erly and westerly compression of the 
outer crust is absorbed by overthrust¬ 
ing and sinking of the crust along the 
eastern and western sides of the "‘ring 
of fire” around the Pacific. For tills 
reason East Asia, Oceania and the An¬ 
des are the most active regions of 
the world. The westward-driving pres¬ 
sure of the South Atlantic portion of 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge has forced the 
continental block of South .America 
against and over the downward-plung¬ 
ing oceanic trench along its Pacific 
coast. The northwest-trending currents 
below the Pacific Door have pulled 
down trenches under the eight island 
arcs around the western and northern 
Pacific from the Philippines north to 
the Aleutians. Even at the surface of 
the Pacific, the direction of the sub- 
crustal movement is indicated by the 
strike of several parallel chains of vol¬ 
canic islands, such as the Hawaiians, 
which may be thought to have risen 
like bubbles in a stream from the slow¬ 
er moving deep interior. These chains 
of volcanic islands run parallel with the 
seismic ally active shearing faults that 
border each side of the Pacific, along 
the coast of North .America and from 
Samoa to the Philippines. The compres¬ 
sion exerted by the mid-ocean ridge 
through the southern seas is absorbed, 
with less seismic activity, along a line 
from New Zealand, through Indonesia 
and the Himalaya highlands to the 
European Alps. In all cases, the angle 
at which the loci of deep-focus earth¬ 
quakes dip into the earth seems to 
follow the direction of subsurface 
flow—eastward and downward, for ex¬ 
ample, under the Pacific coast of South 
America, and westward and downward 
undeT the island arcs on the opposite 
side of the Pacific. 

The theory I have outlined may be 
highly speculative, but it is indicative 
of current trends in thought about the 
earth’s behavior. The older theories of 
the earth's history and behavior have 
proved inadequate to meet the new 
findings, particularly those from inves¬ 
tigations of terrestrial magnetism and 
oceanography. It is a fact in favor of 
the specific details suggested here that 
they fit observations and are precise 
enough to be tested. 
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The Earth’s Hot Spots 

These plumes of hot rock welling up from deep in the mantle are 
a key link in the plate tectonic cycle. The marks they leave on 
passing plates include volcanoes, swells and mid-ocean plateaus 


by Gregory E. Vink, W. Jason Morgan and Peter R. Vogt 


F rom deep inside the earth's man¬ 
tle, isolated, slender columns of 
hot rock rise slowly toward the 
surface, lifting the crust and forming 
volcanoes. The plumes well up all over 
the world, under oceans and conti¬ 
nents, both in the center of the mo¬ 
bile plates that make up the earth's out¬ 
er shell and at the mid-ocean ridg¬ 
es where two plates spread apart; The 
marks they leave at the surface are su¬ 
perposed on the grand effects of plate 
motion. Volcanic eruptions and earth¬ 
quakes associated with plumes occur 
far from plate boundaries, the site of 
most such activity; the upweiling cur¬ 
rents also form broad anomalous swells 
in the ocean floor and in continental 
terrain. These isolated areas of geolog¬ 
ic activity are called hot spots. 

Mantle plumes are relatively station¬ 
ary', and so the crustal plates drift over 
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them. Often the passage of a plate over 
a hot spot results in a trail of iden¬ 
tifiable surface features whose linear 
trend reveals the direction in which the 
plate is moving, if the plate is oceanic, 
the hot-spot track may be a continuous 
volcanic ridge or a chain of volcanic is¬ 
lands and seamounts rising high above 
the surrounding seafloor. The most 
prominent example is the Hawaiian 
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Islands; it was a visit there that led 
J. Tuzo Wilson of the University of 
Toronto to put forward the concept of 
hot spots in 1963. 

Wilson noticed that to the west of 
Hawaii the islands disappear into atolls 
and shoals, indicating they are progres¬ 
sively more eroded and therefore old¬ 
er. The same observation had been 
made more than a century earlier by 
the American geologist James Dwight 
Dana, but Wilson was the first to inter¬ 
pret the age progression as evidence 
of continental drift. He proposed that 
the island chain had been formed by 
the westward motion of a crustal slab 
over “a jetstream of lava” now situat¬ 


ed under Hawaii itself, at the eastern 
end of the chain. The proposal came at 
a time when textbooks, including one 
co-authored just three years earlier by 
Wilson himself, mentioned continental 
drift only as an intriguing idea that had 
been advanced in the 1920s but was 
later discredited. 

In the past two decades the idea 
has become generally accepted as part 
of the theory' of plate tectonics. The 
earth's crust is now known to be em¬ 
bedded in the rigid plates of the litho¬ 
sphere, which is between 100 and 150 
kilometers thick under continents and 
about half as thick under oceans; the 
continual motion of the plates over the 


MOTION OF THE PACIFIC PLATE over 
three fixed mantle plumes has pro¬ 
duced three parallel island chains: the 
Hawaiian Islands and Emperor Sea¬ 
mounts, the Tuamotu and line islands, 
and the Austral, Gilbert and Marshall is¬ 
lands. The chains He in the center of 
the plate, proving they were formed by 
a mechanism dilferent from the one 
that built the volcanic island arcs of the 
western Pacific, which are associated 
with the subduction of the plate at 
oceanic trenches. The plumes originate 
deep in the mantle, and their surface 
tracks reveal the path of the slowly 
moving plates. About 40 milHon years 
ago the Pacific plate switched to its 
present westward course from a more 
northerly heading; the change shows 
up as a bend in the hot-spot chains. Ac¬ 
tive volcanoes, such as Kilauea on Ha¬ 
waii, are at the southeastern end of the 
chains. To the northwest the volcanoes 
are extinct and progressively older. 


Reprinted from the April 1985 issue 






partially molten asthenosphere (the por¬ 
tion of the mantle extending to a depth 
of roughly 200 kilometers) explains the 
development of ocean basins and the 
formation of mountain ranges. A major 
task of contemporary geophysics is to 
understand how these surface process¬ 
es are related to the slow convective 
“creep” of hot rock in the underlying 
mantle. Hot spots are an important part 
of this connection. 

Indeed* if the upwelling plumes were 
to stop* the plates would grind to a 
halt. Intimately the energy that drives 
plate motion is the heat released by the 
decay of radioactive elements deep in 
the mantle. The plumes provide an effi¬ 
cient way of channeling the heat to¬ 
ward the surface. Their efficiency is at¬ 
tributable to a property of mantle rock: 
its viscosity* or resistance to flow, is re¬ 
duced dramatically by relatively small 
increases in temperature (say* 100 de¬ 
grees Celsius) or in the content of vol¬ 
atile elements such as water. Less vis¬ 
cous material produced by variations 
in temperature or volatile content tends 
to collect and rise toward the surface 
through a few narrow conduits* much 


as oil in an underground reservoir rises 
through a few boreholes. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
say that the plumes propel the plates. 
Rather the two are different parts of 
the same convective cycle. As plates 
spread apart at a mid-ocean ridge, mol¬ 
ten rock from the asthenosphere wells 
up at the spreading axis to form ocean¬ 
ic crust; the new lithosphere cools as it 
moves away from the ridge and is 
eventually destroyed at oceanic trench¬ 
es* where two plates collide and one of 
them sinks deep into the mantle. The 
deep mantle feeds the plumes. The 
plumes in turn empty matter heated by 
radioactivity into the asthenosphere* 
which in addition to serving as the 
source of new seafloor provides a hot 
and fluid layer for Lhe plates to glide 
across. The asthenosphere is constant¬ 
ly being destroyed as it cools and at¬ 
taches to the base of the lithosphere; 
the boundary between the two layers is 
essentially a thermal one. Were it not re¬ 
plenished by the plumes* the astheno¬ 
sphere would soon vanish* and the mo¬ 
tion of the plates would stop. 

It is worth emphasizing that this 


“plume model” of the convective circu¬ 
lation in the mantle is just that: a mod¬ 
el The plumes have not been observed 
directly. The deep mantle can be ex¬ 
plored only through the analysis of 
earthquake waves, and so far the reso¬ 
lution of seismic studies has not been 
good enough to detect plumes; the up- 
welling currents may be just a few hun¬ 
dred kilometers in diameter and only 
moderately different from their sur¬ 
roundings in temperature and density 
(the properties that determine the seis¬ 
mic-wave velocity in a region). 

T he indirect evidence for deep- 
mantle plumes, however* is sub¬ 
stantial. Satellite measurements 
of the earth’s gravity field have shown 
hot spots to be areas of anomalously 
high gravity and thus of excess mass; 
the excess mass can be attributed to 
broad bulges in the surface produced 
by the upwelling plumes, A second line 
of evidence comes from geochemical 
studies of basalts erupted at hot-spot 
volcanoes. Compared with the basalts 
dredged from mid-ocean ridges, these 
rocks are enriched in volatile elements 
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HOT-SPOT TRACKS reveal how the plates have moved with 
respect to the earth’s interior during the opening of the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. Because spots, represented in this illustration 
by large dots, are anchored deep in the mantle, they remain 
relatively fixed* that is, their latitude and longitude remain 
unchanged. The tracks consist of extinct volcanoes, magma 
intrusions and swells in the crust formed by the upwelling 
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plumes and then carried away by the plates. Each small dot 
represents 10 million years of plate motion. In reconstructing 
the plate motions* one begins with one or two weifdefined 
tracks* such as that of the Great Meteor hot spot (G), which 
also formed the New England Seamounts and magma intru¬ 
sions in the White Mountains. The tracks of other hot spots 
are then calculated from the reconstructions* which must fit 





























































and in other elements such as potassi¬ 
um that are “Incompatible” with the 
crystals of ordinary manrle rock. They 
also contain anomalous amounts of 
isotopes derived from radioactive de¬ 
cay processes. The differences in com¬ 
position suggest Lhat hot-spot lavas are 
derived from rock welling up from be¬ 
low the astheno sphere, which feeds the 
oceanic spreading centers. According 
to the plume model, as material from 
the deep mantle flows into the astheno- 
sphere, the part rich in volatiles and 
other incompatible elements melts, and 
some of it rises to the surface at hot¬ 
spot volcanoes. 

Recent advances in seismology en¬ 
courage the hope that someday work¬ 
ers will observe the plumes directly 
[see “Seismic Tomography," by Don L. 
Anderson and Adam M. Dziewonski; 
Scientific American, October 1984]. 
In particular, a proposed new global 
network of seismometers may improve 
the resolution of seismic studies to the 
point where it is possible to determine 
the size of plumes and the depth of 
their roots. 

The plumes are certainly not uni¬ 


form; differences in their isotope signa¬ 
tures imply that they come from vari¬ 
ous depths. Comparisons of the vol¬ 
ume and frequency of eruptions at 
different ho! spots indicate they also 
come in a range of sizes. Furthermore, 
individual plumes are not immutable. 
After examining the volume of rock ex¬ 
truded along the Haw r aiian hot-spot 
track, one of us (Vogt) has suggested 
that the discharge rate of a plume may 
vary over time. Geochemical evidence 
supports the conclusion. Jean-Guy E. 
Schilling of the University of Rhode Is¬ 
land has proposed that plumes consist 
of rock rising in blobs rather than in a 
continuous flow. 

S ometimes a hot spot may fade 
away entirely, and new ones may 
be formed; from the tracks, it ap¬ 
pears the typical life span of a plume 
is on the order of 100 million years. 
Moreover, the position of a hot spot 
seems to change slightly. As a result, 
the tracks on the surface are not all as 
neatly linear as the Hawaiian chain. 
Compared with the plates, however, 
the mantle plumes are relatively sta¬ 


tionary. The first evidence of their 
fixity came in 1970. One of us (Mor¬ 
gan) showed that three volcanic island 
groups in the Pacific—the Hawaiian Is¬ 
land-Emperor Seamount chain, the Tu- 
amotu Archipelago-line Island chain 
and the chain formed by the Austral, 
Gilbert and Marshall islands—are ap¬ 
proximately parallel and could all have 
been formed by the same motion of 
the Pacific plate over three fixed hot 
spots. In each case, the most recent 
volcanic activity has taken place near 
the southeastern end of the chain, and 
the islands and seamounts get pro¬ 
gressively older to the northwest. The 
Pacific plate is currently moving to¬ 
ward the northwest; it switched to that 
course from a more northerly heading 
about 40 million years ago. The course 
change shows up as a bend in the hot¬ 
spot tracks. 

Because the motion of the hot spots 
is insignificant, they provide a world¬ 
wide reference frame for tracing the 
absolute motions of the plates with re¬ 
spect to the earth's interior. For some 
time, workers have mapped the paths 
of the plates in relation to one another 



the relative plate motions derived from the historical evi¬ 
dence of seafloor spreading. When the mid-ocean ridge sepa¬ 
rating two plates drif ts over a plume, the track continues on 
the other plate but is interrupted (broken lines) by seafloor 
formed at the ridge after it passed over the hot spot. A plate 
motion is a rotation, and so the tracks approximate concen¬ 
tric circles rather than parallel straight lines. Along the 


Madeira (M) and St. Helena (H) tracks, continents have later 
rifted apart; the plumes may promote rifting by thinning a 
passing plate. The Snake River plain, where the hthosphere 
has been weakened by the track of the Yellowstone hot spot 
( Y), may be the site of a future rift. Not all hot spots are pre¬ 
sent in each reconstruction because over the millennia new 
ones form and old ones fade away. 
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and have thereby been able to recon¬ 
struct the opening of ocean basins. The 
boundaries between plates—the ridges 
and trenches—also move, however, and 
so the relative motions do not reveal 
where on the globe a plate was at a giv¬ 
en time. Nor do they indicate whether 
two diverging plates have been moving 
at the same speed or whether instead 
one plate has remained stationary. 
Such questions can be answered by 
converting the known relative motions 
into absolute motions in the hot-spot 
reference frame, in which each hot spot 
occupies an unchanging latitude and 
longitude. 

The relative motion of diverging 
plates—the seafloor-spreading histo¬ 
ry—is determined through the analysis 
of magnetic anomalies in the seafloor. 
Throughout geologic history, at regu¬ 
lar intervals averaging about 100,000 
years, the earth’s magnetic field has re¬ 
versed its polarity, for reasons that are 
poorly understood. A record of these 
reversals is preserved in the oceanic- 
crust. The magnetic minerals in lava 
erupting from mid-ocean ridges align 
themselves with the prevailing field, 
and as the molten rock cools and soli¬ 
difies, the field direction is permanent¬ 
ly locked in the crust. 

The magnetized crust is transported 
away by the diverging plates in bands 
that roughly parallel the ridge axis. 
Each band has a characteristic magnet¬ 
ic anomaly and is made up of crust 
formed at the same time, and so the 
bands are called magnetic isochrons. 
The age of various isochrons, and there¬ 
fore the seafloor-spreading rate, has 
been established through radiometric 
dating of rocks retrieved in deep-sea 
drilling expeditions. By superposing 
corresponding isochrons from oppo¬ 
site sides of the spreading axis, one 
can reconstruct the relative position 
of the plates at the time the isochron 
pair was formed. (The superposition 
in effect removes from the map all 
seafloor created after the particular 
magnetic reversal) 


MID-ATLANTIC RIDGE is positioned over several hot spots; the flow f from these 
plumes adds to the normal upweUing of magma at the Ridge, producing thicker 
crust. In the computer-plotted topographical map, brown regions are shallow and 
green regions are deep. Iceland is perched on the ridge axis and also has a large hot 
spot under its southeast coast; the plume has raised the crust above sea level by 
lifting and thickening it. the tapered structure of the ridge segment south of Ice¬ 
land, called the Reykjanes Ridge, reflects the flow of plume material down the axis. 
Similar topography southwest of the Azores suggests material from that hot spot is 
also flowing along the Ridge. The Iceland hot spot may have formed the plateau 
southeast of Iceland (including the Faeroe Islands) by feeding a now extinct spread¬ 
ing axis at the center of the plateau. W illiam F. Haxby of Columbia University's Lam- 
on t-Doherty Geological Observatory prepared the map from data compiled by Jo¬ 
seph E. Gilg and Roger Van Wyckhouse of the U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office. 


I f the motion of one of the plates 
over the plumes is known, then 
their relative motion allows the 
path of other plates in the hot-spot 
reference frame to be deduced. The 
customary procedure is to begin with 
a well-defined hot-spot track on one 
plate—say, a chain of seamounts—and 
then adjust the more ambiguous tracks 
until the “best ht” is achieved: the ab¬ 
solute plate motions that best satisfy’ 
the constraints established by the hot- 
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HOT SPOT MAY FEED A RIDGE from a distance, thickening 
the crust and forming an oceanic plateau. Early in the open¬ 
ing of the ocean basin {top), the hot spot is under a thick con¬ 
tinental plate moving to the northwest; material from the 
plume cannot yet reach the spreading center. Millions of 
years later (middle) the motion of the plates has brought the 
ridge closer and has carried continental shelf over the hot 


spot. Material from the plume has begun to flow along the 
lithosphere to the nearest section of the rise. As the excess 
material erupts, it is carried away on the plates; the V shape 
of the resulting plateau reflects both the spreading of the 
plates away from the ridge and their motion with respect to 
the hot spot. A change in piate motion (bottom) forms a bend 
in the hot-spot track and in the plateau. 
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spot evidence and the relative motions. 

Using this procedure, we have recon¬ 
structed the opening of the Atlantic 
and Indian oceans. The reconstructions 
can be tested: surface features along 
the hot-spot tracks must by their na¬ 
ture and age fit the hypothesis that 
they were formed by the passage of a 
plate over an up welling plume. This 
should be true not only along the well- 
defined parts of the tracks but also in 
regions where the tracks have simply 
been extrapolated from the calculat¬ 
ed plate motions and evidence of hot¬ 
spot activity has not previously been 
observed. 

Although the available data are frag¬ 
mentary (particularly concerning the 
ages of seafloor features), in general 
the reconstructions pass the test. A 
good example is the track of the hot 
spot that formed the Great Meteor 
Seamount south of the Azores [see il¬ 
lustration on pages 134 and 135]. Two 
hundred million years ago the area 
northwest of 1 ludson Bay on the Arc¬ 
tic Circle was over the Great Meteor 
plume; 50 million years later the hot 
spot was under Ontario. The exposure 
of the Canadian shield from Manitoba 
to Ontario can be attributed to uplift¬ 
ing of the crust by the plume: in an up¬ 
lifted area, sediment covering the base¬ 
ment rocks is more likely to be eroded 
away over lime. 

One hundred million years ago the 
track had reached the young and nar¬ 
row Atlantic off Cape Cod. The passage 
of New Hampshire over the hot spot is 
recorded by magma intrusions in the 
metamorphic rock of the White Moun¬ 
tains; the intrusions are between 100 
and 124 million years old. For the peri- 


GREENLAND FAEROE PLATEAU might 
have been formed by the Iceland hot 
spot. The parallel colored lines are mag¬ 
netic isochrons used to reconstruct past 
positions of the plates. Fifty million 
years ago {top) the hot spot was under 
the coast of Greenland and began feed¬ 
ing the ridge. The V shape of the pla¬ 
teau reflects the hot-spot track. By 36 
million years ago (middle) the plates 
had changed course, as reflected in the 
new section of the plateau. At about 
that time, the spreading axis moved 
west over the hot spot, which by then 
was under oceanic lithosphere. Hot 
spot-fed spreading has continued in 
the west until now (bottom), forming 
Iceland. At an earlier time, when it was 
close to a northern ridge, the plume 
may have built the Voring Plateau. 
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od from about 100 to 80 million years 
ago, the track follows the trend of the 
New England Seamounts. Based on ra¬ 
diometric dating of rocks collected 
from the seamounts, Robert A. Duncan 
of Oregon State University has shown 
that the volcanoes get progressively 
younger toward the southeast along the 
chain. Their ages coincide with their 
passage over the hot spot. From the 
ages and the distances between the 
seamounts, Duncan has calculated the 
velocity of the North American plate 
during that period: about 4.7 centime¬ 
ters per year. 

Approximately 80 million years ago 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge migrated west¬ 
ward over the plume. The track contin¬ 
ues on the African plate and ends at 
the Great Meteor Seamount. At present 
the hot spot should be about 500 kilo¬ 
meters southwest of Great Meteor. Al¬ 
though there is a swell in that region of 
the seafloor, there is no sign of current 
volcanism; the plume may have be¬ 
come inactive. 

A swell in the ocean floor, like an 
exposed continental shield, is an 
l area of uplifted crust. Some 
time ago Robert S. Detrick and S. T. 
Trough, then at the University of Rhode 
Island, proposed that a plume pro¬ 
duces uplift not by bending the litho¬ 
sphere but by thinning it, replacing 
cold, dense lithosphere with hot, buoy¬ 
ant rock from the asthenosphere. After 
passing over an active hot spot, both 
seafloor and continental swells pre¬ 
sumably cool and gradually sink back 
to their former altitude. Swells on the 
seafloor are interruptions of the pro¬ 
cess in which the lithosphere cools, 
thickens and sinks as it moves away 
from a mid-ocean ridge, eventually 
plunging into the asthenosphere at a 
trench. 

The hot-spot anomalies, however, are 
by no means insignificant interrup¬ 
tions. There are some 40 active hot 
spots, and the swells associated with 
them have an average diameter of about 
1,200 kilometers. Thus swells cover 
roughly 10 percent of the earth's sur¬ 
face. This observation led Trough and 
Richard Heestand of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity 1 to suggest that the depth of the 
seafloor in a particular region is con¬ 
trolled not only by the progressive 
cooling of the lithosphere but also 
by the time elapsed since the region 
passed over a hot spot. 

In the same way, hot spots could 
control the thickness of the continen¬ 
tal lithosphere. Moreover, the thinning 


and weakening of continental plates by 
mantle plumes may produce more dra¬ 
matic effects than the exposure of 
basement rock: it may cause them to 
rift apart. In the early 1970s Kevin C. 
Burke of the State University of New 
York at Albany noticed that some hot 
spots are associated with three-arm rift 
systems, in which two of the arms have 
formed a plate boundary, whereas the 
third has failed. The failed rifts form 
valleys extending into the continents; 
an example is the Niger River Valley. 

The reconstructions of the Atlantic 
opening reveal a number of hot-spot 
tracks along which continents have 
subsequently broken up, probably mil¬ 
lions of years after the plates passed 
over the plumes. The track of the hot 
spot that formed the Madeira Islands, 
for example, runs between the west 
coast of Greenland and the east coast 
of Baffin Island and Labrador; the 
plume that created St. Helena can be 
traced along the south coast of West 
Africa and the north coast of Brazil, In 
the future, a rift may develop in the 
Snake River plain, where the North 
American plate has been weakened by 
the track of the hot spot now under 
Yellowstone National Park. 

A MT antle plumes explain much of 

V/l the geologic activity in the cen- 
X * JLter of the plates. As the plates 
move over the hot spots, however, so 
do the plate boundaries, including the 
mid-ocean ridges; unlike the hot spots, 
the ridges are not anchored deep in the 
mantle. What happens when a plume is 
under or near a spreading axis? 

A plume directly under a spreading 
center augments the flow of molten 
rock welling up from the asthenosphere 
To form new r crust. The crust over the 
hot spot is therefore thicker than it 
is along the rest of the ridge, and the 
result is a plateau rising above the 
surrounding seafloor. The most strik¬ 
ing example is Iceland, a hot-spot is¬ 
land that straddles the Mid-Atlantic 
Ridge: there the up welling is so intense 
and the crust so exceptionally thick 
that the plateau is above sea level. Geo- 
chemically the Icelandic crust is dis¬ 
tinctly different from typical ocean¬ 
ic crust; it show's dear evidence of a 
hot-spot contribution. Gravity measure¬ 
ments indicate that the core of the 
plume is under the southeastern part 
of the island. The volcanic peaks there 
are visible signs of a powerful up- 
welling current: as much as 5,500 feet 
high, they are covered by the Vatna- 
jokull glacier. (In 1918 an eruption un¬ 


der the glacier unleashed a flood of 
meltwater at a discharge rate 20 times 
that of the Amazon River.) 

Some of the material in the strong 
Iceland plume also seems to spread 
out under the lithosphere. The litho¬ 
sphere slopes upward toward a spread¬ 
ing axis, and one of us (Vogt) has pro¬ 
posed that the axis north and south of 
Iceland has acted as a pipeline, chan¬ 
neling partially molten rock away from 
the hot spot. In both directions along 
the ridge the excess plume material 
produces abnormally elevated topogra¬ 
phy out to a distance of approximately 
1,500 kilometers. To the south of Ice¬ 
land the broad plateau tapers to form 
the typical Mid-Atlantic Ridge, The ta¬ 
pered structure probably arises from 
the fact that most of the volatile-rich, 
easily melted plume rock is used up 
near Iceland, Indeed, Schilling has 
found that the chemical composition of 
basalts dredged from the Ridge be¬ 
comes progressively more like M nor- 
mar oceanic crust with increasing dis¬ 
tance from Iceland, suggesting that the 
relative contribution of the hot spot 
gradually declines. 

On the flanks of the ridge south of 
Iceland there are symmetric pairs of 
secondary ridges. Each pair forms a 
southward-pointed V whose apex is 
on the spreading axis. These features 
could have been produced by “waves” 
of intensified flux or of unusually hot 
and buoyant material from the plume. 
A wave traveling down the ridge wmild 
generate anomalously thick crust, af¬ 
fecting the area nearest the hot spot 
first. The elevated crust would then he 
carried away on each side of the axis 
by the spreading plates, forming the V- 
shaped secondary ridges. From the 
known spreading rate and the angle be¬ 
tween the secondary ridges and the 
spreading axis, one can estimate the 
speed of the plume material; it seems 
to flow down the axis at a rate of five 
to 20 centimeters per year. 

B ecause the mid-ocean ridges 
move, a hot spot is unlikely to be 
situated under a spreading center 
for more than a geologically brief pe¬ 
riod. It is conceivable, however, that 
a plume might feed a spreading axis 
from a distance, provided it is close 
enough to the region in which the base 
of the lithosphere slopes up tow’ard Lhe 
axis. This concept helps to explain cer¬ 
tain unusual surface features in the Ice¬ 
land area. 

The plateau that includes Iceland 
stretches from Greenland in the west 
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to the Faeroe Islands in the east. The 
section of the plateau east of Iceland 
and east of the current spreading cen¬ 
ter has long puzzled geologists* Its lin¬ 
ear trend suggests a hot-spot origin. 
Yet it could not simply have been 
formed by the motion of a plate over a 
fixed plume, because it does not coin¬ 
cide with the track of the Iceland hot 
spot, which is known from the recon¬ 
structions of the early Atlantic. Some 
workers have interpreted this as a sign 
that the hot spot has not remained 
stationary but has instead wandered 
about, forming the plateau by occa¬ 
sionally punching through the plate. 
The argument implies that the recon¬ 
structions are inaccurate: if plumes are 
not fixed, they provide no absolute ref¬ 
erence frame for mapping plate mo¬ 
tions over the mantle. 

Our own hypothesis is that the ice- 
land hot spot has remained stationary 
and that the Iceland-Faeroe plateau 
section was made by rock flowing east¬ 
ward from the hot spot to a now ex¬ 
tinct spreading center. The hypothesis 
can be tested. Presumably the plume 
would feed the closest point on the 
ridge* Thus, at any time during the for¬ 
mation of the plateau, a line represeni- 
iog the shortest distance from The 
plume to the ridge should intersect 
the center of the plateau. The plateau 
would be symmetric about the ridge 
axis but not necessarily perpendicular 
to it* With respect to the hot spot, the 
plates might have a component of mo¬ 
tion parallel to the axis, and the orien¬ 
tation of the plateau would be obtained 
by adding that component to the rela¬ 
tive motion of the plaLes (perpendicu¬ 
lar to Lhe axis). Finally, the age of the 
plateau at any point would be the same 
as that of the surrounding seafloor, be¬ 
cause Lhe two were formed at the same 
time. None of these predictions would 
hold if the plateau were formed by a 
wandering hot spot that was not feed¬ 
ing a ridge. 

To test the model, one of us (Vink) 
reconstructed the opening of the Nor- 
wegian-Greenland Sea and the forma¬ 
tion of lhe plateau. The method is the 
same as that used for reconstructing 
the early Atlantic: superposing magnet¬ 
ic isochrons reveals the relative posi¬ 
tion of the plates at the time of a given 
magnetic anomaly, and the hot-spot 
track shows the plate motions in Lhe 
hot-spot reference frame. 

During the early opening of the 
basin, some 50 to 60 milli on years ago, 
the Iceland hot spot tvas under eastern 
Greenland, its southerly track reflects 
the northward motion of the Greenland 


plate. The passage of the plate over the 
plume probably produced the exten¬ 
sive igneous rock formations south¬ 
west of Scoresby Sound, which from ra¬ 
diometric evidence are judged to be 
roughly 55 million years old. About 50 
million years ago the Greenland conti¬ 
nental shelf moved over the hot spot* 
Excess plume material could have be¬ 
gun flowing along the base of the oce¬ 
anic lithosphere to the spreading cen¬ 
ter, and the plateau would have started 
to form. The Faeroe Islands, now r at the 
eastern end of the plateau, would have 
been created first; their basalts are be¬ 
tween 50 and 60 million years old. In 
the reconstruction of the period the 
nascent plateau is roughly symmetric 
about the spreading axis, and the V 
shape of its northern edge reflects lhe 
northerly motion of the plates with re¬ 
spect to the hot spot. 

By 36 million years ago the plates had 
switched to a more westerly course, 
causing the hot-spot track to bend to 
the east. The change Is apparent in 
the geometry of lhe plateau: the V is 
split by a younger segment with an 
east-west heading, perpendicular to the 
spreading axis. The plateau remains 
symmetric about the axis, and a line 
from the hot-spot position intersects 
the axis at the center of the plateau* 
Both observations indicate the plume 
was continuing to charnel molten rock 
to the ridge* 

By that time the hot spot was under 
oceanic lithosphere, which is somewhat 
thinner than continental lithosphere. 
The plume would have thinned it fur¬ 
ther, Our model assumes that the ridge 
subsequently jumped to the area of 
weakened lithosphere, leaving an ex¬ 
tinct spreading center on the eastern 
section of the plateau. .Although the ex¬ 
istence of such a relic is still being de¬ 
bated, geologic activity seems indeed 
to have ceased in the east at about the 
time die spreading axis would have 
jumped to the west; rocks collected 
from a drill hole near the center of the 
eastern section are roughly 40 to 43 
million years old. 

Seafloor spreading continued at the 
western end of the plateau. With the 
hot spot positioned under the spread¬ 
ing axis, plume material began to flow 
down the axis, giving the ridge its pre¬ 
sent tapered structure to the south The 
westward-moving plates soon pushed 
the axis off the hot spot, but the plume 
continued to feed the ridge. The oldest 
outcrops on Iceland are found near the 
east and west coasts; as one would ex¬ 
pect on an island formed at a spread¬ 
ing axis, their ages suggest the island 


was born between 16 and 12 million 
years ago. Iceland remains geologically 
active. In the past few million years 
eastward movements of the spreading 
axis have once again placed the ridge 
over the hot spot* 

The reconstructions show that a 
fixed Iceland hot spot could well have 
produced the observed geometry of the 
Greenland-! aeroe Plateau, It may also 
have formed the Voring Plateau, even 
though that is now 500 kilometers 
north of Iceland. The hypothesis rests 
on the assumption that a plume will 
always feed the closest section of a 
spreading axis. Just before the for¬ 
mation of the Greenland-Faeroe Pla¬ 
teau, when the hot spot was still under 
Greenland, it may have been closest to 
a northern ridge segment. During that 
period, it could have produced the 
Voting Plateau. The northerly motion 
of the Greenland plate later brought 
the southern spreading axis closer to 
the hot spot, and so the plume 
switched targets. 

Like plate tectonics itself, the notion 
of hot spots is a simple but powerful 
concept* It explains many features of 
the earth's surface that once seemed 
disparate, and further research will un¬ 
doubtedly Lead to the attribution of 
other effects to up welling plumes in 
the mantle. At the same time, the con¬ 
cept is appealingly intuitive* Indeed, it 
is only embellishing the truth a little to 
suggest the Hawaiians recognized the 
track of their hot spot centuries before 
it caught the attention of modern geol¬ 
ogists* According to Hawaiian legend, 
Fele, the fiery-eyed goddess of volca¬ 
noes, originally lived on Kauai, at the 
western end of the island chain* When 
the god of the sea evicted her, she fled 
to Oahu. Forced again to flee, she con¬ 
tinued to move east, to Maui, and final¬ 
ly to the island of Hawaii* She now 
seethes in the crater at Kilauea. 
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The Mid-Ocean Ridge 

It is the longest mountain chain, the most active volcanic area and until 
recently the least accessible region on the earth. New maps reveal 
striking details of how segments of the Ridge form and evolve 


by Kenneth C Macdonald and Paul J. Fox 


O n July 8, 1982, we boarded the 
research vessel Thomas Wash¬ 
ington to survey the East Pacific 
Rise, a volcanic mountain chain that 
lies under the Pacific Ocean. The Rise is 
part of the 75,000-kilometer-long for¬ 
mation known as the Mid-Ocean Ridge. 
Like the seam of a baseball, the Ridge 
winds around the globe from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean, around 
Africa, Asia and Australia, under the 
Pacific Ocean and to the west coast of 
North America. Even though the Ridge 
is by far the longest structure on the 
earth, less was known about its fea¬ 
tures than about the craters on the 
dark side of the moon. 

Our colleagues from the Seripps 
Institution of Oceanography had re¬ 
cently equipped the Thomas Washing¬ 
ton with a new type of sonar system, 
made by the General Instrument Cor¬ 
poration. Called SeaBeam, it could map 
a two-kilometer swath of the ocean 
floor in a single ping of the sonar. It 
would, we hoped, reveal the ocean 
floor in unprecedented detail, provid¬ 
ing new insights into the forces that 
form and shape the Mid-Ocean Ridge, 
After cruising southeast 2,500 kilo¬ 
meters from Lhe Seripps marine facility 
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in San Diego, we intersected the crest 
of the East Pacific Rise, located at a 
depth of about 2.5 kilometers. The Rise 
marks the boundary between the Pa¬ 
cific and Cocos tectonic plates, each a 
slab of the earth's crust and upper 
mantle. The plates separate at a rate of 
about 120 millimeters per year (twice 
the rate at which a fingernail grows). As 
the plates move apart, cracks form 
along the crest of the Rise, allowing 
molten rock to seep up from the man¬ 
tle. Some of the molten rock overflows 
onto the ocean floor in tremendous 
eruptions. The magma then solidifies 
to form many square kilometers of 
new oceanic crust each year. Only a 
few r kilometers above this activity, we 
felt like Lilliputians crawling along the 
spine of a slumbering giant that might 
awaken at any time. 

As the SeaBeam probed the spine of 
this giant, we watched images of the 
seascape appear on monitors on board 
the lhomas Washington We saw- some 
familiar features: the elevated terrain 
that defines the axis of the Ridge and 
large breaks, called transform faults, 
that offset ridge segments by hundreds 
of kilometers. Yet we and Peter F. Lons¬ 
dale of Seripps also observed sever¬ 
al unknown structures: segments that 
bend, ridges that overlap and oceanic 
crust that is warped and distorted near 
these features. 

Since the early 1980s our colleagues 
in France, the U.K. and the U.5. have 
also surveyed many stretches of the 
East Pacific Rise as well as other parts 
of the Mid-Ocean Ridge. These efforts 
have revealed that the Ridge has many 
lateral discontinuities that partition its 
axis into segments. Although discon¬ 
tinuities differ in form and behavior, 
most of them are deeper and less 
active volcanically than the segments 
they define. As a result, the crest of the 
Ridge undulates up and down by hun¬ 
dreds of meters over distances of from 
10 to 1,000 kilometers. During the past 
several years, w^e have come to under¬ 
stand how these discontinuities and 
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segments evolve and how they are re* 
lated to processes deep in the ear til’s 
crust and mantle. 

A merican oceanographer Bruce C. 
Heezen aptly described the Mid- 
LOcean Ridge as “the wound that 
never heals.” In 1956 he and W T . Mau¬ 
rice Ewing noticed that the earthquakes 
in the ocean basin define a continu¬ 
ous belt encircling the world. Because 
the belt coincided with portions of the 
Mid-Ocean Ridge lhai were known at 
the time, they proposed that the earth 
wns girdled by a continuous system of 
ocean ridges. Ever since their discovery 
oceanographers and geologists have 
tried to get a closer look at the Mid- 
Ocean Ridge to understand its origins. 

The global geologic processes that 
form and shape the Ridge were not 
understood until I960, when Harry 
H. Hess of Princeton University intro¬ 
duced the concept of seafloor spread¬ 
ing. Other workers further refined and 
developed Ms idea into the theory of 
plate tectonics. The theory posits that 
the crust and upper mantle are divided 
into a few dozen plates, such as the 
Pacific and the Cocos, which can move 
with respect to one another, Lf two 
plates separate, material from the man¬ 
tle can well up, forming a ridge and 
new oceanic crust. 
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The theory of plate tectonics ac¬ 
counts for the largest structures of 
the Mid-Ocean Ridge. Yet as early as 
1960 H. William Menard of Scripps and 
Heezen discovered that the Mid-Ocean 
Ridge is a discontinuous structure. As 
they mapped the Ridge with sound¬ 
ing devices, they found several places 
where it was offset at right angles to its 
length. In 1965 J. Tuzo Wilson of the 
University of Toronto identified these 
discontinuities as transform faults: a 
boundary formed perpendicular to the 
length of the Ridge, where the edges 


of tectonic plates slide past each other 
in opposite directions, later Richard 
N. Hey of the University of Hawaii re¬ 
alized the segments defined by two 
transform faults could shift in a direc¬ 
tion parallel to the length of the Ridge, 
This type of discontinuity' was called 
a propagating rift. 

By the 1980s oceanographers had 
identified many transform faults and 
propagating rifts. They had also deter¬ 
mined that different parts of the Mid- 
Ocean Ridge evolved at different rates. 
On the one hand, the plates forming 
the East Pacific Rise separate at “fast * 
rates of from 60 to 170 millimeters per 
year [see “The Crest of the East Pacific 
Rise,” by Kenneth C. Macdonald and 
Bruce P. Luyendyk; Scientific Amer¬ 
ican, May 1981]. On the other hand, 
the plates forming the Mid-Atlantic 
Ridge are pulled apart at slower rates 


of about 30 millimeters per year. Be¬ 
cause of variations in spreading rates 
and the rate at which magma is sup¬ 
plied to ridges, the topography of fast- 
spreading ridges differs from that of 
slow-spreading ones. The crest of a fast- 
spreading ridge is defined by an eleva¬ 
tion of the oceanic crust several hun¬ 
dred meters high and five to 20 kilome¬ 
ters wide. In contrast, the axis of a 
slow-spreading ridge is characterized 
by a rift valley a few kilometers deep 
and about 20 to 30 kilometers wide. 

In the early 1980s, based on observa¬ 
tions of the Mid-Atlantic Ridge, Hans 
Schouten of the Woods Hole Oceano¬ 
graphic Institution, Kim D. Klitgord of 
the U.S. Geological Survey and their 
co-workers proposed that transform 
faults partition the Mid-Ocean Ridge 
into segments that behave indepen¬ 
dently of one another. They suggested 
that each spreading segment was con¬ 
nected to a source region deep in the 
mantle. Their data indicated that each 
segment is about 50 kilometers long 
and that the source regions and their 
associated ridge segments remain un¬ 
changed for tens of millions of years. 

When we and Lonsdale mapped large 
portions of the axis of the East Pacif¬ 
ic Rise in 1982, we expected the Rise 
would he a fairly continuous structure, 
because only nine widely spaced trans¬ 
form faults had been discovered along 
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EAST PACIFIC RISE forms as the Pacif¬ 
ic and Cocos plates separate at a “fast” 
rate of 120 millimeters per year. Here 
a high-resolution map depicts a 1,000- 
kilometer stretch of the Rise, extending 
from latitude eight to 17 degrees north. 
The map reveals two kinds of discon¬ 
tinuities: large offsets, about 100 kilo¬ 
meters long, known as transform faults, 
and smaller offsets, about 10 kilome¬ 
ters long, called overlapping spreading 
centers. Colors indicate depths of from 
2,350 {pink) to 3,500 meters (dark blue). 
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its 5,000 -kilometer length. To our sur¬ 
prise, the axis of the Rise was frequent¬ 
ly disrupted by many small offsets 
(more than 40 have been mapped to 
date). These discontinuities partitioned 
the Ridge into segments ranging in 
length from 10 to 200 kilometers, Un- 




like transform faults, these offsets were 
characterized by overlapping ridge tips, 
and they did not have a clearly defined 
fault that connected the Ups [see il¬ 
lustration below]. Since their discovery 
we have mapped the off-axis regions 
around these overlapping offsets and 
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have learned that the features evolve 
rapidly. In addition, we have found that 
the discontinuities can migrate along 
the Ridge, at varying speeds and in 
various directions. Individual segments 
bounded by those discontinuities can 
apparently lengthen or shorten. High- 
resolution maps have also documented 
similar nonrigid discontinuities on the 
slow-spreading Mid-Atlantic Ridge. 

T o determine the origin of these 
discontinuities, we and our col¬ 
leagues attempted to find connec¬ 
tions between segmentation and vol¬ 
canic activity. Although volcanism can 
change greatly from one segment to 
the next, it does vary systematically 
along the length of each segment. The 
least active regions are deep discon¬ 
tinuities, whereas the most active re¬ 
gions are shallow centers of segments 
[see “The Oceanic Crust,” by Jean Fran- 
cheteau; Scientific American, Sep¬ 
tember 1983f 

From these observations and others, 
we, Schouten and our colleagues devel¬ 
oped a magma-supply model of ridge 
segmentation. In the mantle at a depth 
of from 30 to 60 kilometers, rocks are 
heated to high temperatures, but be¬ 
cause they are usually subjected to 
high pressure, they remain in a solid 
state. The environment is somewhat 
different at the boundary between tec¬ 
tonic plates. As plates separate, some 
of the rock decompresses and melts. 
The molten rock then percolates up 
through the manLle and fills a shallow 
chamber in the crust beneath the crest 
of the ridge. As the chamber swells 
with magma and begins to expand, the 
crest of the ridge can be pushed up¬ 
ward by the buoyant forces from both 
the molten rock in the magma chamber 
and the broader region of hot rock in 
the upper mantle [see illustration on 
page 146]. 

According to the magma-supply mod¬ 
el of segmentation, the greater the sup¬ 
ply of molten and hot rock to a region, 
the higher the overlying ridge segment 
will be elevated. Furthermore, the rate 
and volume of the molten-rock supply 
can change from region to region, cre¬ 
ating variations in the morphology of 
the different overlying segments. 

The magma-supply model also ac¬ 
counts for smaller structural varia¬ 
tions. As magma in the chambers mi¬ 
grates laterally along the ridge axis, the 
thin, brittle crust above the magma 
chamber stretches and fractures. The 
magma can erupt through these frac¬ 
tures to the ocean floor. As the cracks 
continue to grow, volcanic eruptions 
follow in their wake. The eruptions will 
continue until the production of mag- 


DlSCOlSTIlNUrnES in the Mid-Ocean Ridge can be classified according to shape, size 
and longevity. For a fast-spreading center, such as the East Pacific Rise, a first-order 
discontinuity (n) is a transform fault, where rigid plates slide past each other. It off¬ 
sets the Ridge by at least 50 kilometers. A second-order discontinuity (b) is usually 
a large overlapping spreading center that offsets the Ridge by at least two kilome¬ 
ters. A third-order discontinuity (c) is a small overlapping spreading center that off¬ 
sets the Ridge by 0.5 to two kilometers. A fourth-order discontinuity (c) is char¬ 
acterized by slight deviations in axial linearity. For a slow-spreading center, such as 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge, a first-order discontinuity (d) is also typically a transform 
fault, but it represents a break in a rift valley rather than a ridge crest A second-or¬ 
der discontinuity (e) is a bend, or jog, in the rift valley. A third-order discontinuity 
( f ) is a gap between chains of volcanoes, whereas a fourth-order discontinuity (f ) 
is a small gap within a chain of volcanoes. First- and second-order structures are 
usually flanked by distorted crust that formed as the discontinuity evolved. They 
are known to persist longer than third- and fourth-order discontinuities because the 
oceanic crust near the higher-order structures does not show evidence of distortion. 
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ma subsides and the supply of magma 
is exhausted. Temporal variations in 
melt delivery affect a segment’s evolu¬ 
tion: when a segment is well supplied 
with molten rock as compared with 
its neighbors, the segment tends to 
lengthen, and when it is poorly sup¬ 
plied, the segment shortens. It is this 
swelling and shrinking of the magma- 
supply system, in response to plate 
separation, that initiates the lengthen¬ 
ing or shortening of segments and the 
migration of small discontinuities. 

The magma-supply model appears 
to agree with seismic and gravitational 
measurements of the East Pacific Rise. 
Seismic measurements reveal that a 
good reflector of sound energy 7 exists 
about 1.2 to 2.5 kilometers beneath 
the shallow portions of each ridge seg¬ 
ment. This reflector often deepens and 
then disappears near discontinuities. In 
1987 Robert S. Detrick of the Universi¬ 
ty of Rhode Island and his co-workers 
proposed that the reflector is the roof 
of a magma chamber. The strength of 
sound reflection can be explained by a 
thin cap of nearly 100 percent melt 
along the top of the chamber. 


Most geologists and oceanographers 
now agree the reflector is a long, shal¬ 
low body of magma beneath the ridge 
surrounded by hot rock. John A. Or- 
cutt of Scripps and his colleagues have 
made seismic measurements along the 
northern East Pacific Rise, which sug¬ 
gest such a chamber of molten rock is 
only two to four kilometers wide and 
less than one kilometer thick. The mag¬ 
ma chamber is surrounded by a wid¬ 
er region of very hot (perhaps slightly 
molten) rock. The reservoir may be six 
to 10 kilometers wide and three to six 
kilometers thick. This region of hot 
rock extends at least to the base of the 
oceanic crust and probably a few kilo¬ 
meters into the upper mantle [see illus¬ 
tration on page 149], 

The presence of magma chambers 
and hot-rock reservoirs has been sup¬ 
ported by precise measurements of 
the gravitational field there, which indi¬ 
cate the presence of a buoyant mass 
beneath the ridge axis. From both seis¬ 
mic and gravitational measurements, 
workers have deduced that the mag¬ 
ma chamber resembles a mushroom in 
cross section: it has a narrow stalk of 


partial melt feeding a wide but very 
thin lens of pure melt. 

Seismic evidence has not definitively 
proved that magma chambers exist be¬ 
neath slow-spreading formations such 
as the Mid-Atlantic Ridge. Other mea¬ 
surements, however, seem to support a 
magma-supply model for slow-spread¬ 
ing ridges. Donald W. Forsyth and Ban- 
Yuen Kuo of Brown University and Jian 
Lin and G. Michael Purdy of Woods 
Hole found anomalies in the gravita¬ 
tional field, which were centered over 
the shallowest parts of several seg¬ 
ments of the Mid-Atlantic Ridge. The 
best explanation for these anomalies is 
an upwelMng of hot mantle material or 
a thickening of the oceanic crust be¬ 
neath the shallow parts of each seg¬ 
ment. Both interpretations are consis¬ 
tent with the magma-supply model. 

It w^as a great relief that the seismic 
and gravitational measurements sup¬ 
ported, at least in a general sense, the 
magma-supply model of segmentation. 
We and many other tectonicists and 
geochemists had stuck our necks out 
fairly far with that hypothesis. True, 
some of us thought the chamber would 



MID-ATLANTIC RIDGE emerges as the South American and 
African plates pull apart at the “slow" rate of approximately 
30 millimeters per year. The axis of the Ridge is marked by a 
two-ldloineter-deep rift valley, which is typical of most slow- 


spreading ridges. The map reveals a 12-kilomeier jog of the rift 
valley, a second-order discontinuity, and also shows a first- 
order discontinuity called the Cox transform fault. Colors in¬ 
dicate depths of from 1,900 (pink) to 4,200 meters {dark blue). 
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MAGMA seeps up from deep within the mantle to form the East Padfic Rise 
(shown in cross section along the crest of the ridge). Investigators speculate that 
partially melted rock from depths of 30,000 to 60,000 meters percolates upward 
and is produced in greater quantities in some areas {dark red) than in others {light 
red). They propose that the molten rock fills and expands magma chambers. Seis¬ 
mic measurements suggest that the tops of the chambers are at the depth indicat¬ 
ed by the broken red line. Molten rock ascends from the magma chamber through 
cracks in the crust and then solidifies or erupts onto the ocean floor. The depth 
of the ridge (black line at top) was determined from sonar measurements. The 
chamber breaks below discontinuities of order one, two and sometimes three. 


be larger, and it remains to be seen if 
magma actually flows laterally below 
the ridge axis, but significant evidence 
has been found to support the model 

r I 1 he magma-supply model has 
been quite successful in account- 

L ing for the many different types 
of discontinuities and segments. Such 
structures are classified as first, sec¬ 
ond, third or fourth order according to 
their size, longevity, geometry' and be¬ 
havior. It has been demonstrated that 
first-, second- and third-order struc¬ 
tures are fundamental components of 
both fast- and slow-spreading ridges. 
(The role of fourth-order features re¬ 
mains unsolved.) Because these struc¬ 
tures have been investigated in more 
detail on fast-spreading ridges, we will 
describe them in that setting first. 

The most common type of first- 
order discontinuity is the transform 
fault. It appears where rigid plates slide 
past each other. First-order discontinu¬ 
ities offset the ridge segments by at 
least 20 kilometers and usually more 
than 50 kilometers. Hence, most trans¬ 
form faults were large enough to be 
revealed by early reconnaissance-map- 
ping efforts. These discontinuities typi¬ 
cally define segments from 200 to 800 
kilometers long. 

On the ocean floor, transform faults 
appear to be narrow', straight hands 
linking the ends of segments. These 
bands can be traced in the flanks of 
a ridge for hundreds to thousands 
of kilometers [see illustration on page 
1431. Such traces indicate that first-or¬ 
der structures persist for millions to 
tens of millions of years. 

A first-order segment can be broken 
up by several second-order discontinu¬ 
ities that are usually spaced from 50 
to 300 kilometers apart. Unlike first- 
order structures, however, second-or¬ 
der segments are not rigid, and their 
motion is not concentrated along a 
narrow fault zone. Second-order dis¬ 
continuities are complex features char¬ 
acterized by oblique and overlapping 
structures. 

Second-order discontinuities are typ¬ 
ically features that resemble the arms 
of two people who are preparing to 
shake hands. The arms (ridges) are ex¬ 
tended in such a way that the hands 
(the curved ends of ridges) overlap. 
The distance between the “hands" 
varies from one to 20 kilometers. The 
offset is typically three times shorter 
than the distance that the ridges over¬ 
lap. Such a feature is known as an over¬ 
lapping spreading center [see illustra¬ 
tion on opposite page]. 

When overlapping spreading centers 
were discovered in 1982, we could not 
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account for many of their character¬ 
istics, Why did so many centers have 
an overlap-to-offset ratio of 3 to 1? 
What happened to the crust that lies 
between the overlapping ridges? Why 
did the ridges create a distinctive curv¬ 
ing pattern? 

In 1984 David D. Pollard of Stanford 
University, Jean-Christophe Sempere, 
then at the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, and one of us (Macdon¬ 
ald) found that the highly repetitive 
shape of overlapping spreading centers 
could be explained by the way cracks 
develop and propagate along ridges. As 
tectonic plates are pulled apart, cracks 
form perpendicular to the direction of 
tension. In the middle of a segment the 
direction of stress is usually perpen¬ 
dicular to the ridge axis, so the cracks 
will lengthen parallel to the ridge. In 
the region of overlapping segments, 
however, the direction of stress can 
vary. As a crack from the middle of 
a segment begins to grow toward the 
region of overlap, the crack first 
deflects away from the region and then 
hooks toward it [see illustration on 
next page]. The crack allows magma to 
erupt onto the ocean floor, and a new 
ridge tip is formed. But once the cracks 
overlap by a distance that approaches 
three times their offset, the crack prop¬ 
agation stalls abruptly. Soon after, a 
new crack begins to develop behind the 


first. As the second develops, the first 
ridge tip is shed off onto the flanks be¬ 
cause of plate separation. 

S preading centers that overlap by 
more than several kilometers usu¬ 
ally leave “wakes” of deformed 
oceanic crust up to 80 kilometers wide. 
The ocean floor within such a dis¬ 
turbed region, called a discordant 
zone, is 100 to 300 meters deeper than 
the surrounding ocean floor; in like 
manner, the overlapping spreading 
centers lie 100 to 300 meters deeper 
than the shallow, magmatically robust 
parts of the ridge segments. These fea¬ 
tures have emerged from maps that 
several expeditions have made of the 
flanks of the East Pacific Rise. The 
maps of the discordant zones also 
show curved fossil ridge tips 10 to 40 
kilometers long, which have been cut 
off at overlapping spreading centers. 
The magma-supply model appears to 
account for the structure of the over¬ 
lapping spreading centers. It seems 
that overlapping spreading centers are 
at the ends of magma sources and tend 
to be deprived of magma. If this is 
true, the crust created at overlapping 
spreading centers may be up to 50 
percent thinner than the six-kilometer- 
thick crust near the centers of each 
segment. Detailed seismic and gravita¬ 
tional measurements need to be car¬ 


ried out in these areas to test this idea. 

Measurements of the earth‘s magnet¬ 
ic field at overlapping spreading cen¬ 
ters support the idea that such cen¬ 
ters occur where the magma supply is 
low. It turns out that lava that erupts 
from small magma chambers, which al¬ 
ternately solidify and become replen¬ 
ished, tends to contain more iron- 
rich minerals in a highly magnetized 
state. On the other hand, magma cham¬ 
bers large enough to remain molten be¬ 
tween episodes of magma replenish¬ 
ment produce lava that is magnetically 
weak. Because rock near overlapping 
spreading centers is often much more 
strongly magnetic than rock elsewhere 
along the ridge, it seems likely that the 
centers are fed discontinuously from 
isolated pockets of magma. 

Based on the age of the crust into 
which the discordant zones extend and 
on the patterns of off-axis wakes, Laura 
J. Perram, Suzanne M. Carbotte and 
Marie-Helene Cormier of the Universi¬ 
ty of California at Santa Barbara have 
demonstrated that second-order seg¬ 
ments persist as discrete entities for 
up to several million years. The dis¬ 
continuities may slowly oscillate in po¬ 
sition by 10 to 20 kilometers on the 
ridge or may migrate along the ridge 
many tens of kilometers at rates of 20 
to 100 millimeters per year A disconti¬ 
nuity tends to move in spurts; a ridge 



OVERLAPPING SPREADING CENTER, which cuts across the 
East Pacific Rise near latitude 12 degrees north, was sur¬ 
veyed to determine its topography (/eft) and magnetization 
(right). The topographical map shows that the overlapping 
spreading center offsets the Rise by eight kilometers. Colors 
indicate depths of from 2,350 (pink) to 3,500 meters (dark 
blue). The two arms of the discontinuity overlap by 27 kilo¬ 
meters. The arms narrow and deepen near the discominuity r 
presumably because the supply of magma to the region is 
low. The ocean floor near the discontinuity—also known as 
the wake—is unusually deep and is littered with ridge tips, 



especially on the west side. It turns out that regions that are 
not well supplied with magma are highly magnetized. In the 
map at the right, magnetization decreases in strength from 
red to yellow regions. The map reveals the wake (red) of the 
overlapping spreading center. The green-blue troughs were 
created 700,000 years ago when the earth's magnetic field 
reversed polarity. The wake shows that the overlapping 
spreading center emerged about 700,000 years ago, migrat¬ 
ed north a short distance and then moved slowly south at 
70 millimeters per year. In the past 200,000 years migra¬ 
tion to the south has accelerated to 200 millimeters per year. 
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segment can lengthen at rates of sev¬ 
eral hundred millimeters per year hut 
then may retreat and shorten for a 
time before making the next surge for¬ 
ward, In this way, the ridge tips at 
a second-order discontinuity appear to 
be "dueling” as they surge back and 
forth along the ridge, generally making 
slow progress in either direction |see il¬ 
lustration below}. 

A long the Bast Pacific Rise, third- 
order discontinuities usually 
l consist of overlapping spread¬ 
ing centers that offset the ridge by less 
than three kilometers. Segments de¬ 
fined by third-order discontinuities are 
from 30 to 100 kilometers long. Third- 
order discontinuities have been shown 
to correspond with breaks in magma 
chambers. 

The ridge segments defined by third- 


order discontinuities leave little or 
no evidence of oft-axis wakes. Because 
they produce little trace in old oceanic 
crust on the ridge flanks, we can con¬ 
clude that third-order discontinuities 
are geologically short-lived. In fact, we 
estimate that they are younger than 
10,000 years - the time it Lakes a fast¬ 
spreading ridge to generate two kilo¬ 
meters of crust. 

Fourth-order discontinuities are ei¬ 
ther subtle bends or tiny offsets less 
than 500 meters in size, ihe structures 
are often called devals (for slight 
DEViations in Axial Linearity), devals 
are usually spaced from 10 to 40 kil¬ 
ometers apart, A deval may be the 
manifestation of a single major erup¬ 
tion and therefore may be as young as 
hundreds to thousands of years old, 

devals are very difficult to detect. 
They can barely be resolved with sonar 


systems such as SeaBeam, and seismic 
measurements are not much help eT 
ther. In some cases, the magma cham¬ 
ber beneath a deval deepens slightly 
and, in rare instances, exhibits an ap¬ 
parent break. In most cases, the cham¬ 
bers below fourth-order discontinui¬ 
ties are fairly continuous. During the 
1982 cruise, one of us (Fox) pointed 
out to the other (Macdonald) that he 
had found several devals in the Sea- 
Beam maps, Macdonald then told Fox 
that he had been staring at the maps 
too closely on a rolling ship. We soon 
agreed that we should focus on the 
larger offsets if we wanted people to 
believe our ideas. 

Indeed, fourth-order segments (the 
sections of ridge between devals) were 
not recognized as distinct and signifi¬ 
cant features until 1986, when Charles 
H. l«angmuir of the Lamont-Doherty 




OFF-AXIS FEATURES are generated by an overlapping spread¬ 
ing center, as illustrated in the diagram (top) and the map 
(bottom). An overlapping spreading center is depicted U). A 
crack develops to the south of the eastern ridge tip (2), al¬ 
lowing molten rock to surface and form a new tip. The new 
tip lengthens until it overlaps the western ridge by three 
times the distance that separates them (3), As the regions of 
rock continue to pull apart, the original eastern ridge tip 
breaks off and migrates away (4). A new western tip begins 
to form (5). After many episodes of ridge-tip formation and 
migration (6), the off-axis structures show a net migration to 
the south. The high-resolution map of a region near 21 de¬ 


grees south reveals an overlapping spreading center that off¬ 
sets the East Pacific Rise by 12 kilometers. The discontinui¬ 
ty has had a complex evolution during the past two million 
years. Migration rates have exceeded 200 millimeters per 
year as northern and southern ridge tips have surged back 
and forth, but net migration toward the south has averaged 
20 millimeters per year. Numerous abandoned ridge tips 
within a wake of unusually deep seafloor can be seen on 
both sides of the overlapping spreading center. Seafloor 
structure is disrupted across an 80-kilometer-wide swath ad¬ 
jacent to this discontinuity. Colors indicate depths of from 
2350 (pink) to 2,900 (yellow) to 3,500 meters (dark blue). 
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MAGMA CHAMBER is thought lo extend below fast-spreading ridges. The magma 
chamber is a lens of mostly molten rock. The chamber sits atop a reservoir of par¬ 
tially melted rock. The chamber and reservoir are small and poorly supplied with 
molten rock near a discontinuity (deep region in foreground). Yet they can be 
larger and well supplied at a distance away from the discontinuity (background). 


Geological Observatory, John F. Bender 
of the University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte and their colleagues analyzed 
the geochemistry- of a 500-kilometer 
stretch of the East Pacific Rise. The 
workers collected rock samples from 
precise sites on the ocean floor to see if 
structural segmentation could be asso¬ 
ciated with variations in rock chem¬ 
istry, They found that the rocks within 
each fourth-order segment had a simi¬ 
lar composition, whereas rocks from 
other segments had different chemical 
signatures. Such measurements have 
documented the fundamental nature of 
segmentation over a range of scales 
and have helped to identify many other 
DEVALS. 

Why do devals differ in chemical 
composition? One theory' posits that 
small blockages divide the magma 
chamber beneath adjacent fourth-order 
segments. These divisions would pre¬ 
vent the mixing of the magma in the 
chambers. Yet only a few such breaks 
have been detected in magma cham¬ 
bers beneath devals. 

Another theory' suggests that small 
batches of molten rock from isolated 
sources in the upper mantle may be in¬ 
jected locally into a magma chamber 
and may erupi onto the ocean floor be¬ 
fore much mixing occurs. This process 
would create a fourth-order segment 
with a distinctive rock chemistry. More 
evidence is needed to confirm or refute 
these ideas. 

We, Carbotte and Nancy R. Grindlay 
of the University of Rhode Island have 
documented several kinds of first-, sec¬ 
ond- and third-order discontinuities at 
slow'-spreading ridges in the South At¬ 
lantic. Like the first-order discontinu¬ 
ities on fast-spreading ridges, the slow- 
spreading counterparts are transform 
faults. Second-order discontinuities on 
slow-spreading ridges are defined by 
a lateral step of the rift valley or by 
a deep oblique basin along which the 
offset rift valleys are linked. The sec¬ 
ond-order discontinuities persist for 
millions of years—longer on average 
than second-order discontinuities on 
fast-spreading centers. Second-order 
discontinuities on slow-spreading cen¬ 
ters also migrate more slowly along the 
ridge axis than their fast-spreading 
counterparts. Third-order discontinui¬ 
ties at slow-spreading centers are small 
offsets in long volcanic chains within 
the rift valley floor, whereas fourth-or¬ 
der discontinuities may be small gaps 
between volcanoes, 

O ceanographers, tectonicists and 
geochemists have just begun to 
understand some of the impli¬ 
cations of segmentation for both slow- 


and fast-spreading ridges. We have 
found clear examples of first-, second-, 
third- and fourth-order structures and 
everything in between. Do segments 
evolve from fourth Lhrough first order 
and back again? We know that segmen¬ 
tation has been a fundamental process 
for at least 100 million years. Has seg¬ 
mentation played a role over a much 
longer period? Investigators have stud¬ 
ied exotic faunal communities that 
flourish near hoi springs on the Mid- 
Ocean Ridge, Can the survival and mi¬ 
gration of these communities be linked 
to the longevity of a given segment? 

These questions will be the focus of 
research for a program called the Ridge 
Interdisciplinary Global Experiments 
(ridge). Among the many goals of the 
program are to map the axis and flanks 
of the entire Mid-Ocean Ridge and to 
generate more detailed images of off- 
axis features. Even today geologists 
and oceanographers have mapped less 
than 5 percent of the seafloor. More 
than half of the earth's crust remains 
to be explored. 
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The Transistor 

Basic research in the electrical properties 
of solids has opened up an entirely new way 
of manipulating electrons to do useful work 


by Frank H. Rockett 


T n 1906 a young American electrical 
engineer named Lee De Forest dis¬ 
covered that if an electrified wire 
grid was placed across the path of a 
stream of electrons in a vacuum tube, 
the flow of electrons could be con¬ 
trolled in some rather interesting ways. 
The flow could be interrupted, reduced 
or stopped entirely; a feeble current of 
electrons entering at one end of the 
tube could be “amplified” to a powerful 
current at the outgoing end. ft was this 
classically simple invention by De For¬ 
est that gave birth to the tremendous 
technology of electronics. From il came 
radio, television, radar, X-ray cameras, 
electron microscopes, guided missiles, 
electronic calculators, robot machine 
tenders, electronic burglar alarms, in¬ 
struments that examine materials for 
Invisible flaws, doors that open them- 


1 RANK H. ROCKETT, an electrical en¬ 
gineer, was associate editor of the jour* 
rial Electronics when he wrote this article 
in 1948. 


selves—and doubtless greater wonders 
are yet to come. The electronic tube is 
easily one of the most ingenious inven¬ 
tions and most versatile tools of our 
fabulous century. 

Since De Forest's elementary discov¬ 
ery, the electronic tube has been de¬ 
veloped enormously. Electronic theory 
also has advanced rapidly, and it now 
appears that the vacuum tube is far 
from the last word. Within the past few 
months, a group of physicists at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories has made 
another profound and simple finding, 
which may rank in importance with 
that of De Forest, in essence, it is a 
method of controlling electrons in a 
solid crystal instead of in a vacuum. 
This discovery has yielded a device 
called the transistor (so named because 
it transfers an electrical signal across 
a resistor), which can do many of the 
things that a vacuum tube does. In¬ 
deed, it has certain advantages over 
the vacuum tube, ft reduces the com¬ 
plicated, delicate tube to a simple rig 
consisting basically of a couple of fine 
wires cat's whiskers in the radioman's 


language—and a small crystal; no vacu¬ 
um is needed. The transistor does not 
need to heat up, as a vacuum tube 
does, and so it goes to work instantly. 
It operates on a tiny amount of pow¬ 
er—about one tenth of that used by an 
ordinary flashlight bulb. And it can be 
made almost vanishingly small. The 
present experimental model is about 
the size of the eraser on the end of a 
pencil. 

The technological fruits of this inven¬ 
tion already appear extensive. The size 
of vacuum lubes is an important con¬ 
sideration in electronics, for it large- 
ly determines the size of the apparatus 
in which they are used. A television re¬ 
ceiver requires about two dozen tubes; 
the celebrated computing machine at 
the University of Pennsylvania known 
as ENIAC has 18,000. With ingenuity 
and painstaking labor, “subminiature” 
vacuum lubes only an inch long have 
been produced for some special pur¬ 
poses, but the transistor promises to 
reduce electronic equipment in general 
to an even smaller scale. Not only is the 
transistor itself liny, but it needs so lit¬ 
tle power and uses that little so effi¬ 
ciently (as a radio amplifier its efficien¬ 
cy is 25 percent, against a vacuum 
tube's 10 percent) that the size of bat¬ 
teries needed to operate portable de¬ 
vices can also be reduced. Thus, the 
transistor makes possible tinier hear¬ 
ing aids, really small portable radios, 
more compact electronic devices for 
aircraft and a great reduction in the 
bulk of stationary equipment. In com¬ 
bination with printed circuits—the 
compact new wiring system—it may 
open up entirely new applications for 
electronics. The transistor also sug¬ 
gests the possibility of a considerable 
improvement in telephone transmis¬ 
sion, because amplifiers for long-dis¬ 
tance cables can be built small and 
mounted inconspicuously on telephone 
poles, and a miniature amplifier may 
even be built into the telephone receiv¬ 
er to strengthen weak signals. 
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SIMPLE CIRCUIT uses a transistor in place of a vacuum tube. When a small signal 
passes over the surface of the transistor between the cat's whiskers, a larger 
current through the transistor is modulated in replica of the small signal. 
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Beyond this, the transistor vastly 
simplifies the manufacture and main¬ 
tenance of electronic equipment. Be¬ 
cause of its simple, sturdy construc¬ 
tion, it will be longer-lived and possi¬ 
bly Less costly than vacuum tubes. The 
transistor has important limitations: 
iLs power output in the present re¬ 
search stage is small {a maximum of 
about one fortieth of a watt), and the 
highest frequency at which it can oper¬ 
ate is about 10 megacycles (10 million 
cycles per second). But its power and 
frequency range are sufficient for most 
purposes in the regular broadcast, 
television and short-wave regions of 
the radio spectrum. 

T he transistor is the unexpected 
product of purely scientific cu¬ 
riosity. To tmderstand how it was 
conceived and how it works, one must 
examine the functions of the electronic 
tube and the way in which electric cur¬ 
rent is conducted by a solid. The basic 
purposes of an electronic tube are to 
convert an alternating current into a di¬ 
rect current (called rectification), to am¬ 
plify the signal, to break it up into puls¬ 
es instead of a continuous wave, or to 
make it oscillate, that is, beat in a regu¬ 
lar rhythm al a calculated frequency. 
The tube itself was invented in 1905 by 
the English physicist J. .Ambrose Flem¬ 
ing, who observed that if an alternating 
current was passed to a filament inside 
a vacuum tube, the electrons would boil 
off the end of the filament as Free parti¬ 
cles and would travel across the vacu¬ 
um to a positively charged plate at the 
other end, (This phenomenon, known 
as the Edison effect, had been noticed 
much earlier by Thomas Edison, but he 
had been unable to explain it and had 
made no practical use of it.) As long as 
the current was kept on, Lhe electrons 
would move only toward the attract¬ 
ing positive plate; hence, the tube was 
an easy means of changing alternating 
current into a direct, one-way signal. 
Fleming’s tube, called a diode because 
it had two electrodes—the filament and 
the plate—could be used as a detector 
for radio signals. But De Forest's addi¬ 
tion of the grid to control the electrons, 
making the tube a triode, w r as the step 
that gave the tube its great versatility 
and usefulness. Now the signal could 
be controlled and amplified (since a 
small number of electrons on the grid 
governed the flow of a much larger 
number from the filament to the plate). 
It could also be modified in other ways. 

When not in a vacuum, electrons ob¬ 
viously are much less easy to control, 
since they ding more or less firmly 
to orbits about the nuclei of atoms. 


Whether a solid will conduct electricity 
depends on the degree of freedom of 
its electrons. Copper, a good conduc¬ 
tor, has a single electron in its outer 
orbit or shell, and this relatively free 
electron readily serves to carry cur¬ 
rent. Most metals have such loosely 
held electrons and hence are good con¬ 
ductors. On the other hand, an dement 
such as sulfur, whose electrons are all 
locked in place by tight bonds with the 
nucleus and with other atoms, does not 
conduct electricity; it is an insulator. 

Between these extremes there is a 
class of materials known as semicon¬ 
ductors that furnish an occasional free 
electron for carrying current. Silicon 
and germanium are examples; they 
have about one free elearon for every 
1,000 atoms (as contrasted with cop¬ 
per, which has one for every atom). 
These semiconductors have long pos¬ 
sessed a special interest for electronic 
researchers. The important fact about 
them is that the number of current-car¬ 
rying electrons in them can be con¬ 
trolled. They can be made to act as 
conductors under some conditions and 


as insulators under others. Indeed, 
they are so sensitive that the current 
flowing in a semiconductor can be con¬ 
trolled by the brightness of a light shin¬ 
ing on it in a region where a fine wire 
touches it. So this class of materials 
has been adapted to many uses. The 
crystal detector, which was used in ear¬ 
ly radios and is now employed in an 
improved form in radar sets, is a semi¬ 
conductor. 

It was research into some of the mys¬ 
terious electrical properties of semi¬ 
conductors that led to the develop¬ 
ment of the transistor. It is helpful to 
try to visualize the electrical behav¬ 
ior of one of these substances. Picture 
a crystal of silicon (or germanium), 
which has four electrons In its outer 
shell—so-called valence electrons lhaL 
hook the atoms together. Because they 
are fully occupied in forming bonds 
between the atoms, the electrons are 
not available for carrying electricity. 
Now suppose some impurity w hich has 
five valence electrons, say, an atom of 
phosphorus, gets into the crystal. Four 
of these electrons become busy form- 



FARTY TRANSISTOR was about half the size of a paper clip. The metal lube of 
the transistor is cut away. The germanium crystal is the tiny block on the disk 
at bottom. Two cat’s whiskers are mounted on heavy leads. 
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ATOMS OF GERMANIUM, shown here in a schematic cry stal 
lattice, have Four electrons (black dots) in outer orbits. These 
move freely into gaps in adjacent orbits. 


ATOM OF PHOSPHORUS, introduced into a germanium crys¬ 
tal, has one more outer electron, this is free to travel 
through the crystal, improving its conductivity. 


ing bonds with silicon atoms, but the 
fifth is free to carry current. 

A more interesting case, and the one 
with which we are chiefly concerned 
here, is an impurity with ihree valence 
electrons, such as boron. One of the 
bonds needed for union with the sili¬ 
con atoms is missing. The result is a 
state of disequilibrium, as the physi¬ 
cists say; there is some shifting around 
of bonds, but however they arrange 
themselves there is bound to be a miss¬ 
ing electron. Because it is much easier 
to consider the movements of the gap 
created by the single missing electron 
than to follow the movements of ihe 
numerous other electrons as they cre¬ 
ate and fill in gaps, the missing elec¬ 
tron is treated as an actual physical en¬ 
tity, although it is called a M hole." It has 
ail the properties of an electron, such 
as mass and charge, except that, being 
the absence of an electron, iLs charge is 
positive instead of negative. 

T his, then, is a rough picture of 
the theory: the ability of a crys¬ 
tal semiconductor to conduct 
electricity is due to the presence of im¬ 
purities that free some of the electrons 
which would otherwise be occupied in 
linking atoms. But a physicist at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, John Bar¬ 
deen, became curious about a phenom¬ 
enon that seemed to leave a hole in 
the theory. When a semiconductor is 
placed between two metallic contacts 


in an electrical circuit, one of the con¬ 
tacts being the point of a line wire and 
the other a metal block, the arrange¬ 
ment acts as a readier, in a manner 
somewhat similar to the electronic 
tube. The reason is that the point con¬ 
tact between the semiconductor and 
the cat 1 s whisker has a low r cr resistance 
to electrical Now in one direction than 
in the other. This difference in resis¬ 
tance accounts for the rectifying action 
of a crystal. Because it passes current 
predominantly in lhe direction of low 
resistance, the alternating voltage is 
converted to direct current. 

One would suppose that the respec¬ 
tive resistances to current flow in one 
direction or the other would vary with 
ihe physical properties or resistance of 
the materials forming the contacts. But 
experiments showed that the proper¬ 
ties of the metals made much less 
difference than the theory had predict¬ 
ed. Bardeen decided that something 
must take place at the surface of the 
crystal that the theory had not ex¬ 
plained. Aided by previous work on a 
similar problem by William Shockley, 
director of the semiconductor research 
at Bell Labs, Bardeen undertook a theo¬ 
retical study of the conditions at the 
surface of a semiconductor. 

The result of this study was an 
important modificadon of the theory* 
which subsequent experiments were to 
prove correct. Bardeen reasoned that 
there were localiz.ed states on the sur¬ 


face of a semiconductor that differed 
from those in the interior. The number 
of such stales, he said, was equal to the 
number of surface atoms. Like impuri¬ 
ties in a crystal, these states produced 
holes capable of carry ing current. These 
holes consisted of spaces on the ex¬ 
posed side of the atoms, which normal¬ 
ly would be filled by electrons from ad¬ 
jacent atoms. This is an oversimplified 
picture of the theory, but it helps to 
make clear the essential concept: that 
the surface of a semiconductor is a bet¬ 
ter carrier of electricity than its interior. 
And Bardeen's theory satisfactorily ac¬ 
counted for the fact that the rectifying 
action of a crystal was independent of 
the particular metal used for the cat's 
whisker. 

S hockley soon carried out an ex¬ 
periment that gave strong support 
to the theory. He reasoned that an 
externally applied electric field should 
increase the conductivity of a crystal 
by inducing electrons out of the bonds. 
1 ie placed a sheet of germanium in an 
intense electric field. The increase in 
conductivity of the germanium turned 
out to be less than the old theory pre¬ 
dicted. But the measurements fitted in 
well with Bardeen's new theory. They 
could be explained by the assumption, 
suggested by Ills theory, that the con¬ 
ductive layer of electrons or holes on 
the surface of the germanium acted as 
a shield against penetration of the ma- 
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ATOM OF BORON, also introduced into germanium, has one 
fewer outer electron. This "hole" is able to migrate through a 
crystal in much the same way as a real electron. 


SURFACE ATOMS, one side of which does not adjoin other 
atoms, have unfilled holes. These make the surface of a crys¬ 
tal a conductor of tiny currents that pass across it. 


terial by the electric field, just as metal¬ 
lic shields around parts of radio sets 
keep away stray electric fields, 

Bardeen, Shockley and a colleague, 
W. H. Brattain, proceeded to further ex¬ 
periments and calculations, each new 
experiment resulting in refinements of 
the theory. They concluded that the su¬ 
perior conductivity of the surface layer 
of germanium in their experiments was 
accounted for chiefly by the presence 
of holes and lhat these holes were pro¬ 
duced not only by impurities and sur¬ 
face states but also by the current 
passing through the crystal. 

T hese studies, indicating a method 
of controlling the electrons or 
holes in a crystal, led Bardeen 
and Brattain to the invention of the 
transistor. The device consists of two 
fine tungsten wires of which the tips, 
only two thousandths of an inch apart, 
rest on a germanium crystal soldered 
in turn to a metal disk. All these ele¬ 
ments are housed in a metal cylinder 
that is connected electrically to the 
metal disk and crystal, thus forming 
Lhe ground terminal. The cat's whisker 
wires are connected to pins that can be 
plugged into a socket. 

An electrical signal, modified by a 
small positive "bias" voltage to place it 
in the proper state for action on the 
crystal, is transmitted to the crystal by 
one of the cal's whiskers, which is 
called Lhe emitter. The current releases 


holes in the surface layer of lhe crystal. 
The positive holes, flowing over the sur¬ 
face, are attracted to the second cat’s 
whisker, which is biased negatively. 

The first whisker controls the num¬ 
ber of holes flowing to the second 
whisker, just as a vacuum tube grid 
controls the number of electrons flow¬ 
ing to the plate. The second whisker, 
called the collector, absorbs the cur¬ 
rent carried by the holes and passes on 
the signal, amplified 100 times. 

The amplification is partly due to the 
fact that a change in the incoming cur¬ 
rent to the crystal produces a great¬ 
er change in the outgoing current. Most 
of it derives, however, from the great 
difference in resistance between the in¬ 
put and output ends of the circuit. The 
behavior of the electrons or holes is 
controlled in the crystal by superpos¬ 
ing variations on the positive and nega¬ 
tive biased voltages applied to the 
emitter and collector. Thus, the transis¬ 
tor is essentially a triode form of the 
crystal diode detector used in radio. 

Engineers at the Bell Laboratories 
have demonstrated that the transistor 
can be used as a voice amplifier, a tele¬ 
vision picture amplifier, a pulse am¬ 
plifier and an oscillator. They have 
even produced a superheterodyne ra¬ 
dio receiving set operating complete¬ 
ly without vacuum tubes. Transistors 
were used in the set's amplifiers and in 
the local oscillator; conventional ger¬ 
manium crystal detectors served as 


mixer and detector, and selenium rec¬ 
tifiers were used in the power supply. 
This set performed as well as a conven¬ 
tional five-tube superheterodyne re¬ 
ceiver, Since a transistor radio has no 
vacuum tubes to heat up, a program 
comes in at full strength as soon as the 
set is switched on. 

This instant response of the tran¬ 
sistor is especially useful In pulse- 
type communication systems and in 
electronic computers. The transistor 
will also have a special value in elec¬ 
tronic equipment that must operate 
continuously even when there are pow¬ 
er failures. Such equipment, which in¬ 
cludes telephone repeaters, fire and 
burglar alarms and the like, is generally 
equipped with batteries for an emer¬ 
gency power supply. The small pow¬ 
er requirements of the transistor will 
make it possible to use batteries for a 
prolonged period. 

Yet all these applications are less 
important than the fundamental new 
knowledge that has been gained about 
the structure and energy states of solid 
matter and the electrical behavior of 
the surface atoms in a semiconductor. 
Basic study of these phenomena has 
been undertaken not only at Bell Labs 
but at Purdue University, the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Radiation Lab¬ 
oratory at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The holes in the crystal 
lattice of atoms obviously are a promis¬ 
ing subject for further investigation. 
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Large-Scale Integration 
in Electronics 

Success in the miniaturization of electronic circuits 
opened the way to vast improvements in electronic 
devices. Here the early stages of the process are described 


by F. G. Heath 


T he most volatile technology of 
the present industrial age is that 
provided by electronics. Since 
the introduction of the transistor in 
1948—which in its day seemed a mar¬ 
vel of compactness compared with the 
glass vacuum tube—the size of elec¬ 
tronic devices has been reduced by a 
factor of 10 roughly every live years. 
This works out to a compression ap¬ 
proaching 100,000 between 1948 and 
1970. Ten years ago [I960]; when the 
term “microelectronics' 1 first came into 
use, a chip of silicon a tenth of an inch 
square might hold 10 to 20 transistors, 
together with a few diodes, capacitors 
and resistors. Today such chips can 
contain well over 1,000 separate elec¬ 
tronic components. The chip shown in 


F. G. HEATH was professor or digital 
processes at Lhe Institute of Science and 
Technology of the University of Man¬ 
chester and scientific adviser to Interna¬ 
tional Computers Ltd. when he wrote 
this article in 1970. After completing 
his education at Manchester, he worked 
in the electronics industry' designing ra¬ 
dio tubes and photoelectric multipliers. 
Joining Ferranti Ltd., he worked increas¬ 
ingly in [he area of digital electronics up 
to the time the linn produced the proto* 
type Argus process-control computer in 
1957. "When this machine was demon¬ 
strated to the Duke of Edinburgh,” he 
said, "I as project leader had a most 
important job: to see that under no 
circumstances hot hydraulic oil squirt¬ 
ed on the royal visitor.’ 1 On his return 
to the University of Manchester, Heath 
served as lecturer in electrical engineer¬ 
ing at the Institute of Science and Tech¬ 
nology' and as chief engineer at the 
Manchester Engineering Facilities of In¬ 
ternational Computers Ltd. 


the photomicrograph on the opposite 
page measures 0.11 by 0.14 inch and 
contains 1,244 transistors, 1,170 resis¬ 
tors and 71 diodes. 

The technology that produces such 
high-density electronic circuits is called 
large-scale integration, or LSI. Although 
the term has no precise definition, if is 
usually reserved for integrated circuits 
that comprise 100 or more “gates," or 
individual circuit functions, laid down 
with a density of 50,000 to 100,000 
components per square inch. If the up¬ 
per value could be achieved through¬ 
out a cubic inch of material (which 
may be done in another decade or so), 
the density of electronic components 
w r ould be about a fourth ihe density of 
nerve cells in the human brain. 

A great part of the stimulus for 
miniaturizing electronic circuits came 
from ballistic missile programs. As the 
micro technology' was developed, how¬ 
ever, it was speedily applied to com¬ 
mercial computers, with the result that 
the central processing unit in the cur¬ 
rent generation of machines is fre¬ 
quently smaller than the input and out¬ 
put devices that connect the processor 
to the outside world. It now seems in¬ 
evitable that microelectronic circuits, 
including LSIs, will soon find their way 
into a variety' of new applications 
whose impact on everyday life—in the 
home, in the office, in the school and 
on the highway- will be profound. For 
many of these potential uses, the main 
attraction of the miniature circuits will 
be not so much their microscopic size 
as their low cost per function and their 
high reliability. Because the integrated- 
circuit technology uses optical and pho¬ 
tolithographic methods for creating 
transistors and other circuit compo¬ 
nents, costs are related directly to the 


number of steps involved and hardly 
at all to the pattern or density of the 
images produced. For comparable pro¬ 
duction runs, therefore, it should cost 
little more or no more to fabricate 
100,000 transistors on a chip the size 
of a postage stamp than to fabricate 
100 or L,000. 

U ntil the advent of the transistor, 
each type of component in an 
electronic circuit was fashioned 
from one or more materials having the 
required electrical characteristics. For 
example, carbon was used for resistors, 
ceramics as a dielectric for capacitors, 
tungsten for the emitters in vacuum 
tubes and so on. These components, 
with characteristics defined by their 
composition and construction, were 
then used like building blocks in creat¬ 
ing a circuit with specified characteris¬ 
tics and responses. Circuits were com¬ 
bined into systems, such as a radio 
transmitter, a radio receiver, a radar 
set or a computer. 

From the earliest days, electronics 
has been a technology of complex in¬ 
terconnections. A small radar set can 
easily have as many connections as an 
oil refinery. The refinery, however, may 
cost millions of dollars and require a 
maintenance crew r around the clock. 
The radar set, on the other hand, may 
cost only a few thousand dollars and is 
expected to work reliably for weeks on 
end. When it does need repair, the job 
will be done by a repairman who may 
noL have seen it for many months. The 
complexity and inherent reliability of 
electronics is taken largely for granted. 

The great advantage of the transis¬ 
tor, an advantage scarcely appreciated 
at first, was that it enabled one to do 
away with the separate materials—car- 
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COMPUTER MEMORY CIRCUIT, incorporating 1*244 transis¬ 
tors, 1,170 resistors and 71 diodes, is an example of large- 
scale integration (LSI). The term is usually reserved for inte¬ 
grated circuits whose density is 50,000 or more devices per 
square inch. This unit, manufactured by Fairchild Semicon¬ 
ductor, has a density exceeding 160,000 devices per square 
inch. Its actual size Ls 0.11 by 0.14 inch, roughly the area oc¬ 


cupied by the word “the" in a typeface somewhat smaller 
than this one. The circuit can store 256 bits of information 
and, with similar units, will provide the high-speed memory 
for the advanced Illiac 4 computer now [1970] under devel¬ 
opment at the University of Illinois. It provides faster access 
than conventional high-speed memory units, which consist 
of tiny rings of ceramic threaded on wires. 
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bon, ceramics, tungsten and so on— 
traditionally used in fabricating com- 
ponents. At the same time, the transis¬ 
tor raised the ceiling that sheer com¬ 
plexity of interconnections was begin¬ 
ning to place on system design. 

A t first the transistor did little to al¬ 
ter the requirement for connect- 
l ing individual components, but 
the technique of its construction did. 
The transistor was the first electronic 
component in which materials with 
different electrical characteristics were 
not interconnected but were physically 
joined in one structure. The preferred 
material for making the transistor soon 
came to be silicon; it was produced in 
the form of a single crystal resembling 
a sausage, which w'as sliced into thin 
round wafers. By suitable masking and 
“doping" techniques, which selectively 
altered the electrical behavior of small 
regions, several score transistors could 
be created on each wafer. The individu¬ 
al transistors were then cut apart and 
sealed in a package about the size of a 
pencil eraser. The problem of soldering 
individual transistors and diodes into a 
circuit remained. 

As a first step toward simplifying sys¬ 
tem design and reducing the number of 
interconnections, computer engineers 
began to develop a series of standard 
circuit modules, each of which per- 


COMPIT] ER LOGIC CIRCUIT is shown in 
three stages or manufacture. Each cir¬ 
cuit contains 112 identical cells, or logic 
“gates," made up of three transistors 
and four resistors. The complete cir¬ 
cuit, which measures 0.133 by 0.142 
inch, thus contains 784 devices, equiv¬ 
alent to an average density of about 
40,000 devices per square inch. The 
i 12-gate circuit, which fills most of 
each picture, is only one of about 100 
created on a single chip of silicon. The 
three pictures show three stages of 
metallization. The first metallization 
(fop) connects the transistors and re¬ 
sistors in the individual gates; the sec¬ 
ond metallization (middle) interconnects 
the gates, and the third (bottom) pro¬ 
vides the leads for the power supply. 
The interconnections can be patterned 
in many ways to provide custom cir¬ 
cuits. The circuit is manufactured by 
Motorola Semiconductor Products, Inc. 
like the circuit on the preceding page, 
it employs the “bipolar" technology. 
The newer metal oxide-semiconductor 
(MOS) method provides a still higher 
density of circuit elements. The two 
techniques are compared in the illustra¬ 
tions on pages 160 and 161. 










































































































































formed a specific function, and used 
them as logical building blocks For cre¬ 
ating their systems. The transistor, be¬ 
ing much smaller than a vacuum tube, 
could readily be assembled with resis¬ 
tors and capacitors of about the same 
size on a small plastic board. These 
modular circuit boards, typically the 
size of a playing card, could then be 
plugged together as needed. 

With the growing complexity of sys¬ 
tems, however, the interconnection 
problem again asserted itself. In small 
systems, engineers had been able to 
position individual components quite 
freely, worrying only about electromag¬ 
netic interference From such compo¬ 
nents as transformers. In the much 
larger new systems, the fabrication of 
complex wiring networks became very 
costly. What was even more important, 
the increased speeds of operation pos¬ 
sible with transistors were in fact out¬ 
stripping the speed with which signals 
could travel along the interconnecting 
wires. It was rather like trying to drive 
a 150-mile-an-hour sports car behind a 
long queue of traffic traveling at 40 
miles an hour; the shorter the queue, 
the easier it is to overtake the cars 
ahead and move to the front of the 
queue. It Is much the same with elec¬ 
tronics. By keeping the interconnecting 
wires as short as possible, one can step 
up the speed of operation. 

As transistor technology' developed 
and the switching speed of the circuits 
became faster, it was increasingly im¬ 
portant to decrease the size of compo¬ 
nents and the length of interconnec¬ 
tions. The physical limit of finding 
room for connections in an ever de¬ 
creasing area was approaching rapidly. 
This limitation, coupled with the in¬ 
creasing complexity of system design, 
made the search for a new technology 
imperative. 

T he technology that resulted was 
microelectronics, embodied in the 
integrated circuit. Beginning in 
the mid-1950s, engineers in two Ameri¬ 
can companies, Texas Instruments and 
Fairchild Semiconductor, saw the possi¬ 
bility of producing as part of a single 
chip of silicon not only transistors and 
diodes but also resistors and capaci¬ 
tors and of joining them into a com¬ 
plete circuit. The special properties 
needed for the various circuit elements 
were achieved by selectively diffusing 
traces of impurities into the silicon or 
oxidizing it to silicon dioxide, The prin¬ 
ciples of photolithography were used 
to expose selected regions of the sili¬ 


con to diffusion while protecting other 
regions [see top illustration on pages 
WO and 1611 

At first Texas Instruments used fine 
wires for bonding the various elements 
into a functional circuit. Fairchild 
achieved the same result more simply 
by evaporating a thin film of aluminum 
over the circuit elements and etching it 


selectively to leave a tw'o-dimensional 
network. The Fairchild technique pro¬ 
duced what became known as planar 
integrated circuits. 

The standard integrated circuit in¬ 
corporates between 100 and 500 iden¬ 
tical logic circuits on a thin slice of sili¬ 
con in an area roughly an inch square. 
These circuits are cut up into individu- 


EVOLUTION OF MICROELECTRONICS began with the introduction of the transistor 
in 1948. A 1952 transistor is shown at the top. (All the objects are depicted at actu¬ 
al size.) The next step (directly below) was to assemble several transistors, diodes, 
resistors and capacitors on a circuit board that could be plugged into a computer 
or other kind of system. The example shown here is a circuit board of the type 
used in the 7,000-series of IBM computers in the early 1960s. It incorporates 45 
electronic devices. The IBM 360-series of computers employs a technology called 
solid state logic (bottom left); it provides 40-odd devices in six tiny cans. The late 
1950s saw the development of the first integrated circuits in which transistors, 
diodes and resistors were all formed on a single chip of silicon and linked into a 
circuit. The example in the middle of the bottom row was made in 1965 by Texas 
Instruments; it contains 91 transistors and resistors. The LSI example at the bot¬ 
tom right, made by Fairchild, contains 864 devices. This unit, in various magni¬ 
fications, reappears at the top of the next two pages. 
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SEQUENCE OF MAGNIFICATIONS reveals the fine structure Fairchild circuit depicted in the illustration on Ihe preceding 
of circuits made by the large-scale-integration technique. The page is shown here magnified 10, SO and 250 diameters. The 


a I units. Each unit is sealed in a pack¬ 
age containing anywhere from hall a 
dozen to two dozen minute connec¬ 


tions needed to taring the circuit in com 
tact with the outside world, which is 
to say in contact with the scores, hun¬ 


dreds or thousands of similar building 
blocks that are required for a complete 
signal-processing system. 




DISCRETIONARY WIRING is employed by Texas Instruments 
in some of its LSI circuits. The one shown here contains 250 
gates, but as many as 4,000 could be placed on a single sili¬ 
con wafer 1.5 inches in diameter. A 4,000-gate array would 


require at least 12,000 transistors. In this approach, which 
has low cost as a goal, the devices are individually tested and 
defective units are recorded in a computer memory. The 
computer then figures out an efficient wiring plan to link as 
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diagram at the far right shows the location of individual tran¬ 
sistors and resistors in the 250-diameter enlargement. The 



complete circuit contains 864 devices, packed with a density 
of more than 40,000 per square inch. 


The concept of using circuit building 
blocks as “logic" units in a computer 
can be traced back to George Boole, 


who demonstrated in 1854 that all 
mathematical and logical processes can 
be synthesized by a binary system us¬ 


ing only three operators: "and," “or" 
and “not*” (Boole would probably be 
appalled by this simplification as well 



many good devices as needed to produce a circuit of a parlic- patterns provide the complete wiring scheme, which appears 
ular design* The process begins when a cathode-ray tube gen- in the third pattern* The finished large-scale-integrated circuit 
erates vertical and horizontal wiring patterns separately, as package as it was manufactured by Texas Instruments is 
shown in the first two parts of the illustration; together those shown at actual size at the far right. 
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CONVENTIONAL INTEGRATED CIRCUITS arc made by die 
bipolar technique, in which transistors are formed from n 
(negative) and p (positive) regions. In n regions Free electrons 
are the natural carriers of electricity? in p regions “holes” 
with positive charge are the natural carriers. The process be¬ 
gins with a polished wafer of silicon containing impurities of 
the p type. Oxidation produces a thin layer of silicon dioxide 
(i). The next step, photoetching {2a), is fundamental to the 


entire process of circuit fabrication. Photoetching creates the 
liigh-resolution patterns essential for making microelectronic 
circuits. As in photolithography, the wafer is coated with a 
resistant material that hardens on exposure to light. An ex¬ 
tremely accurate mask, produced by precision optics, is 
placed between the light source and the wafer. In areas not 
exposed to light, the resistant material, called the resist, is 
dissolved and the underlying silicon dioxide is removed by 


as fascinated by what computer de¬ 
signers have achieved with his con¬ 
cepts.) The central processor of a com¬ 
puter typically employs several thou¬ 


sand of these logic operators, realized 
by the circuits termed gates. The gener¬ 
al theory of the functioning of more 
than, say, six interconnected gates is 


quite beyond human comprehension. 
For lack of such a theory 1 , computer 
engineers have to work with simplify¬ 
ing concepts that enable them to un- 
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NEWER TYPE OF INTEGRATED CIRCUIT employs the metal 
oxide-semiconductor technology. It can create circuits with 
five to 10 times as many transistors per unit of area as the 
bipolar technique. The process starts with a wafer of nrype 
silicon, which is oxidized (2). The openings that will provide 
the “source” and “drain” of a field-effect transistor are pho- 


toetched (2a) and exposed to p-type diffusion (2b). The gate 
region is removed (5), and a new oxide layer is created over 
the entire surface (4), For purposes of stabilization, a thin lay- 
er of phosphorus glass is formed (5), and windows are pho- 
toetched to expose the source and drain (6). The surface is 
aluminized (7) and given a final photoetching (8). Transistors 
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etching. The wafer is then placed in a controlled atmosphere 
so that /Ttype impurities can be diffused into the formerly p- 
type silicon (2b). Next the silicon dioxide layer is removed 
from the entire wafer and a mild fHype epitaxial layer of sili¬ 
con is grown on the surface (3). “Epitaxial" signifies that the 
underlying crystal structure is continued without interrup¬ 
tion. The surface is again oxidized (4), etched (5a) and ex¬ 
posed to a p + -type diffusion (5b). This is followed by oxida¬ 


tion etching (7a) and an n + type diffusion (7b). After a sec¬ 
ond oxidation process, which is not shown, the surface is 
again etched {&?) and exposed to a p-type diffusion (8b). Af¬ 
ter another oxidation and etching (9a) there is a final jtMype 
diffusion Another etching (10) produces the openings 
needed for a layer of aluminum (11) 10 make contact with the 
p and r? regions of a transistor. A final etch leaves a network 
of leads on the surface (12). 


derstand and manipulate large chunks 
of logic. One method is to organize 
computer operations around “regis¬ 
ters” in which binary digits represent a 
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produced by the MOS technique, unlike 
transistors manufactured with the bi¬ 
polar technique depicted at the top of 
these two pages, have electrical charac¬ 
teristics quite similar to those of old- 
fashioned vacuum tubes. 


particular quantity or number. These 
registers and the connections between 
them specify the data flow; they are or¬ 
ganized in regular structures. The ex¬ 
treme example is provided by the com¬ 
puter memory, which consists of verti¬ 
cal stacks of identical registers. Data 
arc moved from one register to another 
by a series of timing signals. The sum 
total of such signals defines the com¬ 
puter's microprogram. It is largely the 
microprogram, with Its near random 
properties, that complicates the inter¬ 
connection pattern in a large computer. 
The more modular the physical con¬ 
struction of a computer can be made, 
the easier It is to create a satisfactory 
system. The use of standard integrated 
circuits eased the circuit-design and in¬ 
terconnection problem at the lower lev¬ 
el, but at the higher level serious prob¬ 
lems remained. 

If, for example, one wanted to design 
a central processor with 1,000 logic ele¬ 
ments, one could begin by selecting 
200 integrated-circuit packages, each 
containing an average of five gates of 
the kind desired. Tying the 200 pack¬ 
ages together, however, might easily re¬ 
quire 6,000 connections. Since each 
connection must be kept as short as 
possible, the solution depends on two 
things: first, a good miniature wiring 
method and, second, computer pro¬ 


grams that can transform the design¬ 
er's logic into a good layout with sim¬ 
ple interconnections. The conventional 
two-sided printed circuit board was in¬ 
capable of doing this job. 

A practical solution to the problem 
was found by designing multilayer 
printed circuit boards about a foot 
square on which 100 to 200 Integrated 
circuits could be mounted. The board 
is a laminate of doubie-slded printed 
circuits, each fabricated to an accuracy 
of about a thousandth of an inch. Typ¬ 
ically 12 layers of wiring crisscross 
through an insulation of reinforced 
plastic. This precise and rigid three-di¬ 
mensional structure replaces the bird's 
nest of wires found inside earlier com¬ 
puters. Since it is not humanly possible 
to lay out 6,000 connections in an area 
a foot square and 12 layers deep, com¬ 
puter programs had to be developed to 
do the job. 'This involved an immense 
programming task requiring hundreds 
of thousands of w ? ords of instructions. 
The end result was that a very large 
central processor could be assembled 
from only about 60 multilayer boards, 
linked together by relatively few hand- 
wired connections. The task of testing 
such high-density electronic structures 
was solved with the help of automatic 
testing machines. 

One can sec that no great leap of the 
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Imagination was required for the next 
step: large-scale integration. The mak¬ 
ers of integrated circuits had learned 
how to produce chips about an inch 
square that held several hundred logic 
circuits, which were then cut apart and 
packaged individually. Why not fabri¬ 
cate a chip in which the several hun¬ 
dred circuits were interconnected and 
sold as a single Large package? 

One obstacle, and a major one, was 
that a multicircuit chip would have to 
incorporate logic gates of several differ¬ 
ent types and all would have to func¬ 
tion perfectly. When the manufacturer 
had put several hundred identical gates 
on one chip, each one could be tested 
individually and any defective ones dis¬ 
carded, A 60 or 70 percent yield was 
considered good. 

One way around this obstacle to 
large-scale integration was not long in 
coming: lay down more gates than 
needed, identify the bad ones by tesf- 


COMPUTER-AIDED DESIGN has become 
essential for arranging the devices and 
interconnections in LSI circuits. At the 
University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology, the author and 
his associates have worked out a series 
of computer programs that make the 
design of interconnections almost auto¬ 
matic, In the first step of ihe procedure, 
the circuit designer prepares a logic dia¬ 
gram of his needs and specifies the in¬ 
dividual circuit elements required- This 
information is punched on paper tape 
and fed into a computer. A program 
called place examines the interconnec¬ 
tions required and attempts to locate el¬ 
ements to give the simplest connection 
pattern. In the top diagram at the left 
the elements have been moved from 
their original arbitrary locations, repre- 
senied by the numbers in the circles. 
(Thus, element No. 1 had been the first 
element in the first row, and so on.) At 
this stage the connections are shown 
as straight black lines. For simplicity, 
not ;ill connections are shown. Program 
CROSSOVERS lists the places where a 
connection crosses an element, and 
crossbow bends the connections to 
one side (gray lines with angles). Pro¬ 
gram duck identifies certain crossings 
(broken lines in color) that can be avoid¬ 
ed by routing the lines so as to pass un¬ 
der resistors (solid lines in color). After 
several more programs pack examines 
the shape and size of the various ele¬ 
ments and fits them into the smallest 
possible area, as shown in the bottom 
diagram. Gray regions denote unfilled 
spaces; the outlines of typical elements 
are in color. Finally, a program called 
lee (named for its developer) fits in the 
actual wiring (heavy black lines). 
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ing and interconnect only the good 
ones by multilayer metallization. Again 
computers were called on to supervise 
the testing and to lay out custom inter¬ 
connections for each chip. It also be¬ 
came a simple matter to interconnect 
the gates in a chip so as to meet the 
special requirements of different cus¬ 
tomers. The result was LSI with discre¬ 
tionary wiring [see bottom i!lustration 
on pages 158 and 1591 So far manu¬ 
facturers have achieved three layers of 
metallization. The more layers of con¬ 
nections, the more the components can 
be packed together, thus improving the 
yield and reducing the cost. Recently 
manufacturers have succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing LSI units in which all the gates 
are usable. 

Faulty circuits, w r hich reduce the 
yield, are caused by a point fault on the 
semiconductor crystal; such faults are 
randomly distributed over the surface 
of the silicon chip. A newer type of 
transistor element—the field-effect tran¬ 
sistor—has come into use because it 
has better properties, occupies less 
area on the chip and therefore is less 
likely to be spoiled by a point fault. 
These newer kinds of transistor are 
produced by the metal oxide-semicon¬ 
ductor (MOS) technique [see bottom il¬ 
lustration on pages 160 and 161]. The 
MOS technique can provide circuits 
some five to 10 times more complex 
than the “bipolar" technique used for 
making conventional transistors and 
still achieve the same yield. There are, 
however, subtle operating differences 
in the transistors produced by the two 
techniques, with the result that one or 
the other may be preferred, depending 
on the particular circuit application. 
Recently ways have been found to mix 
the two techniques, so that circuit ver¬ 
satility is enhanced. 

The production of large-scale inte¬ 
grated circuits with computer logic 
gates is still modest in volume. A num¬ 
ber of companies have directed their 
initial LSI effort toward producing com¬ 
puter memory arrays, which have a 
highly regular structure and potentially 
a very large market. In most memory 
arrays under development, all the gales 
must operate, so that very high stan¬ 
dards of production are required to 
attain satisfactory yields. By 1972, if 
nol sooner, it should be economic to 
replace the standard magnetic-core 
memory of the computer (the type of 
memory in which tiny magnetic rings 
of ceramic are threaded on a matrix of 
thin wires) with a series of LSI memory 1 
modules. Each LSI memory module will 
use chips with about 1,000 gates and 


will hold 256 words, each 32 "bits” 
long. Between 25 and 50 of these mod¬ 
ules, interconnected by some suitable 
microwiring method, should be able to 
fit in a cube no more than four inches 
on a side. This is an achievement that 
would have been inconceivable even 
five years ago. 

T he development of LSI discre¬ 
tionary-circuit modules and LSI 
memory modules offers an excit¬ 
ing prospect for the system designer. It 
means that the central processor for a 
high-capacity computer could be built 
from perhaps 100 LSI chips, making 
such a computer readily portable. It will 
be difficult, however, for the LSl-chip 
manufacturer to quote low prices if all 
100 chips have to be different. To mini¬ 
mize the variety of chips needed, sys¬ 
tem designers are investigating new 
computer system structures. For ex¬ 
ample, it should be possible to design 
computers consisting of blocks of iden¬ 
tical LSI chips in which arithmetical 
operations are performed in parallel 
rather than sequentially, as they are at 
present. Such parallel systems would 
be ideal for time-sharing applications, 
where large numbers of users want si¬ 
multaneous access to the same com¬ 
puter. Because each LSI building block 
is virtually an independent processor 
in its own right, one can readily imag¬ 
ine LSI chips joined together in various 
ways to provide computers tailored to 
each customer's special needs. The end 
result of LSI technology' will be to in¬ 
crease computer processing speeds, to 
reduce the amount of basic program¬ 
ming required, to increase the capabil¬ 
ity of small processors built into ter¬ 
minal devices (thus reducing the load 
on the main computer) and to reduce 
costs all around. 

To give the reader some idea of how 
an LSI chip is designed, let me describe 
briefly a computer-aided design pro¬ 
gram we have developed at the Univer¬ 
sity of Manchester Institute of Science 
and Technology, with the support of 
the International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Corporation. The designer first 
prepares a diagram of the logic opera¬ 
tions required in the finished LSI, This 
is punched on a paper tape and fed 
into a computer, to be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with a library of standard circuit 
elements. A program called place ex¬ 
amines the interconnections needed 
and locates the elements to provide the 
simplest connection pattern. At this 
step the elements are connected by 
straight lines. 

Next a program called crossovers 


notes every place w ? here straight con¬ 
nections cross over an element, cross¬ 
bow moves all these connections so 
that they no longer cross the element 
below, twist tries out each element in 
all orientations so that the wires out of 
each element are correctly positioned. 
duck takes any crossings that remain, 
identifies where a resistor is involved 
and routes the connection to pass be¬ 
low the resistor. The crossings that 
cannot be handled in this fashion are 
examined further by search, which 
seeks other ways to avoid a crossing. 
The final residue of crossovers is han¬ 
dled by cheat, which creates a min¬ 
imum number of low-value resistors 
that can be placed under the surface 
and used as crossing devices. 

A program called pack examines the 
dimensions of each element and fits all 
the elements into the smallest possible 
area without overlap. If there is not 
enough room between the elements for 
the connecting wires, stretch expands 
the layout as needed. Finally, lee (an 
algorithm developed by Chi-Yuan Lee 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories) fits 
in the actual wiring, using the rules of 
the particular LSI technology being em¬ 
ployed, Programs of this kind will un¬ 
doubtedly be capable of increasingly 
complex tasks—the first groplngs, per¬ 
haps, toward artificial intelligence. Stim¬ 
ulated by these exercises in automated 
circuit design, we are now examining 
techniques for organizing an entire fac¬ 
tory on a logical basis, not necessarily 
with the goal of automating the opera¬ 
tion but to simplify both human and 
machine functions in a manufacturing 
complex. 

I t must not be forgotten that semi¬ 
conductor techniques can be ap¬ 
plied not only to circuit making but 
also to the production of such things 
as photoelectric cells and light sources. 
If 250,000 components can be put into 
a volume the size of a package of cig¬ 
arettes, one could hope to duplicate an 
insect's eye by interconnecting thou¬ 
sands of tiny photocells with the LSI 
technique. A similar development could 
produce a flat, solid state television pic¬ 
ture screen. 

Such is the potential for many new 
developments made possible by LSI: 
wristwatcb television, robot toys a few 
inches high, a computer terminal for 
the home, electronically guided auto¬ 
mobiles. One can predict that new mar¬ 
kets of this kind will lead to a drastic 
reduction in the cost of LSI circuitry. 
The decade of the 1970s should be a 
boom time for microelectronics. 
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CliAVED-COUPI^I>CAVITY LASER developed by the author 
and Ms colleagues at AT&T Bell Laboratories was photo¬ 
graphed under a microscope there. At the right is an optical 
fiber roughly 100 microns in diameter. Its end is leased, that 
is, shaped to capture laser light. The dp of the fiber confronts 
the laser (the rectangular object at the left). The thin vertical 


line on its surface is a gap between two half lasers; the 
deavedcoupled-cavity laser (called for that reason Ihe C 3 
laser) consists of two lasers with a space between them. The 
C 3 laser emits light ai the invisible wavelength of 1.55 mi¬ 
crons. At that wavelength a fiber made of silica glass is most 
nearly transparent to light. 
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The C 3 Laser 

The alignment of two conventional semiconductor lasers yields a beam 
of almost perfect purity that enables communications systems to send 
signals at rates as great as billions of bits, or binaiy digits, per second 

by W. T. Tsang 


W hen the Indians of North Amer¬ 
ica transmitted messages by 
means of smoke signals, they 
were exploiting concepts at the heart 
of modem optical communication. The 
intermittent puffs of smoke they re¬ 
leased from a mountaintop were dig¬ 
ital signals. Indeed, the signals were 
binary: they encoded information in 
the form of puffs of smoke or the ab¬ 
sence of puffs of smoke. Light was the 
information carrier; air was the trans¬ 
mission medium; the human eye was 
the photodetector. The duplication of 
the signal at a second mountaintop for 
transmission to a third served as signal 
reampMcation. 

Today the digital signals are pulses 
of light produced by a semiconductor 
laser; the transmission medium is fiber 
optics. Indeed, it is the simultaneous 
achievement of reliable semiconductor 
lasers and low-loss optical fibers that 
will enable communications systems to 
carry the increases in information traf¬ 
fic expected for the balance of the cen¬ 
tury. The superiority of an optical sys¬ 
tem over an electrical one is measured 
by criteria including information-carry¬ 
ing capacity (four orders of magnitude 
greater for an optical system), energy 
loss in signal transmission (two orders 
of magnitude lower) and error rate (one 
order of magnitude lower). In the U.S. 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company had some 20 million circuit 
miles of optical communications lines 
in operation or being installed at the 
end of last year [19831. An undersea op¬ 
tical line between North .America and 
Europe is planned for service begin¬ 
ning in 1988, [It began in 1989.] 
Nevertheless, no conventional semi¬ 
conductor laser manufactured today is 
ideal for optical communication. For 
one, the lasers cannot exploit the full 
carrying capacity of the optical fibers. 
The available semiconductor lasers— 
contrary to the popular understand¬ 


ing—do not emit light at a single wave¬ 
length. They emit instead at a family of 
wavelengths, and different wavelengths 
are transmitted at different velocities 
in optical fibers. The result can be the 
blurring of a signal. 

Here I shah describe a new laser that 
my colleagues and 1 have developed at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories. We call it the 
cleaved-coupled-cavity, or C 3 laser. In 
essence it is no more than the align¬ 
ment of two conventional semiconduc¬ 
tor lasers that can interact optically but 
are electrically independent. By means 
of this alignment the laser becomes ca¬ 
pable of purifying its own output, so 
that what emerges is a beam of electro¬ 
magnetic radiation at a single wave¬ 
length. In addition, the laser becomes 
tunable, so that the output can be 
switched with great rapidity from one 
wavelength to another. The C 3 laser 
promises great improvements in the 
information-carrying capacity 7 of opti¬ 
cal communications systems. Moreover, 
the laser's tunabilily will open new ap¬ 
plications beyond those in optical com¬ 
munications. For example, the laser can 
serve as an optical-electronic logic ele¬ 
ment processing information at a rate 
of gigabits (1(T J operations) per second. 

S ince the central technologies of op¬ 
tical communications—the laser, or 
signal producer, and the optical 
fiber, or signal transmission medium- 
are intimately related, an explanation 
of the usefulness of the C 3 laser begins 
not with the laser but with the fiber. 

An optical fiber carries light along 
its length because light cannot escape 
from it. The light cannot escape be¬ 
cause the refractive index of the core 
of the fiber is higher than the refractive 
index of the cladding that surrounds 
the core. (The refractive index is simply 
the ratio between the speed of light in 
a vacuum and its speed in a material.) 
Because of the gradient in refractive in¬ 


dex between the core and the cladding, 
the light is trapped; it follows a zigzag 
path down the length of the fiber. 

The number of possible paths (or 
modes of propagation) in any given fi¬ 
ber is determined by the diameter of 
the core, by the gradient in refractive 
index from the core to the cladding 
and by the wavelength of the light. 
When the diameter or the gradient is 
large, many paths are available; such 
fibers are multimode. When the diam¬ 
eter or the gradient is reduced, fewer 
modes of propagation can be accom¬ 
modated. Eventually only a single, axial 
mode is allowed. 

In a muldmode fiber a pulse of 
monochromatic light travels by all the 
modes, that is, by all the possible zig¬ 
zag paths. Each path has a different 
length, and so each mode entails a dif¬ 
ferent transmission time. As a result, 
the pulse broadens, or smears out, over 
time. Since information is encoded by 
patterns of pulses, the smearing limits 
the rate of information transmission 
(expressed as bits, or binary 7 digits, per 
second) and also the spacing of repeat¬ 
ers (signal reamplifiers). The problem 
can be avoided by employing a single¬ 
mode fiber. 


W. T. TSANG is head of the Semicon¬ 
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at AT&T Beil Laboratories in Murray Hill, 
N.J, A native of China, be went to the 
Georgia Institute of Technology as an 
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(1973) and a doctorate (1976) in electri¬ 
cal engineering from the University of 
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vestigated semiconductor injection la¬ 
sers and molecular-beam epitaxy 7 of HI V 
compounds and has developed a num¬ 
ber of electronic and photonic devices. 
In 1982 Tsang was awarded the Adolph 
Lomh Medal of the Optical Society of 
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SEMICONDUCTORS are materials in which a small amount of energy promotes elec¬ 
trons from a valence band (gray) in which electrons are bound to atoms, to a con¬ 
duction band (color) in which electrons move freely. Two types of semiconductor 
are made by introducing impurities into an intrinsic semiconductor such as silicon. 
In an n-type semiconductor (top charts), impurity atoms called donors each give up 
an electron to the conduction band. The donors themselves become positive ions. 
In a p-type semiconductor (bottom charts ), impurity atoms called acceptors each 
capture an electron from the valence band, leaving a “hole." The hole, or absence 
of an electron, is in effect a positive charge. The donors become negative ions. 
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Now suppose a pulse of light in¬ 
cludes a range of wavelengths. Light 
at different wavelengths travels at dif¬ 
ferent velocities in a given material. 
Again, therefore, the pulse of light 
broadens—even in a single-mode fiber. 
The phenomenon is called chromatic 
dispersion. Remarkably, the pattern of 
dispersion reverses itself (in present- 
day fibers, which are based on silica) at 
a wavelength of about 1.33 microns in 
the infrared part of the electromagnet¬ 
ic spectrum. Wavelengths near ] .33 mi¬ 
crons all travel at approximately the 
same speed. But for wavelengths short¬ 
er than 1.33 microns the relatively 
“blue” part of the light travels slower 
than the relatively "red” pan and so 
arrives later at the end of an optical fi¬ 
ber. For wavelengths longer than 1.33 
microns the "blue” part arrives sooner 
than the 'Ted.” 

A further problem limits the perfor¬ 
mance of an optical fiber. It is the opti¬ 
cal loss in the fiber, that is, the loss of 
signal energy. The loss occurs when 
impurities in the material scatter light 
or absorb it. Silica glass, for example, 
shows a marked loss at a wavelength 
of about 1,25 microns and another at 
about 1.39 microns. Both are due to 
the absorption of light by hydroxyl 
(OH") ions trapped in the glass dur¬ 
ing its manufacture. Aside from these 
sharp losses, silica shows a broad-scale 
loss thai rises rapidly w ith decreasing 
wavelength. 

If these problems are to be min¬ 
imized, the light must be carefully cho¬ 
sen. To avoid chromatic dispersion, a 
wavelength of 1.33 microns is best. 
To avoid optical loss, a wavelength of 
1.55 microns is preferable: single-mode 
silica fibers are most transparent at 
that wavelength. One strategy' would be 
to employ an utterly monochromatic 
source producing light ai a wavelength 
of 1.55 microns; chromatic dispersion 
would cease to be a problem because 
the light consists of one wavelength, 
and the fiber w r ouid be at its most 
nearly transparent. Unfortunately, no 
conventional semiconductor laser cur¬ 
rently in use emits light at a single 
wavelength. The pulsed output of a 
conventional semiconductor laser has a 
spread in wavelength of from five to 10 
nanometers. 


P~N JUNCTION is the alteration of a semiconductor material from p-type to w-type 
in a narrow zone. At the time the junction first arises (top drawing r), the h side has 
an excess of electrons, the p side an excess of holes. Electrons and holes thus tend 
to diffuse. When an electron meets a hole (in an ideal semiconductor), they recom¬ 
bine. What remains (bottom drawing ) are the ionized impurity atoms, which pro¬ 
duce an electric field at and around the junction. This built-in electric field makes 
the p-n junction the central element in semiconductor electronics. 


T he lasers now serving optical com¬ 
munications systems are semi¬ 
conductor lasers. Such devices 
are small (about the size of a grain of 
salt). They produce pulses of light from 
pulses of electric current; their electri- 
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EMISSION OF LIGHT by a semiconductor occurs in two ways: 
either spontaneously or under stimulation. In the spontane¬ 
ous emission process electrons in the valence band have been 
excited into the conduction band by absorbing photons (quan¬ 
ta of light) whose energy exceeds the band gap: the energy 
difference between the bands (a). The excited electrons are 
unstable: after a short tune they spontaneously “drop” to the 


valence band, annih ilating a hole and releasing a photon 
whose energy' equals the band gap (b). In stimulated emis¬ 
sion, photons whose energy equals the band gap induce ex¬ 
cited electrons to make their “drop” to the valence band. The 
photons produced by stimulated emission match the incident 
photons in both energy and phase, that is, the alignment of 
the waveform of the photons (c). 


cal requirements are modest (a few 
milliamperes at one or two volts); they 
can generate light at the infrared wave¬ 
lengths where optical fibers arc most 
nearly transparent; and unlike, say, a 
gas laser, they are mechanically stable 
and reliable. 

In order to see bow the C 3 laser 
promises major improvements in the 
performance of semiconductor lasers, it 
is worth exploring m some detail how 
semiconductor lasers work. Fundamen¬ 
tally a semiconductor, as its name sug¬ 
gests, is a material whose electrical 
properties are intermediate between 
those of an insulator (in which elec¬ 
trons are tightly bound to atoms) and 
those of a conductor such as a metal 
(in w r hich certain electrons—the outer¬ 
most ones in the metal atoms—are free 
to move throughout the volume of the 
material). In a semiconductor the out¬ 
ermost electrons are bound but can be 
freed by means of a small amount of 
energy. 

One way to characterize these differ¬ 
ences is to note that in an isolated 
atom the amount of energy allotted to 
each electron (the energy “level" of the 
electron) is sharply delimited. In a sol¬ 
id, however, the atoms are arranged in 
a periodic lattice structure; consequent¬ 
ly, the individual levels merge into 
broad bands of allowable energies sep¬ 
arated by forbidden zones called band 
gaps, hi a metal the outermost occu¬ 
pied band is only partially filled by elec¬ 
trons. Thus, there are vacancies avail¬ 
able for free, or charge-carrying, elec¬ 
trons. In an insulator the outermost 
occupied band is completely filled, and 
a wide band gap intervenes between 
it and the next-higher band, which is 
empty. In a semiconductor the outer¬ 


most occupied band is also completely 
filled (this band is called the valence 
band), but the next-higher band (called 
the conduction band) is only a small 
band gap away. 

Some materials, such as the chem¬ 
ical elements silicon and germanium 
or mixtures of two different elements 
(say, indium and phosphorus) or Three 
elements (say, indium, gallium and ar¬ 
senic) or more, are intrinsic semicon¬ 
ductors. Often, however, impurities are 
added to intrinsic semiconductors in 
order to modify their electrical and op¬ 
tical properties. The resulting materi¬ 
als are termed extrinsic semiconduc¬ 
tors. There are two kinds. In the first, 
termed an n-fype semiconductor, im¬ 
purity atoms called donors each con¬ 
tribute one of their electrons to the 
conduction band \see top illustration on 
opposite page]. The amount of energy 
required to free and "promote" this 
election is quite small compared with 
the band-gap energy. Since the donor 
loses an electron, it acquires a posi¬ 
tive charge. 

In the second variety, termed a p- 
lype semiconductor, impurity atoms 
called acceptors each capture an elec¬ 
tron from the valence band, thereby 
leaving that band with a “hole”: the ab¬ 
sence of an electron. The hole acts in 
every' respect as if it were a positive 
charge. Meanwhile the acceptor has ac¬ 
quired a negative charge. 

T he material at the heart of mod¬ 
ern solid state electronics is the 
p-n junction, that is, the altera¬ 
tion of a semiconductor from p-type to 
n-type material over an extremely small 
distance. A transistor, for example, is 
either a p-n-p material or an n-p-n ma¬ 


terial. In order to understand how a 
junction works, it is useful to imagine 
an instant of Lime in which p mate¬ 
rial and r\ material first come in con¬ 
tact | see bottom illustration on opposite 
page]. At that instant the n side has an 
excess of free electrons; the p side has 
an excess of holes. Driven, therefore, 
by a concentration gradient, electrons 
tend to diffuse toward the p side; holes 
tend to diffuse toward the n side. 

When an electron meets a hole in an 
ideal semiconductor, the two recom¬ 
bine. As a result, charge carriers (elec¬ 
trons and holes) lend to disappear 
from the vicinity of the junction. The 
p side is left with an excess of accep¬ 
tor atoms; their positions—and their 
negative charges—are fixed in the crys¬ 
tal lattice of the semiconductor. The n 
side is left with an excess of donor 
atoms, whose positive charges are like¬ 
wise fixed in the lattice. In tills way an 
electric field becomes established in 
the vicinity of the junction, a field that 
opposes the further diffusion of elec¬ 
trons or holes. 

Such a device can be designed to 
serve as a laser. The crucial point is 
that three basic optical processes can 
occur in a semiconductor: spontaneous 
absorption, spontaneous emission and 
stimulated emission ]see illustration 
above]. In the spontaneous processes a 
charge carrier (an electron or a hole) 
absorbs or emits a photon as it moves 
from one band to another. The energy 
of this photon equals that of the band 
gap. The wavelength of a photon is a 
measure of its energy ; hence, the wave¬ 
length of the radiation absorbed or 
emitted by a semiconductor depends 
on the choice of a particular semicon¬ 
ducting material. Suppose an electron 
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P-N JUNCTION EMITS LIGHT under the influence of a voltage applied lo the junc¬ 
tion. Basically the voltage counters the electric field at the junction. As a result, 
electrons and holes diffuse across Ihe junction and recombine, emitting photons 
by spontaneous emission (top drawing). If the applied voltage is almost large 
enough to n ullif y the electric field, stimulated emission can occur (bottom draw¬ 
ing) when electrons have been excited in sufficient number. 


ELECTRODE 



SIMPLEST SEMICONDUCTOR I.ASER is a p-n junction in a semiconductor crystal 
whose end faces are flat and perfectly parallel. The faces then form a pair of semi- 
reflecting mirrors bouncing photons back and forth through the “active" layer of 
the cry stal. When current is injected, photons arise by spontaneous emission. The 
ones traversing ihe semiconductor bring on an avalanche of stimulated emission. 
Reflections at the mirrors are self-reinforcing if the wavelength of the photon fits 
evenly into the length of the laser. An example is at the right. 


in the valence band absorbs a photon 
whose energy is greater than the band 
gap. The electron will be excited into 
the conduction band, leaving a hole in 
the valence band. Conversely, suppose 
an electron is in the conduction band. 
It is in an excited state, in a word, it is 
unstable. After a short time, and with¬ 
out any external stimulus, it will make 
a transition into the valence band, 
where it wilt annihilate a hole and re¬ 
lease a photon whose energy precisely 
equals that of the band gap. 

The third basic process—stimulated 
emission—is essential to laser action. It 
takes place when a photon whose en¬ 
ergy precisely equals that of the band 
gap impinges on electrons in the con¬ 
duction band. In this situation an elec¬ 
tron in the conduction band will be 
induced Lo make its transition to the 
valence band and so emit a photon. 
Remarkably, the incident photon and 
the photon emitted by the electron will 
match each other not only in energy 
but also in phase. That is, the crests 
and troughs of their waves will align. 
It should be said that photon emission 
can arise from transitions between a 
band and the energy level occupied by 
an impurity atom and even from tran¬ 
sitions between two impurity levels. 
Moreover, the energies of charge carri¬ 
ers in the conduction band and valence 
band obey a statistical distribution. Fur¬ 
ther still, the energy levels of impurity 
atoms form narrow energy bands. For 
aU these reasons, the electromagnetic 
radiation emit Led by a semiconductor 
includes a narrow range of wavelengths 
rather than the single wavelength de¬ 
fined by the band gap. 

A p-n junction can be an excellent 
light emitter; one need only eon- 
l nect the junction to a supply of 
electric current. The current places a 
voltage across the junction—a voltage 
that partially counters the electric field 
intrinsic to the junction. In this way, 
the energy barrier raised against the 
flow p of electrons and holes is reduced 
[see top illustration at kft\\ hence, elec¬ 
trons move from ihe n side to the p 
side, where they recombine with holes, 
emitting photons by spontaneous emis¬ 
sion. A similar process produces pho¬ 
tons when holes move from the p side 
to the n side and recombine with elec¬ 
trons there. If the applied voltage is al¬ 
most large enough to flatten the energy 
barrier, great numbers of charge car¬ 
riers become capable of surmounting 
the barrier; the resulting flow of carri¬ 
ers leads to a carrier distribution called 
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ENERGY DIAGRAM for the simplest semiconductor laser shows why its output 
beam jumps randomly among several wavelengths. In principle, the laser res¬ 
onates at the infinite number of wavelengths that fit evenly into the length of the 
laser (n). The p-n junction, however, produces photons only in a narrow range of 
wavelengths called the gain profile ( h ). Thus, the beam emitted by the laser in¬ 
cludes only the resonant wavelengths positioned within the profile (c). 


a population inversion. More impor¬ 
tant, the number of photons emitted in 
the vicinity of the junction, in what is 
called the active layer of the semicon¬ 
ductor crystal, becomes so great that 
stimulated emission occurs. When the 
current is turned off, the emission of 
photons stops. Hence, the semiconduc¬ 
tor emits pulses of light in response to 
pulses of current: it is a transducer, or 
converter, of electric signals into opti¬ 
cal signals. 

One further condition must be ful¬ 
filled for the device to be a laser. It is 
that two end faces of the crystal per¬ 
pendicular to the p-n junction must 
be flat and perfectly parallel to each 
other [see bottom illustration on oppo¬ 
site pagel. The faces then form a pair 
of semireflecting mirrors that bounce 
photons generated at the junction back 
into the active layer. As the photons 
traverse the region, they induce an ava¬ 
lanche of stimulated emission, in short, 
they amplify the light. {The word “la¬ 
ser" is an acronym for "light ampli¬ 
fication by stimulated emission of ra¬ 
diation.") Photons escaping the semi¬ 
conductor through the semireflecting 
mirrors form the laser beam. 

The semireflecting mirrors are real¬ 
ly a modern version of an optical appa¬ 
ratus invented in 1896 by the French 
physicists Charles Fabry and Alfred Pe- 
roL Hence, the limitations that apply 
to the apparatus (now called a Fabry- 
Perot resonant cavity) also apply to the 
laser. In particular, the light reflected 
by the mirrors can reinforce itself only 
if the light and its reflection are in 
phase. To put it another way, the wave¬ 
length of die light must fit evenly into 
the length of the laser—or rather the 
effective length: the measured length 
multiplied by the refractive index of 
the material between the mirrors. Wave¬ 
lengths that satisfy the condition are 
called resonant wavelengths. AH other 
wavelengths are suppressed. In princi¬ 
ple, the resonant wavelengths are in¬ 
finite in number. But since a particu¬ 
lar p-n junction generates light in only 
a narrow range of wavelengths (usu¬ 
ally called the gain profile of the la¬ 
ser), the beam emitted by the laser will 
consist of resonant wavelengths that 
fall within the range. The end faces 
of a semiconductor laser are typically 
200 to 400 microns apart. If the laser 
is designed to emit Light at a wave¬ 
length of 1.55 microns, it will actually 
emit a number of resonant wavelengths 
that differ by "mode spacings" of ap¬ 
proximately one to two nanometers. 
Once the material of the active layer 


has been chosen, the wavelengths are 
unchangeable, 

P hysics alone does not govern the 
nature of semiconductor lasers. 
Some engineering practicalities 
also have a bearing on the design. For 
one thing, the useful life of a semicon¬ 
ductor laser depends on limiting the 
amount of current applied to the device. 
Several methods are employed. In one 
method, further chemical dements are 
introduced into the crystal so that the 
active layer of the laser is between re¬ 
gions where the band gap is particular¬ 
ly wide. The resulting “heterostructure" 
has built-in energy barriers that help 
to prevent the diffusion of charge carri¬ 
ers out of the active layer. Stimulated 
emission can then be attained at rela- 
tively low values of applied current. 
The active layer can in fact be made a 
narrow tube surrounded on all sides by 
wide band-gap materials. The resulting 
devices are called buried-heterostruc- 
ture lasers. 

Nature has been kind: the refractive 
index in the active layer turns out to be 
greater than that of the surrounding 
wide band-gap material. As a result, the 
tubelike active layer in a buried-hetero- 
structure laser acts like the core of an 
optical fiber: light generated in the ac¬ 
tive layer is guided along the tube. The 


guiding is valuable because the process 
of stimulated emission requires Lhe in¬ 
teraction of photons and excited charge 
carriers. Together the advances in the 
design of semiconductor lasers and the 
development of excellent crystal growth 
and fabrication techniques now yield 
lasers that can operate at room tem¬ 
perature for more than a million hours 
on currents as low as 2.5 milliamperes 
at one or two volts. 

This is not to say the buried-hetero- 
structure laser is ideal for optical com¬ 
munications. For one thing, the beam 
of even a buried-heterostructure laser 
jumps randomly among the available 
resonant wavelengths. The jumping, 
called mode partition, is particularly 
troublesome when the laser is turned 
on and off rapidly in an effort to 
code information as pulses of light. 
The jumping cannot be neglected in 
a modem optical communications sys¬ 
tem, where the tolerable error rate is 
one bit in 10 9 , or even one in 1G 11 . Sup¬ 
pose two pulses of light emitted by a 
laser designed to operate at about 1.55 
microns (1,550 nanometers) actually 
differ in wavelength by two nanome¬ 
ters {the mode spacing for a laser cavi¬ 
ty length of 250 microns). The pulses 
travel 100 kilometers in a single-mode 
optical fiber whose core is made of sil¬ 
ica. Because of chromatic dispersion, 
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the transmission time for the relatively 
blue pulse (the one at 1,548 nanome¬ 
ters) will be 3.5 nanoseconds less than 
the transmission time for the relatively 
red pulse (the one at 1,552 nanome¬ 
ters). As a result, the information-carry¬ 
ing capacity of the system will be limit¬ 
ed to a maximum of 150 million bits 
per second; otherwise the pulses would 
smear over one another. Hundreds of 
millions of bits per second may seem 
to be a large number. Actually the goal 
for modern optical communications 
lines lies well within the billion-bit-per- 
second range. 

T t was the pursuit of ultrahigh-ca- 
pacity, long-distance optical com¬ 
munications systems that led to 
the C 3 laser, a device that not only 
emits the purest known laser beam 
when the device is being pulsed ai 
rates as high as two billion pulses per 
second but also is the first single-wave¬ 
length laser that can be tuned electron¬ 
ically over a wide range of output 
wavelengths. 

The C 3 laser consists of two semi¬ 
conductor lasers that differ slightly in 
length, say, by 20 percent. Because they 
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BURIED-HETEROSTRUCTURE LASER resulted from efforts to improve the perfor¬ 
mance of the basic semiconductor laser. It reduces the p-n junction to a “rube” run¬ 
ning the length of the semiconductor crystal. Then it surrounds the tube with lay¬ 
ers of semiconductor whose wide band gap raises an electrical barrier confining 
charge carriers within the tube. The wide band-gap material also confines the pho¬ 
tons produced at the junction. The laser beam spreads because of diffraction occur¬ 
ring where the beam emerges from the face of the device. 
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ALIGNMENT OF TWO LASERS composes the C 3 laser. The hall 
lasers have different lengths; hence, their resonant wave¬ 
lengths are differently spaced, and only a few of them match. 
The mismatches are suppressed. Among the matches, more¬ 


over, only one is near the peak gain. Thus, the beam of a C 3 
laser consists of that wavelength almost exclusively. The 
probability of the beam’s jumping to another wavelength is 
less than one in 10 billion beam samplings. 
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differ in length, the spacing of their 
resonant wavelengths differs. The two 
lasers are positioned dose to each oth¬ 
er, with their active layers aligned, so 
that the beam emitted by each laser en¬ 
ters the other [see bottom illustration 
on opposite page j. The light emitted by 
one is then suppressed by the other, 
unless the wavelength is resonant in 
both. In general the wavelengths will 
not match; indeed, the output beam 
will be confined almost perfectly (noth¬ 
ing in quantum mechanics is absolute- 
ly certain) to a single wavelength; a 
matching resonance near the peak of 
the lasers" gain profile [see top illustra¬ 
tion at right]. In this way, mode parti¬ 
tion is eliminated. 

How is the C 3 laser tuned? By inject¬ 
ing current into one of the individu¬ 
al lasers. A central point about the C 3 
laser is that the two lasers in it are 
optically coupled but electrically isolat¬ 
ed: each receives its own electric cur¬ 
rent. Suppose, then, one of the lasers 
is given a current that places it above 
its lasing threshold (the minimum cur¬ 
rent that produces a population in¬ 
version and stimulated emission). The 
positions of its resonant modes will 
then be fixed* Meanwhile the second 
laser is given a current that keeps it 
below 7 its threshold. Under this condi¬ 
tion the second current serves exclu¬ 
sively to control the density- of charge 
carriers in the active layer of the sec¬ 
ond laser. (If the second laser were las¬ 
ing, the application of electric current 
would sen e only lo increase the stimu¬ 
lated emission of photons.) The density 
of charge carriers turns out to govern 
the refractive index of the laser. In mrn 
the refractive index governs the effec¬ 
tive length of the laser, and the effec¬ 
tive length governs the resonant wave¬ 
lengths. In sum, the varying current ap¬ 
plied to the second laser serves to shift 
the resonant wavelengths of the sec¬ 
ond laser with respect to those of the 
first. As a result, the resonances that 
matched will fall out of alignment, and 
other matches will take their place* 

At Bell Laboratories we have tuned 
a 1.55-micron C 3 laser to 15 different 
infrared wavelengths in a range of 30 
nanometers* Each successive tuning re¬ 
quired a change in current to the sub- 
threshold laser amounting to little 
more than a milliampere; the amount of 
time the switching required was about 
a billionth of a second. Mode partition 
w r as virtually absent; it occurred less 
than once in 10 billion samplings of 
the beam. (Modern ultrahigh-capacity, 
very long distance optical communica- 
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TUNABILTTY OF A C 3 LASER by current injection is shown in the laser's energy di¬ 
agram* The current to one of the half lasers puts it above its lasing threshhold, so 
that its resonant modes are fixed (a)* The second half laser is kept below thresh¬ 
old* Still, it has resonant modes (black lines in b), and some of them (black iines in 
c) match the modes of the light-emitting half laser. The match at the peak of the 
laser's gain profile (d) determines the wavelength of the C 3 laser's output (e). Now 
the current applied to the second half laser is changed* The change alters its reso¬ 
nant modes {colored lines in b). Hence, a new set of matching resonances is estab¬ 
lished (colored lines in c) and with it a new output wavelength ( colored line in e). 
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OPTICAL LOGIC CIRCUIT may be a future application for the C 3 laser* The circuit 
arises from the laser's lunability and from the electrical isolation of the two half 
lasers composing a C 3 laser. Independent trains of electric pulses (a, b) are applied 
to the half lasers* Simultaneous pulses cause the emission of light at wavelength 1. 
A pulse to one of the half lasers causes the emission of light at wavelength Z The 
detection of light at both wavelengths amounts to the logic operation designated 
or (c).The detection of wavelength I amounts to the logic operation and (d). The 
detection of wavelength 2 amounts to the logic operation exclusive or (e). 
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tions systems require an error rate of 
less than one incorrect bit in a billion 
bits of transmitted information.) The la¬ 
ser was maintained at any of its wave¬ 
lengths by holding constant the current 
applied to the second laser. To gener¬ 
ate optical pulses, the first laser was 
maintained above lasing threshold and 
given trains of electric pulses. At a cer¬ 
tain strength the application of electric 
current to the second laser placed it 
above its lasing threshold. As a result, 
the tunability ceased. The C 3 laser then 
functions at a single wavelength in spite 
of further increases in the applied elec¬ 
tric current. 

A C 3 laser is made by cleaving a 
conventional semiconductor la- 
l ser along a crystal plane parallel 
to its end faces. The result is two short¬ 
er lasers. In isolation each of the lat¬ 
ter would be a conventional laser. In 
fact, the two lasers are not isolated. 
One of ihe surfaces of the parent laser, 
a surface parallel to the p-n junction, is 
coated with a gold pad about three mi¬ 
crons thick. The pad resists the cleav¬ 
ing; thus it serves as a hinge holding 
the half lasers together with their ac¬ 
tive layers in precise alignment and an 
air gap a few microns wide between 
them. Contrary to the reservations ex¬ 
pressed when the technique was tried, 
the width of the air gap and the precise 
difference in length between the two 
half lasers turn out not to affect the 
performance of the device in any criti¬ 
cal way. The technique is applicable to 
the manufacture of lasers made from 
a wide range of materials emitting at 
wavelengths from the visible (at about 
0.7 micron) to the far infrared (at about 
30 microns). 

Among the potential uses for the C 3 
laser, three forms of optical commu¬ 
nications strike me as having partic¬ 
ular promise. First, the extraordinar¬ 
ily monochromatic output of a C :i la¬ 
ser eliminates the problem of chromat¬ 
ic dispersion in optical libers and so fa¬ 
cilitates the transmission of digital in¬ 
formation in a single-mode fiber at a 
wavelength of 1.55 microns: the wave¬ 
length at which a silica fiber is most 
nearly transparent to electromagnet¬ 
ic radiation. In one test of the laser's 
ability at 1.55 microns, Bell LaboraLo¬ 
ries has transmitted digital information 
in an optical fiber more than 120 kilo¬ 
meters long at a rate of one gigabit 
(IQ 9 bits) per second without ream¬ 
plification along the way. The frequen¬ 
cy' of error was less than two bits in 
10 10 . At such a rate, one could transmit 


the text of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in less than half a second, and the 
text would be received virtually with¬ 
out error (one letter-or punctuation 
mark might be a misprint). In a fur¬ 
ther test, also done at Bell Laborato¬ 
ries, digital information was transmit¬ 
ted 160 kilometers at a rate of 420 
megabits (420 xlO 6 bits) per second 
without re amplification. The error rate 
was less than five bits in 10 1D . 

The second application for C 3 lasers 
in optical communications lies in wave¬ 
length-division multiplexing. Here the 
output beams of several C 3 lasers, each 
laser tuned to a different wavelength, 
are coupled to a single optical fiber. 
The fiber can then carry several inde¬ 
pendent messages. 

The third application enhances still 
further the information-carrying capac¬ 
ity of a single optical liber. At rates 
on the order of a billion switchings 
per second, one can shunt the out¬ 
put wavelength of a C 3 laser among 
as many as 15 modes spaced about 
two nanometers apart. Thus the sin¬ 
gle-wavelength transmission of infor¬ 
mation, with high-powder and low-pow¬ 
er pulses representing the binary digits 
1 and 0, respectively, yields to multi- 
wavelength transmission. In the sim¬ 
plest possibility two different wave¬ 
lengths are employed to represent 1 
and 0. A more complex scheme calls 
for switching between four different 
wavelengths, A single pulse would then 
signify the binary data 00, 01, 11 or 
10, depending on the wavelength. In 
this way, each pulse would carry two 
bits of information. Switching among 
eight wavelengths would enable a 
single pulse to carry three bits of in¬ 
formation. 

B eyond the possibilities in opti¬ 
cal communications are further 
possibilities in which C. A lasers 
perform the switching and logic oper¬ 
ations now done by electronic means. 
The scheme relies on the electrical iso¬ 
lation of the two half lasers compos¬ 
ing a C 3 laser. Each half laser receives 
a train of electric pulses [see bottom il¬ 
lustration on preceding page J. If a pulse 
of current arrives simultaneously at 
each half laser, the C 3 laser emits a 
pulse of light at a certain wavelength; 
call it wavelength 1, If a pulse of cur¬ 
rent arrives at one half laser but not at 
the other, the C 3 laser emits a pulse of 
light at a different wavelength, wave¬ 
length 2, If no pulses of current arrive, 
no pulses of light are produced. 

The pulsed beam of light emerging 


from one end of the C 3 laser is direct¬ 
ed into a photodetector sensitive to all 
wavelengths. Accordingly, the photo- 
detector signals whenever one half la¬ 
ser or both half lasers receive a pulse 
of electric current. The detector is per¬ 
forming the logic operation known as 
or. Meanwhile the pulsed beam emerg¬ 
ing from the other end of the C 3 laser 
Is directed into a diffraction grating, 
which splits light into a fan of wave¬ 
lengths. A pair of photodetectors can 
then detect wavelength l and wave¬ 
length 2 independently. The presence 
of wavelength 1 signals that both half 
lasers are receiving a pulse of electric 
current; thus, the wavelength-1 detec¬ 
tor performs the logic operation and . 
The presence of wavelength 2 signals 
that one half laser or the other—but 
not both—is receiving a pulse of elec¬ 
tric current. This is the logic operation 
exclusive or. 

The scheme has several advantages. 
It produces multiple logic outputs for a 
single pair of electric inputs. It is fast: 
the switching time for a C 3 laser is as 
short as a nanosecond, so that infor¬ 
mation processing in the gigabit-per- 
second range is conceivable. Finally, 
the scheme yields optical output from 
electric input; hence, it can serve as 
an electronic-optical transducer. Appli¬ 
cations for optical logic and switch¬ 
ing may he some time ahead. Stiff, it 
is clear that semiconductor optics can 
serve in that capacity. The C 3 laser 
is a straightforward extension of the 
conventional semiconductor laser, yet 
ils characteristics and capabilities may 
prove to be important in many differ¬ 
ent ways. 
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The Connection Machine 

Most computers have a single processing unit. In this new parallel 
computer, 65,536 processors work on a problem at once. The resulting 
speed may transform several fields, including artificial intelligence 


by W* Daniel Hillis 


I n the past three decades remark¬ 
able changes have taken place in 
digital computers. The amount of 
computational power that once re¬ 
quired a room full of vacuum tubes can 
now be found in hand-held devices. 
Complex computations that would 
once have taken days to perform can 
now he done in seconds. Yet in certain 
fundamental respects the design of the 
digital computer remained unchanged 
between the days of the eniac (one of 
the first large-scale digital machines, 
built at the University of Pennsylvania 
in the late 1940s) and the current gen¬ 
eration of supercomputers. Most mod¬ 
ern computers—from supercomputers 
to microprocessors—are similar to the 
eniac in that the memory and the cen¬ 
tral processing unit are separate en¬ 
tities, For a computation to be per¬ 
formed, the appropriate data must 
be retrieved from the memory and 
brought to the central processor; there 
it is operated on before being returned 
to the memory. 

Such a design is called sequential be¬ 
cause the processing operations are 
performed one at a time. The sequen¬ 
tial design was adopted mainly for util¬ 
itarian reasons. In the early days of dig¬ 
ital computing the memory and the 
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central processing unit were made of 
different materials. Since memory was 
cheaper than processing, it was desir¬ 
able to maximize the efficiency of the 
processing unit at the expense of the 
memory's efficiency. And that is just 
what the sequential design does. To¬ 
day, however, the memory and the cen¬ 
tral processor are fabricated from the 
same etched silicon wafers. In a Typical 
computer, more than 90 percent of the 
silicon is devoted to memory. While the 
central processor is kept wonderfully 
busy, tills vast majority largely sits idle. 
At about $ 1 million per square meter, 
processed packaged silicon is an ex¬ 
pensive resource to waste. 

Clearly, the general solution to this 
problem is to find a way to unify pro¬ 
cessing capacity and memory. But how? 
One answer is to exploit many small 
processors, working simultaneously, 
each accompanied by a small memory' 
of its own. In such a design, which is 
called parallel processing, memory ca¬ 
pacity' and processing capacity can 
both be utilized with high efficiency. 
This is the approach my colleagues and 
1 have taken in building a parallel com¬ 
puter called the Connection Machine. 
The machine contains 65,536 simple 
processors. Each processor is much 
less powerful than a typical personal 
computer, bin working in tandem they 
can execute several billion instructions 
per second, a rate that makes the Con¬ 
nection Machine one of the fastest 
computers ever constructed. 

Yet the most interesting thing about 
the Connection Machine is not its brute 
speed but its flexibility. Special-pur¬ 
pose devices have been built that ex¬ 
ploit parallelism to perform specific 
tasks quite quickly. Like idiots savants, 
however, such machines are usually 
quite awkward outside their specialties. 
In contrast, the Connection Machine 
can operate at its peak processing rate 
in a wide range of applications. The 


key to such flexibility is a communica¬ 
tions network that enables the multi¬ 
tude of processors to exchange infor¬ 
mation in the pattern best suited to the 
problem at hand. The Connection Ma¬ 
chine is not just a prototype. About a 
dozen Connection Machines are al¬ 
ready in commercial use, and they have 
begun to change the w r ay digital com¬ 
puting treats problems in physics, im¬ 
age processing, text retrieval and even 
artificial intelligence. 

T n order to understand the benefits 
I of parallel processing, it is helpful 
I to think about the difference be¬ 
tween the way a conventional comput¬ 
er deals with an image and the way the 
same image is treated in the human 
brain. From the pair of two-dimension¬ 
al images falling on the retinas, a hu¬ 
man being is able—without apparent 
effort—to reconstruct a three-dimen¬ 
sional model of the world and maintain 
that model as the two-dimensional im¬ 
ages change rapidly. Computers can be 
programmed to carry out part of the 
task, but even quite fast computers 
fake hours to do what the human brain 
can do in fractions of a second [see "Vi¬ 
sion by Man and Machine,” by Tomaso 
Poggiti; Scientific American, April 
1984}. The brain maintains its advan¬ 
tage in spite of the fact that its compo¬ 
nents—neurons—are apparently mil¬ 
lions of times slower than the comput¬ 
er's transistors. 

Why, then, is the brain so much 
faster than the computer? The visual 
circuitry of the brain is not fully under¬ 
stood, but it is dear that in some areas 
of the brain Lhe principles of parallel 
processing are at work. In those parts 
of the brain the entire image is pro¬ 
cessed at once. The computer, howev¬ 
er, examines the image one tiny spot at 
a time, as if it w r ere looking through a 
minute keyhole. In the computer the 
image is represented as an array of 
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CONNECTION MACHINE is a cube 1.5 meters on a side made 
up of eight subcubes, each containing 16 boards arranged ver¬ 
tically. On each board are 32 custom chips. Every chip in¬ 
cludes 16 processors, each with a small amount of memory. 


The lights indicate the status of the chips; they are for trou¬ 
bleshooting, Operating in parallel, the 65,536 processors can 
execute several billion instructions per second, making the 
Connection Machine one of the fastest computers ever built. 
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numbers, each of which corresponds to 
the intensity of the light at a particular 
point. A typical low-resolution array 
might be a square with 256 points on a 
side. A conventional computer oper¬ 
ates on only one of the square’s 65,536 
points at a time. Hence, even a simple 
image-processing operation includes 
65,536 steps. 


The Connection Machine, on the 
other hand, assigns a single processor 
to each point of the image. Since every 
operation can be performed on ali the 
points simultaneously, a calculation in¬ 
volving the entire image is as fast as 
a calculation involving only a single 
point. For example, to find all the 
points in the image that are brighter 


than a certain minimum, a sequential 
machine must check the 65,536 tiny el¬ 
ements in succession, comparing each 
one with the threshold value, tn the 
Connection Machine that comparison 
is made simultaneously by the 65,536 
processors—each one operating on a 
single element of the image. 

The threshold comparison is particu- 



EQARD slides out of the Connection Machine. The square ob- lar objects include memory units and devices for routing 
jects are the chips, each with its 16 processors. The rectangu- communications among the assembled processors. 
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SYSTEM DIAGRAM shows the manner in which the Connec¬ 
tion Machine operates in association with a conventional 
computer, which is called the host. A user of the system in¬ 
teracts with the host by means of a conventional computer 
language that has been modified for parallel programming. 


Rather than carrying out repetitive operations one at a time, 
however, the host computer delegates them to the Connec¬ 
tion Machine, where the operations are done in parallel. The 
results of these operations can be obtained by various input- 
output devices, including high-resolution visual displays. 


larly simple because it can be carried 
out independently by each processor. 
Most interesting computations, how¬ 
ever, require that the processors ex¬ 
change information as the operation 
proceeds. Consider the common im¬ 
age-processing operation called convo¬ 
lution. Convolution blurs an image by 
averaging each point with its nearest 
neighbors in the two-dimensional grid. 
(Convolution, which is analogous to op¬ 
erations carried out in the human visu¬ 
al system, is useful for removing in¬ 
significant details and bringing out sig¬ 
nificant objects.) 

To complete a convolution, each pro¬ 
cessor must read a value from the pro¬ 
cessors that store information about 
the points to the left, right, above and 
below the point in question. In effect 
the processors must “talk” to one an¬ 
other. One way to accomplish such a 
pattern of communication is to wire 
the processors in a two-dimensional 
grid. Since each processor would be 


wired to its four nearest neighbors, the 
grid corresponds directly to the com¬ 
munication paths required for convolu¬ 
tion. Indeed, some parallel computers 
specialized for image processing are 
wired in a two-dimensional grid. That 
pattern works well for convolution but 
not for other computations. 

For example, in computing the aver¬ 
age intensity of all points in the image, 
a pattern of connections resembling an 
inverted tree is the most convenient. 
The average intensity of an image con¬ 
taining 65,536 points can be calculated 
by first computing the average of every 
pair of points, then the average of each 
pair of pairs, and so on. In 16 steps the 
average can be derived. In its last few r 
steps the computation requires an ex¬ 
change of information about points 
that are widely separated in the image; 
therefore, the two-dimensional grid is 
not a convenient pattern of wiring. 

The general principles to be derived 
from these examples are that each type 


of computation may require its own 
pattern of connections and that each 
processor may need to communicate 
with any other. Therefore, in designing 
the Connection Machine, we chose a 
communications network in which any 
processor can communicate with any 
other. As a result of such flexibility, the 
programmer is free to choose the algo¬ 
rithm that is most appropriate for solv¬ 
ing the problem at hand without hav¬ 
ing to worry about the limits imposed 
by the pattern of wiring. 

T he basic replicated unit of the 
Connection Machine is an inte¬ 
grated circuit consisting of 16 
small processors and a device for rout¬ 
ing communications. Each of the pro¬ 
cessing units is associated with 4,096 
bits of memory. (A typical personal 
computer has 256,000 bits or more.) 
The 16 processors are etched on a sin¬ 
gle chip, and 32 of these chips are 
packaged on a single printed-circuit 
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board. There are 128 such boards in 
the machine, and they are arranged in 
a cube 1.5 meters on a side. For pur¬ 
poses of troubleshooting, each chip is 
connected to a light on the edge of its 
board; the array of lights forms a pat* 
tern on the face of the cube as the ma¬ 
chine operates. 

The 16 processors on each chip are 
connected by a switch that makes it 
possible to create a direct connection 
between any pair of processing units. 
Implementing such direct connections 
between every pair of processors 
among the 65,536 in the system would 
require more than two billion wires, ob¬ 
viously an impractical figure. Instead 
the routing device on each chip is con¬ 
nected to 12 other routers in the sys¬ 
tem. The routers are wired according 
to a pattern called a Boolean n-cube. 
The n-cube is a generalized version of 
an ordinary three-dimensional cube 


that has some excellent properties as a 
network for communications among 
processors. 

The full mathematical detail of the n- 
cube is somewhat beyond the scope 
of this article, but its general princi¬ 
ples are not difficult to grasp. One can 
imagine an ordinary three-dimensional 
cube as one member of a series of 
“cubes” corresponding to different spa¬ 
tial dimensions. For example, a line 
segment might be thought of as a “one- 
cube,” or a cube in one dimension. 
Joining two one-cubes by their ends 
yields a two-cube, or a square. Joining 
two two-cubes by their comers yields a 
three-cube, which is what we ordinarily 
think of as a cube. Similarly, joining 
two three-cubes by their comers yields 
a four-cube [see illustration belowl The 
process may be repeated any number 
of times, and it can readily be shown 
that a 12-cube has 2 12 (4,096) comers, 




THREE-CUBE" 



BOOLEAN AKUBE provides the topology for the network that links the Connection 
Machine's processors. A Boolean ncube is a generalized version of an ordinary 
cube. Such cubes can be constructed in many dimensions, each building on the 
next-lower dimension. A point can be considered a cube in zero dimensions, or a 
“zero-cube/’ finking two points yields a “one-cube,” or a line. linking a pair of “two- 
cubes” {squares) yields the familiar three-dimensional cube. Two three-cubes can be 
joined at their vertexes (comers ) to form a “four-cube.” Repeating the process 
would yield a H 12-cube” with 4,096 vertexes. The 4,096 chips of the Connection Ma¬ 
chine are wired in the form of a 12-cube. 


or one for each chip in the Connection 
Machine. 

Such a Boolean n-cube is a valuable 
arrangement for several reasons. In the 
first place, no processor in the 12-cube 
is more than 12 wires away from any 
other, which facilitates communication 
in the network. Second, the design of 
the n-cube accords well with the binary 
logic of the computer. In the digital 
computer, all data are stored as strings 
of bits, each with a value of either 0 or 
1. Now, each cube in the n-cube has 
two subcubes, which may be designat¬ 
ed 0 and 1, respectively. As a result, 
each point in the n-cube has a unique 
address specified by a string of 12 bi¬ 
nary bits. The first bit specifies which 
of the 11-cubes within the 12-cube 
contains the desired point. The second 
bit specifies which of the 10-cubes is 
in question, and so on until a unique 
point has been determined. 

T hese binary addresses can be em¬ 
ployed to route messages among 
the 4,096 chips in the Connec¬ 
tion Machine. Each message in the sys¬ 
tem includes such an address. On re¬ 
ceiving the message, the router exam¬ 
ines the address one bit at a time, then 
forwards it to the next router along the 
way. That router in turn takes up the 
message, examines the address and 
forwards it. Thus, in no more than 12 
steps, any message will find its way to 
the destination. 

This communications network has 
several features that augment its speed 
and flexibility. One of the valuable 
properties of the n-cube arrangement 
is that there are many equally efficient 
routes of communication between any 
pair of processors. If one route is al¬ 
ready occupied by a transmission in 
progress, the router is free to select an 
alternate route merely by processing 
the bits of the address in a different or¬ 
der \see illustration on opposite page]l 
Another type of flexibility is also in¬ 
herent in the communications system. 
In some instances the communications 
network behaves more or less like a 
telephone exchange; it establishes a cir¬ 
cuit between two processors so that 
they can communicate continuously 
and exclusively. In complicated cases, 
however, the messages may be so long 
and the system so crowded that the 
routers must behave more like post 
offices, storing packets of information 
that are later forwarded. Such deci¬ 
sions are made by the routers based on 
what wires are available when a trans¬ 
mission must be made. 
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ALTERNATE ROUTES for communication between chips are 
provided by an n-cube. The illustration shows alternate 
routes in a three-cube, but the same principle applies to the 
12-cube of the Connection Machine. Each vertex of the n- 
cube (where the chips lie) can be assigned a unique address 
as follows. A three-cube includes three pairs of planes. Each 
plane can be designated 0 or 1, and a vertex is then assigned 
a three-digit address according to which member of each pair 
of planes it is found in (/). Messages are forwarded by rout¬ 
ing devices at each vertex, which read the address and pro¬ 


cess it one digit at a time. Here a message is sent from 000 to 
111. The routing device begins by reading the first digit, and 
then it forwards the message to point 100 (2). There the sec¬ 
ond digit is read (3). At 110 the third digit is read, and the 
message is forwarded to its destination (4). When it comes 
time to send the message, however, the wire between 000 
and 100 may be busy (5). In that case, the router simply 
reads the second digit of the address first, choosing an alter¬ 
nate route (6). Then the first and third digits are read (7, 8), 
and the message is delivered to the correct address. 


These properties make it possible for 
the Connection Machine to establish 
many different patterns of communi¬ 
cation, depending on the problem at 
hand. An important feature of the sys¬ 
tem is that such details are invisible 
to the user, who needs to know no 
more about Boolean n-cubes than the 
average user of the telephone needs 
to know about digital switching. (In¬ 
deed, future versions of the machine 
may have other wiring patterns with 
no effect on the algorithms that are 
employed.) The programmer interacts 
with the Connection Machine through a 
conventional computer, known as the 
host, which employs a standard oper¬ 
ating system and programming lan¬ 
guage. The processors of the Connec¬ 
tion Machine are connected with the 
host much as a conventional memory 
unit would be. 


Indeed, in one sense the Connection 
Machine is the memory' of the host. 
That relation makes possible a simple 
integration of parallel computing and 
existing software. Programs for the 
Connection Machine are surprisingly 
similar to conventional programs. The 
chief difference is that many opera¬ 
tions normally carried out by repetitive 
loops are replaced by single operations 
corresponding to the simultaneous op¬ 
eration of many processors in the Con¬ 
nection Machine; the routing hardware 
automatically establishes the necessary 
communication paths. 

It should be noted that nowhere in 
this system is exotic hardware to be 
found. In designing the Connection Ma¬ 
chine, we chose well-tested technolo¬ 
gies in order to achieve simplicity' and 
reliability. The individual processors 
are relatively slow by the standards of 


today’s fastest computers. The custom 
chip is built by methods similar to 
those for making personal computers 
and pocket calculators. Yet the assem¬ 
bled power of the 65,536 processors 
makes the machine very fast. For many 
applications, the machine can perform 
more than two billion operations per 
second; for the most favorable applica¬ 
tions, the figure is more than 10 billion, 
or about 1,000 times as fast as a typi¬ 
cal mainframe computer. 

P utting the machine’s speed in a 
slightly different context, one 
might consider floating-point op¬ 
erations, which provide a standard for 
computing power in number-intensive 
scientific applications. A floating-point 
operation is the multiplication or addi¬ 
tion of two numbers expressed in sci¬ 
entific notation (such as 1.5 xlO 2 ). A 
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HELICOPTER ROTOR produces a complex airflow that can readily be simulated in 
parallel on the Connection Machine * Each of the machine’s processors models the 
circulation within a certain layer of air (small subdivisions of the image K The circula¬ 
tion of the air in each section influences the air in each of the other sections. These 
interactions are computed in parallel Details such as the wavy distortion at the bot¬ 
tom are important for predicting forces exerted on the helicopter blades. The simu¬ 
lation of the rotor was developed by T. Alan Egolf of the United Technologies Re¬ 
search Center and the author’s colleague J. P. Massar. 


typical supercomputer can carry out 
a few hundred million floating-point 
operations per second; the Connection 
Machine can average about 2,500 mil¬ 
lion on a typical problem. 

To what uses has this considerable 
number-crunching capacity been put? 
As suggested above, some of the ini¬ 
tial applications have involved manipu¬ 
lating and processing images. Others 
have exploited the parallelism inherent 
in certain physical processes. The engi¬ 
neering problem of calculating the flow 
of air over an airplane wing or a heli¬ 
copter rotor provides an example of 
how the Connection Machine can mir¬ 
ror the parallelism of nature. 

In nature the overall flow pattern 
emerges from the myriad interactions 
among air molecules, which bump into 
one another and into the surface of 
the wing as they rush along. The engi¬ 
neer (who is interested in the overall 
flow rather than the specific molecular 
interactions) uses a simplified, large- 
scale model consisting of a set of par¬ 
tial differential equations. Yet the equa¬ 
tions themselves are set up in parallel: 
they treat changes in pressure in small 
volumes of air and sum their interac¬ 
tions to yield the overall flow. Because 
the equations are parallel, their solu¬ 
tion is fast and efficient on the Connec¬ 
tion Machine. 

With a parallel computer, however, 
one can also move beyond the equa¬ 
tions and come closer to the underly¬ 


ing physical reality. The large-scale be¬ 
havior of a fluid is for the most part 
independent of the detailed physical 
properties of its individual particles. 
Moreover, the qualitative behavior of 
the fluid is not changed when the num¬ 
ber of particles is greatly reduced. 
Therefore, it is possible to re-create ac¬ 
curately large-scale flows by examining 
collisions among a few 7 tens of millions 
of simple, generalized particles. 

Stephen Wolfram of the Center for 
Complex Systems Research at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
and my colleague James Salem took 
advantage of this technique to mod¬ 
el fluid flows over complex surfaces. 
Their simulation entailed only a fcw r 
tens of millions of particles, and the 
particles were allowed to move in only 
six directions at integral velocities. 
Notwithstanding these limitations, the 
system is capable of accurately mim¬ 
icking the flow 7 of a fluid. 

The simplest and most logical way 
to perform the fluid-flow computation 
would be to assign each particle its 
own processor. Yet a typical simulation 
includes about eight million "particles,’ 1 
and the Connection Machine, vast as it 
is, includes only some 65,000 proces¬ 
sors, The solution to this programming 
difficulty and analogous ones is to 
program each processor to act as if it 
were a string of different processing 
units, each unit handling one particle 
at a time. The details of the arrange¬ 


ment are again invisible to the pro¬ 
grammer, who simply specifies how 
many 'Virtual processors” are required 
The hardware and software take care 
of the rest. Of course, if each processor 
must simulate 250 units in turn, the 
computation takes 250 times as long 
as it would with one actual processor 
per particle. 

Many interesting applications of 
the Connection Machine do not involve 
numbers. My colleagues Brewster Kahle, 
Craig Staniill and David Waltz exploit¬ 
ed the computer's parallelism to re¬ 
trieve documents from large collec¬ 
tions of texts. The underlying principle 
of their system is that each processor 
can be programmed to compare one 
document in a large data base with a 
“search sample,” a paragraph chosen 
for its relevance. Once the comparison 
has been made, the processors ex¬ 
change information and rank the doc¬ 
uments according to how well they 
match the search sample. 

Comparing two pieces of prose to 
see how well they match is not a sim¬ 
ple task. Merely counting the number 
of words that appear in both samples 
is useless, because the count is con¬ 
taminated by words such as "the” and 
“as,” which carry little content. There¬ 
fore, the document-retrieval system ex¬ 
ploits a dictionary' and some rules of 
grammar to extract from each sample 
the phrases that bear its content. Each 
processor is loaded with a different ar¬ 
ticle compressed in this way, and the 
search sample is broadcast to all the 
processors in the network. 

T he process of comparison is rela¬ 
tively simple, and since 65,536 
documents are checked at once, 
the entire data base can be examined 
almost instantaneously. Ranking the 
articles according to how 7 well they 
match the search sample is a more 
difficult operation, because it requires 
a complex pattern of communication 
among the processors. Yet in parallel it 
can be performed in about 50 millisec¬ 
onds. A few of the higliest-ranked doc¬ 
uments are then offered to the user 
of the system, who can choose a new 7 
search sample from among them. (Con¬ 
versely, articles that are clearly irrele¬ 
vant can be chosen as negative search 
samples.) Because all the comparisons 
are done at once, the entire collection 
of texts can be winnowed repeatedly in 
a short period, which ensures that all 
relevant articles will be found. 

The document-retrieval program is 
able to function without anything that 
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approaches an understanding of the 
contents of the articles. Actually under¬ 
standing those contents would require 
considerable background knowledge 
about the world, and that material has 
not been incorporated into the retrieval 
system. One exciting area of research 
involving the Connection Machine is 
the writing of programs that include 
such background knowledge and are 
able to mimic certain aspects of human 
reason. 


Like the processing of two-dimen¬ 
sional images to form a three-dimen¬ 
sional world model, "comm on sense” 
reasoning is carried out without appar¬ 
ent effort in the human brain. For ex¬ 
ample, any child can deduce (with ap¬ 
propriate affective response) that his 
mother's favorite vase will fall if iL is 
dropped. The child is able to infer that 
the vase is more like a plate or a rock, 
which fall, than it is like a bird or a bal¬ 
loon, which do not. The inference can 


be made correctly in spite of apparent¬ 
ly contradictory information, such as 
the fact that the vase may be spherical, 
as a balloon is, or that the child's moth¬ 
er may also own a bird. 

C l learly, for human beings, the 
ease and accuracy of such infer- 
J ences increases with the accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge about the world. 
The opposite is true for conventional 
computers. As the number of different 



COMPUTER GRAPHICS is one of the fields in which parallel 
computers may be most fruitful. The illustration was made 
by the technique called ray tracing. In employing the tech¬ 
nique, each Connection Machine processor is assigned to a 
different pixel (an abbreviation for "picture element”). The 


processors trace rays of light bouncing among imaginary 
objects; here the objects are glass balls and images of eyes. 
The paths of the rays determine the final color of each pixel 
Karl Sims of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Media 
Laboratory generated this image. 
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concepts increases, the number of pos¬ 
sible relations among them increases 
even more quickly. Because a sequen¬ 
tial computer can examine these rela¬ 
tions only one at a time, its pace slows 
dramatically as the quantity of back¬ 
ground data grows. Indeed, the slow¬ 
ness of conventional computers in 
commonsense reasoning was one of 
the stimuli responsible for the design 
of the Connection Machine. 

I n the late 1970s, as a graduate stu¬ 
dent at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1 became interested 
in how commonsense reasoning might 
be simulated by computers. It seemed 
to me that one way out of the morass 
sequential computers found them¬ 
selves in when asked to make simple, 
everyday deductions was to build a ma¬ 
chine that could examine possible con¬ 
nections among concepts more than 
one at a time. (In that conclusion I was 
inspired by the work of Marvin L. Min¬ 
sky of M.LT. and Scott E, Fahlman of 
Carnegie-Mellon University.) That was 
in 1978. By 1985 the idea had moved 
to the stage of an actual prototype 
with the aid of a grant from the U.S. 
Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, which offered to buy the first 
machine. By then 1 had left M.LT. and 
helped found the company—Tlunking 
Machines Corporation—that builds and 
markets the Connection Machine. 

Now r that the Connection Machine is 
a physical reality, investigators of arti¬ 
ficial intelligence are making use of it 
to solve commonsense reasoning prob¬ 
lems. The germ of this approach is 
to assign one fundamental concept to 
each processor. The connections among 
processors can then be exploited to 
represent multiple relations among 
simple concepts. In the simple example 
given above, one processor may re¬ 
present the concept “Vase,” another 
“Mother” and a third “Likes.” The con¬ 
nections among these three proces¬ 
sors would embody the knowledge that 
“Mother likes her vase.” Other con¬ 
nections might represent the vase's 
shape, composition and hi story. When 
it comes time to decide what the out¬ 
come would be if the vase were drop¬ 
ped, the relevant connections can be 
searched in parallel 
Since there are now about a doz¬ 
en Connection Machines in operation, 
there will undoubtedly soon be many 
new programs for the machine. It is 
likely that many of them will be in the 
four general areas touched on above: 
image processing, simulation of phys¬ 
ical processes, searching of data bas¬ 
es, and artificial intelligence. One of 
the greatest challenges in learning to 


use the Connection Machine lies in 
beginning to think in parallel terms. 
Programmers have considerable accu¬ 
mulated experience in programming 
for sequential machines, and such pro¬ 
gramming has by now become almost 
second nature. Learning to write pro¬ 
grams for parallel machines requires 
thinking in ways that are quite differ¬ 
ent from those demanded by sequen¬ 
tial computers. 

That challenge will be greater for 
the Connection Machine than it wifi 
be for some other types of parallel 
machines. It should not he assumed 
that the Connection Machine is the 
only representative of its genre. In¬ 
deed, many different parallel designs 
are now in various stages of realization. 
To generalize greatly, these designs fall 
into two broad classes: “coarse-grained” 
and “fine-grained.” Coarse-grained ma¬ 
chines link relatively few processors, 
each with a relatively large amount of 
computational power; fine-grained ma¬ 
chines link a large number of weak 
processors. 

These two classes of parallel com¬ 
puters form a spectrum. At one end is 
the conventional sequential computer, 
which has the minimum number of 
processors: one. AL the other end of 
the spectrum are designs such as that 
of the Connection Machine, which in¬ 
clude a very large number of small pro¬ 
cessors. Although some highly qual¬ 
ified investigators and companies are 
pursuing the coarse-grained approach, 
1 think it is the fine-grained design ihat 
will ultimately prove the most fruitful. 
Yet it is also the one that is the most 
foreign to our preconceptions about 
computer programming. 

T n writing a program for a coarse- 
I grained machine, one can adhere to 
JL concepts much like ihose used for 
programming sequential computers. 
The problems in this work arise in at¬ 
tempting to coordinate the programs, 
in writing a program for the Connec¬ 
tion Machine, however, one is faced 
with an entirely different realm of 
problems and possibilities. Exploiting 
the full potential of the machine will 
require a new w ? ay of thinking about 
computation, which we as program¬ 
mers have just begun to learn. That 
learning process will undoubtedly be 
both rewarding and challenging. 

Some of its rewards may come from 
the fact that the Connection Machine 
can be expanded to encompass much 
more computational power without 
any fundamental changes in design. 
Most of the applications envisioned for 
the machine could profitably exploit a 
computer much larger than current 


versions of the machine. Hence, the 
computer has been designed to allow a 
significant increase in the number of 
processors. The Connection Machine 
can be expanded simply by adding pro¬ 
cessors, memory and communication 
devices to an existing machine. 

As an extreme example of scaling up, 
imagine a parallel computer with one 
billion processors. Such a machine 
might well incorporate some features 
of the Connection Machine, although 
there would undoubtedly be many new 
problems to solve. If built with cur¬ 
rent technology, a billion-processor ma¬ 
chine would be as large as a building 
and cost 20 times as much as today's 
largest computers. It could, however, 
execute some 100 million million (1G 14 ) 
instructions per second, which is sever¬ 
al orders of magnitude greater than the 
computational power of all existing su¬ 
percomputers combined. 

There are technical problems inher¬ 
ent in building such a computation¬ 
al engine, but they are solvable. The 
real problems are those of the imagina¬ 
tion: conceiving how ? such power would 
be used. Some engineering problems, 
including extrapolations of examples 
mentioned above, might benefit from 
such capacity, but they are in a sense 
trivial. The applications worthy of a bil¬ 
lion-processor machine are those that 
entail a radical change in the way we 
think about computation. 

A parallel computer with a billion 
processors might provide the basis for 
a computational utility analogous to 
existing gas and electric utilities. Just 
as a coal-fired plant generates electric¬ 
ity that is transmitted to individual 
appliances, a huge parallel comput¬ 
er could provide computational power 
to a city's worth of robots and work¬ 
stations. The design of the parallel 
machine would enable many users to 
draw on portions of the total comput¬ 
ing capacity for small problems, where¬ 
as the total capacity could be applied 
to large ones. Such a vision is some¬ 
what utopian now, but it is by no 
means impracticable, which suggests 
the depth of the changes that parallel 
computing may ultimately bring. 
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Or, Why We're Absolutely Positively 
Obsessed Wilh Helping 
Computers Listen, See, and Talk. 


One thing is clear about the future of technology. 
There will be a merger of voice, data, and image 
communications. Well “talk” to our computers 
rather than “key” them. “Listen,” rather than “read” 
them. High speed compression and decompres¬ 
sion, digital signal processing, word spotting, ISDN, 
and other technologies will make this multimedia 
world possible. And what these unique technologies 
have in common is that AT&T Network Systems and 
Bell Laboratories are in the forefront of all of them. 
AT&T is obsessed with researching. Developing. 
Integrating. Implementing. So when multimedia is 
finally “here;’ you’ll find it at AT&T and your local 
phone company first. 

AT&T and Your Local Phone Company 
Technologies Tor The Real World. 


AT&T 

Network Systems 













Or, How AT&T’s Global Vision Helps Your Company Make The Right Decision. 

Inside this special edition of Scientific American , you’ll discover how AT&T's 
vision of Universal Information Services (UIS) can make vour business run 
better UIS is a totally connected world. Where voice, data, and image processing 
become one and the same, It’s a unique combination of AT&T Bell Laboratories 
technologies like broadband and photonics, Technologies that let you send any 
kind of information. Anywhere. Anytime. No ifs. Antk Or buts. So your far flung 
company can work as an integrated, synergistic whole. UIS enables you to get 
just where you’re going, without having to throw out what you already have. 

Or will have. That s why AT&fs vision is the right decision. 

AT&TAnd Your Local Phone Company 
Technologies For The Real World. 
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